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RATE INCREASE NOT SIDETRACKED 


The country is waiting for the decision of the 
President as to what shall be done with the railroad 
problem, the supposition being that Congress will 
do what the President asks, if or as far as the new 
program depends on legislation, and that the rail- 
roads will acquiesce without trouble, if or as far as 
the program is to be carried out without legislation. 
The matter is before the President in the special 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
Congress and the statement by the railroads’ war 
board as to what the carriers themselves think wise 
and necessary. 

Considerable that is being written and said about 
this matter confuses government operation—which 
is suggested by the Commission as an alternative, 
if its plan of unification and operation by the car- 
riers themselves is not adopted—with government 
ownership. There is no question of government 
ownership involved in the present consideration. 
The government is in no position now, even if 
otherwise it might wish to do so, to buy the rail- 
‘oads of the country, and certainly no more foolish 
solution of the difficulty could be suggested, even 

the government had the billions to spend in that 
vay. Government ownership would make a bad 

‘uation much worse. 

What is being talked about is government oper- 
‘‘ion—that is, that the President, under the powers 

has, assume control of the railroads and oper- 
> them himself through such agent or agents as 
may choose for the purpose. He might, for in- 
s‘ance, choose the present railroads’ war board, or 
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he might choose Secretary Lane, of his cabinet. 
Whomever he chose would be the boss of the rail- 
roads, subject only to check by the President. 

If we might venture a suggestion, we would ask 
why would not the assumption by the President of . 
this power and the delegation of it to the railroads’ 
war board, with such helpful legislation as may be 
necessary and such financial assistance as may be 
wise, be a happy solution of the problem? From 
the railroads’ point of view, their hands would be 
strengthened, for the orders or requests of the war 
board, which now depend on the mere willingness 
of the carriers to obey, would have the force of 
law. On the other hand, the war board, as the 
agent of the President, must act with propriety and 
in the interest of the public welfare because of that 
very check. And, so far as the mere matter of prac- 
tical operation is concerned, it is not to be conceived 
that a sane president or congress would take that 
out of the hands of practical railroad men, either 
acting as the agents of the President or otherwise. 
Much of the present trouble is due to the conflict- 
ing orders and lack of co-ordination among govern- 
ment agencies having to do with the movement of 
freight because of the war, and only confusion 
worse confounded could result from any plan result- 
ing in the continued and increased toying with the 
railroads by a group of amateurs, however well- 
meaning and earnest they might be. 


“There is another thing that ought to be kept in 
mind. Much that is being said would indicate that 
persons who ought to know better have received the 
report of the Commission—on the theory. that it is 
to be adopted—as a substitute for an increase in 
rates. Assuming that the railroads need financial 
assistance at this time, we cannot see how any 
practical plan that has been suggested or that may 
be suggested could result in anything that would 
make an increase in rates, freight or passenger, un- 
necessary. . 


Suppose the Commission’s preferred plan—unifi- 
cation of operation by the carriers, suspension of 
anti-trust and anti-pooling laws, financial assistance 
from the government treasury in loans for capital 


purposes—should be adopted. It is to be assumed 
that these loans from the government would be re- 

paid some time and that interest would be paid in 
td meantime. Whence would come the money with 
which to pay the interest, if not from increased rates? 
Whence would come the money with which to re- 
pay the principal eventually? Either from accumu- 
lated earnings or by refunding. If by refunding, 
whence would come the new loan if not from men 
attracted by increased earnings? A loan from the 
government would simply be a substitute for the 
money the carriers say they cannot borrow now 
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because they cannot offer sufficient inducements to 
capital. To consider how the interest may be paid 
or how the loan may be repaid is simply to open 
again the question involved in the pending fifteen 
per cent case—are the revenues of the carriers ade- 
quate? 

Suppose the Commission’s alternative proposal 
were adopted—the President to operate the roads as 
a unit, with suitable guaranty to each carrier of an 
adequate annual return for the use of the property, 
as well as of its upkeep and maintenance during 
the period of government operation, with provision 
for fair terms on which improvements and better- 
ments made by the President during the period of 
such operation could be paid for by the carrier 
when the property is returned. Is there magic in 
the President’s touch that he could operate the 
railroads at a profit that they are unable to achieve, 
and so pay that adequate annual return, now in dis- 
pute, without increasing rates? And how get the 
money for those improvements and betterments 
during the period of government operation? Out 
of the treasury, of course. But there must be com- 
pensation for its use. How pay it without increas- 
ing rates? And when the carriers come to take 
back their property after the war, how are they to 
pay for all the improvements that have been made, 
or borrow the money with which to pay for them, 
- without increasing rates, if they have not been in- 
creased in the meantime?» Does anyone suppose the 
government would hesitate to raise rates if it were 
in control of the railroads and thought an increase 
" necessary? 

Suppose the plan suggested by the railroads’ war 
board in its letter to Senator Newlands were 
adopted. The carriers say that with government 
co-operation and aid they can borrow on their own 
account the money they need, but not without it. 
Assume that aid given, the money borrowed, and a 
government traffic manager appointed to prevent 
the present confusion and lost motion in govern- 
ment traffic. Where are we then? The very pro- 
posal of the carriers through their war board in- 
cludes immediate increases in rates to strengthen 
their credit so that they may borrow this money 
they say they can get if the government will lend 
its sympathetic aid. 

So, at every turn of the argument, we are met 
with the certainty of increased rates, assuming, as 
we stated at the outset, that the railroads, in order 
to meet the war situation, are in need of more 
money than they will have without some such plan 
as has been suggested being adopted. There are 
only two theories that we can see on which in- 
creased rates would not be necessary. One is that 
under whatever new method of unification or gov- 
ernment operation may be adopted the railroads 
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will be operated so efficiently as to give them, by 
the mere saving, the money they need. That they 
can be operated more efficiently than they now are 
we have no doubt, but that they ever could be or 
would be, under any management, operated so eifi- 
ciently as to give them the money it is assumed 
they now need, would happen only in a dream. 

The other theory is that the government might 
give them outright the money they need, charging 
them no interest and exacting no repayment. That 
would indeed make an increase in rates unnecessary, 
but the public would pay, just the same. Govern- 
ment has no money but that contributed by the 
people and money thus given to the railroads would 
come from the people’s pocket. It would not be 
paid in freight rates, but it would be in taxes. But 
any such plan has not been suggested and probably 
will not be. 


ANONYMOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

We frequently receive communications, meant 
for publication, from persons who do not wish their 
names used and many do not even give their names 
so that we may reply. They may wonder at our 
lack of attention, but it is our policy not to print 
communications without names and, certainly, 
where no name is given, even to show good faith, 
a letter is entitled to no consideration. We are 
glad to have for publication the views of our sub- 
scribers on current affairs or traffic problems, or 
advice from our friends, even when not meant for 
publication, but when one is not willing to have his 
name appear he ought not to expect to see his views 
in print. 


NATION-WIDE EFFICIENCY 


It is somewhat of a coincidence that in the same 
issue of The Traffic World that carried the special 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
Congress, suggesting that if the method of unifi- 
cation of railroad operation it recommended were 
adopted “some elastic provisions for establish- 
ments of new routes would probably be needed,” 
appeared a communication from G. L. Oliver, gen- 
eral freight agent of the Fort Smith & Western and 
the St. Louis, El Reno & Western railroads, sug- 
gesting that if conditions in the East are such as 
to warrant railroad facilities being pooled, it would 
seem that, so far as western traffic is concerned, a 
wise move would be to consider the advisability 
of curtailing the restrictions published in western 
tariffs of a joint nature prescribing narrow cha:- 
nels for the movement of tonnage. His idea w 
that the movement of such traffic ought to be op:' 
to all lines parties to the rates but now prohibit 
from handling on account of the routing. 

We do not know just what situation Mr. Oli: 
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has in mind, but, generally speaking, he is right, 
of course. The railroads of this country are a unit, 
whether so operated or not, and to the extent that 
they are not so operated they fail in efficiency. 
Commercial facts that cannot be lightly put aside, 
now that they have grown so huge, and to a great 
extent the laws themselves prevent this ideal effi- 
ciency in operation. But to the extent that it can 
be achieved by railroad executives, getting together 
east, west and south, and revising and rebuilding 
their methods it should be dohe. The war board 
has done much, but even so, little more than a be- 
ginning has been made. 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE WOUNDED! 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh seems to know 
that there is a war and what is necessary to help 
fight it. Because of the necessity for food conser- 
vation, it dispensed with its annual banquet. Other 
traffic clubs and similar organizations might well 
follow its example. There is nothing sillier and 
more unpatriotic or more illustrative of the general 
ignorance and carelessness about the present situa- 
tion than a lot of men sitting at tables eating and 
wasting expensive food that they do not need and 
cheering between courses for the dead and those 
about to die. A simple meal would be well enough, 
served at meal time, for men must eat; but “ban- 
quets” ought to be taboo. The red, white and blue 
of the decorations, the patriotic songs and speeches 
are colorless and flat to one who thinks—like the 
playing of patriotic music for dancing or the strains 
of the Star-Spangled Banner from_a jazz band in a 
greasy cafe, where the dancers and feeders and 
drinkers look as if they felt they had discharged 
their full duty to their country when they stand on 
their feet for a moment. Women are supposed to 
be more or less frivolous and unthinking, and we 
smile indulgently when we hear of their listening 
at a club meeting to a visiting Frenchman tell of 
German atrocities, sobbing as they pass a vote of 
sympathy and sing the Marseillaise—and then go 
into the dining room and eat white-bread sand- 
wiches on a wheatless day. But the time for smil- 
ing at such things has passed—and the kind of men 
who belong to traffic clubs are not like club women 
are supposed to be anyhow. 

- CONSERVATION OF WORDS. 

The public might like to be able to get the in- 
‘ormation about such an accident as the one that 
took place at Orange, Va., October 21 without 
having to read something like 7,000 words. That 
's as long as the President’s ordinary message. It 
iooks like a waste of many good words. It is a 
‘ertainty that it looks like a waste of public money 
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to publish a verbatim report by the inspector. It 
may be desirable for record purposes, but for in- 
forming the general public something of about one- 
seventh the length would be more satisfying. The 
commissioners are able to dispose of many big 
questions with fewer than 7,000 words. There is 
a tradition that the best account of many events 
much greater than the colliding of two passenger 
trains has been written with the expenditure of 
not half 7,000 words. . Conservation of words in 
governmental reports is one of the things that has 
never been seriously undertaken. Now that every- 
body must save so as to win the war and win it 
with dispatch, abbreviation of government reports 
would be one of the most welcome of reforms. The 
Commission’s reports, as a rule, are fairly com- 
pact, but the rule apparently does not always cover 
the accident reports. 


WHY THE NEWLANDS INVESTIGATION? 

Speaking of conservation, why has the investi- 
gation of government regulation been resumed by 
the Newlands joint congressional committee? If 
the time of representatives and senators is not 
worth conserving, certainly that of employes is and 
certainly the money spent in taking evidence, 
transcribing it, and paying the expenses of wit- 
nesses and preparing their testimony could be used 
to better purpose. With the railroad situation what 
it is and the subject about to be put up to Congress 
for immediate action on the theory that there is a 
war emergency, discussion and investigation by this 
committee can be only academic. Why not post- 
pone it until the emergency is passed, when the 
committee will not only be able to devote time and 
money to the matter without being accused of fool- 
ishness, but in its consideration will have the ad- 
vantage of developments resulting from the new 
plan about to be put into effect? 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


. The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
Senator Newlands, chairman of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, December 10 announced that in a 
few days the President would communicate with Congress 
as to the railroad situation. Senator Newlands announced 
this after a conference at the White House. If President 
Wilson confided in the senator as to what he will say, 
Newlands refused to tell it. 

The Commission’s plans for making the railroads more 
efficient, he said, were discussed in detail, as was also a 
counter proposal by the railroads’ war board embodied in 
a letter Fairfax Harrison sent to Newlands under date of 
December 10. . In that letter the railroads recede from the 
position they were supposed to have taken at their con- 
ference with Senator Newlands last week. At that time, it 
was stated, they favored the Commission’s plan of unified 
operation by the carriers themselves, repeal of the anti- 
trust and anti-pooling laws to enable them so to operate, 
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and a loan by the government of a billion dollars. They 
opposed the alternative plan for government operation. 
Now they oppose even the preferred plan suggested by the 
Commission. 

Following is the letter of Fairfax Harrison: 


“The American railroad system has not broken down. 
On the contrary, it has, in recent months, handled 50 per 
cent more business than in 1915 without material en- 
largement of plant. 

“Some misconception seems to exist as to the imme- 
diate requirements of the railroads in their present situa- 
tion. Their operating troubles are a volume of traffic 
greater than the capacity of the plants in certain limited 
territories, aggravated by excessive use of preference or- 
ders, and their now serious malady of ‘dilution’ of labor, 
which is general thoughout the country and common to all 
industry. Nevertheless, the railroads, under present man- 
agement, are prepared to furnish all the transportation 
which the existing plant can produce under any form of 
management. 


What Roads Don’t Want. 


“What the railroads do not want: 

“1. They do not ask $1,000,000,000 from the govern- 
ment or anybody else at the moment. They could not 
immediately invest it in plant and equipment if they had 
it, because of the difficulty in getting materials and labor. 
That figure represents, in round figures, what ought to 
be spent in every year for several years to bring the 
American raiload plant up to capacity to handle efficiently 
the gowing traffic. About $600,000,000 per annum on the 
average has been spent for a number of years for road 
and equipment, which, at present prices, would be equiva- 
lent to about $1,000,000,000 for road and equipment. 

“2. They do not at this time ask for repeal of the anti- 
trust and anti-pooling laws, as relating to them, for they 
do not consider such relief immediately necessary to in- 
crease unified operations. 

“The co-operative use of facilities will be continued in 
such way as to obtain maximum efficiency. 


What They Do Ask. 


“What the railroads do ask: 

“3. The immediate appointment of a traffic officer to 
represent all important government departments in trans- 
portation matters, with whom the railroads can deal, to 
secure active government co-operation, the prompt and 
orderly transportation of government traffic, and avoid the 


excessive use of preference orders, which congest traffic - 


instead of facilitating it. 


“4. Most of the railroads need more locomotives imme- 
diately, and enough new cars to replace those worn out. 

“5. Approximately 2,000 locomotives and 150,000: cars, 
in addition to those now on order, are necessary for early 
construction to meet the requirements of next year. This 
is no more than the railroads usually require every year, 
and at present prices represent a cost of approximately 
$500,000,000. 

“While a number of the railroads are able to purchase 
their quotas of such equipment without aid, it is apparent 
that because the United States has necessarily occupied 
the investment market for war loans, as evidenced by the 
recent request of the secretary of the treasury that no new 
private financing shall be undertaken without conference 
with him, the railroads cannot next year provide through 
their usual channels for the capital requirements for the 
acquition of equipment and other possible addition to 
plant. 

“They invoke, therefore, the co-operation and aid of the 
government through the treasury department and the 
federal reserve board to secure for them on their own 
individual credit the new capital found by the government 
to be necessary not only for enlargement of plant, but for 
renewing maturing obligations. 

“6. Immediate increases in rates as defined by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s special report to meet 
increasing operating expenses and strengthen credit are 
necessary in eastern territory and may become necessary 
in other territories. 

“7. Railroad men drafted to be enrolled and assigned 
to railroad service until actually needed for military 
service.” 
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Since the plan suggested. by the railroads could be put 
into effect without any legislation, Senator Newland’ 
statement that the President would address Congress wa 
taken to mean that the latter does not favor the railroad 
plan. 

Mr. Harrison’s letter, among those who know somethin; 
about the situation, is regarded as a plea that the railroad; 
be allowed to work out plans for unifying and making th: 
railroads efficient by the appointment of one traffic man to 
speak for the government in giving orders for shipment oi 
government freight and freight needed by those supplying 
government needs—a plea that the government quit spoil 
ing the broth by designating so many army and navy offi- 
cers, administrators, and so’forth, as cooks competent to 
use spoons. 

Present Operating Methods. 

A change in the status of railroads, by reason of legis 
lation, days after the Commission made its report to Con- 
gress, seemed to be months away. A change, however, in 
operating conditions seemed certain by reason of Priority 
Agent Lovett’s table of precedence for commodities. That 
table, technically priority order No. 5, ipso facto, demol- 
ished bulletin No. 22 of the American Railway Associa- 
tion’s special defense committee, commonly known as the 
railroads’ war board. Its death was announced from the 
committee’s office in a brief statement that “bulletin No. 22 
has been canceled.” Even if no action were taken by the 
association, the priority order, having the effect of law, 
would set ‘it aside. 

Improvement in transportation is also expected by rea- 
son of the fact that Fuel Administrator Garfield has ap- 
proved the formation of coal pools in the central West by 
an association of coal men under the name of Coal Ship- 
pers’ Terminal Pool Association, with Fred C. Baird, com- 
missioner of the lake cargo coal pool, and before that su- 
perintendent of transportation on the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, in general charge of the pools which will be estab- 
lished in practically every city in the central West, like 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
St. Louis. A. A. Augustus is chairman of the executive 
and advisory committee of the association and Baird is 
the representative of the Thompson operating committee. 
That operating committee is now undertaking to clear the 
Cc. & O. yards at Russell, Ky., and other points where coal 
is assembled and billed to reconsignment points. 


The central idea is to disregard ownership of coal and 
distribute it in the shortest time. That may be a violation 
of the anti-trust laws (many operators are afraid it is, and 
therefore hesitate to be known as members of pooling asso- 
ciations), but even if it is, Garfield is on record as ap- 
proving the scheme and saying he will co-operate with the 
pooling committees as long as they are useful. 

All these arrangements are going forward on the as- 
sumption that the railroads’ war board will be left in 
charge of the railroads, whether as agents of the President 
under the law of August 28, or as representatives of the 
owners of the property, is of no importance.so far as 
physical operation is concerned. If the President takes 
them over, it will still be necessary for some plan for their 
operation to be made. 

The situation respecting the House part of the legislative 
work to be done is in an even more hazy condition than in 
the Senate. C. W. Adamson, of Georgia, is still chairman 
of the committee on.interstate and foreign commerce, al- 
though his nomination to be a member of the board of 
general appraisers of merchandise was confirmed last sum- 

(Continued on page 1273) 
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HANDLING OF HEAVY ARTICLES 


|. AND S. NO. 1027 a (47 I. C. C., 323-334) 
Submitted October 10, 1917. Opinion No. 4849. 


Proposed increased charges for delivering heavy articles by 
lighter at New York, N. Y., justified. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 


The facts stated in the following paragraphs were made 
the subject of a proposed report and no substantial 
changes have been found to be necessary upon a review 
of the exceptions filed and the argument thereon. 

What is known as the New York rate group embraces 
not only the city of New York, but the northern part of 
the state of New Jersey, points along the Hudson River 
almost as far north as Albany, N. Y., and points on Long 
Island as far east as Jamaica. As a general rule, the 
rail carriers serving this territory will, deliver freight 
at any point in the rate group without imposing any 
charges in addition to the New York rates. Because of 
the peculiar terminal conditions at New York it is neces- 
sary for the railroads serving the port to employ lighters 
and car floats in transferring freight from their terminals 
to the various points of delivery along the shore of the 
harbor. With certain important exceptions to be noted 
later, delivery by lighter or car float is.-made without 
any additional cost to the shipper. The rail carriers own 
and operate lighters and car floats, but not in sufficient 
numbers to handle all the tonnage offered, and it is their 
practice to employ independent lighterage companies to 
deliver part of the traffic. The latter are commonly re- 
ferred to as “outside companies,” and for convenience 
will be so designated in this report. For delivering the 
general run of lighterage traffic the outside companies 
have for years received from the rail carriers a published 
allowance for this service, usually 60 cents per ton, and 
the eastern carriers deduct that amount from the through 
rates to cover the terminal service before prorating with 
their western connections. 


For the lighterage of articles weighing more than 3 
tons each additional allowances, varying with the weight, 
are paid to the outside companies and additional charges 
are imposed upon shippers. Articles weighing over 3 
ons can be handled only by large “steam-hoist” lighters. 
Only three of the respondents, the New York Central, 
ihe Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, own a sufficient number of these 
irger boats to handle a substantial part of the heavy 
rticles transported over their lines. The other carriers, 
icluding the Pennsylvania, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley 
nd the Baltimore & Ohio, depend almost entirely upon 
he outside companies for handling their heavy articles, 
nd even the carriers owning steam-hoist lighters rely in 
art upon the outside companies for this, service. 


The extra charges at present imposed upon shippers 
or the lighterage delivery of articles weighing more 
han 3 tons are as follows: Pieces weighing from 3 to 
0 tons, 40 cents per ton; from 20 to 30 tons, 65 cents; 
‘om 30 to 35 tons, $1.15; from 35 to 40 tons, $1.90; from 


40 to 45 tons, $2.40; and from 45 to 50 tons, $2.90. These 
charges are superimposed upon the New York rates, and, 
inasmuch as the latter are generally understood to con- 
tain an allowance of 60 cents per ton deducted by the 
terminal lines for the lighterage service before prorating 
with connecting carriers, as previously explained; the 
extra charges given above should be increased by 60 
cents to determine the total charges assigned to the 
terminal service and paid as allowances to the outside 
companies. Thus, for delivering a 5-ton piece of struc- 
tural steel, the extra charge for which is 40 cents per 
ton,.the outside companies receive $1 per ton; and for 
delivering a 25-ton piece, the extra charge for which is 
65 cents per ton, they receive $1.25. 

In the present proceeding the rail carriers propose to 
increase the extra charges for lightering heavy articles, 
with corresponding increases in’the allowances to the 
outside companies, as indicated in the following table: 


Present Present Proposed Proposed 
Extra Allow- Extra Allow- 
Weight of Charge ance Charge ance 
Single Pieces. Per Ton. Per Ton.* Per Ton. Per Ton.* 
Up to 3 tons 
3 tons to 20 tons.... 
20 tons to 30 tons.... 
30 tons to 35 tons.... 
35 tons to 40 tons 
40 tons to 45 tons.... 
45 tons to 50 tons.. 2.90 3.5 
*As is elsewhere indicated in the report, the increased allow- 
ances are now being paid to the independent lighterage com- 
panies by some of the respondents. 
yReduction. 


No protest was made at the hearing against these in- 
creases. The protestants object solely to a further pro- 
posal of the respondents to cancel an exception in the 
present tariffs reading as follows: 


When a lighterage order from one shipper or consignee covers 
delivery of 50 tons or more at one time from one harbor point 
for one harbor destination, or when the freight charges on a 
shipment from one shipper to one consignee are assessed on a 
minimum of 50 tons, no extra charge will be made for single 
= as 20 tons or less; otherwise the foregoing rates 
will apply. 


Shipments of structural iron and steel and of Indiana 
limestone to New York are almost invariably made in 
lots of more than 50 tons to one consignee and the indi- 
vidual pieces usually weight less than 20 tons. By virtue 
of the above exception, therefore, shippers of these com- 
modities, which are used in New York in large quantities, 
have avoided the payment of the extra charges shown 
in the preceding table. If the exception were canceled, 
as now proposed, shipments of these commodities, ‘re- 
gardless of the quantity offered, would be subject to the 
additional charge of 40 cents per ton shown in the table 
for the lighterage delivery of pieces weighing from ‘3 
to 20 tons. It will be noted that it is not proposed to 
increase this 40-cent charge, but to apply it uniformly 
by canceling the exception regardless of the size of the 
shipment. The protestants represented at the hearing 
are the Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Indi- 
ana Limestone Association of New York, Greater New 
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York Cut Stone Contractors’ Association, and the United 
States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries. These 
protestants are interested solely in the withdrawal of the 
exception as it affects the charges for the transportation 
of limestone and structural iron and steel, and they ex- 
press of record their willingness to pay the increased 
charges on the individual pieces when offered in lots of 
less than 50 tons. They are also willing to pay the in- 
creased charges on pieces weighing over 20 tons, which 
are not covered by the exception. The operation of the 
schedules in question was suspended by appropriate or- 
ders until Dec. 15, 1917. 

The exception in question was incorporated in the tar- 
iffs of the rail carriers in 1908 because the outside com- 
panies indicated at that time their willingness to deliver 
articles weighing less than 20 tons for the usual allow- 
ance of 60 cents per ton, if offered in lots of at least 
50 tons for one delivery. On July 21, 1916, 18 of the 
outside companies made a joint demand in writing upon 
the rail carriers for an increase from 60 cents to $1 in 
the lighterage allowance. It is said that only three of 
the outside companies have suitable equipment for han- 
dling heavy articles. On May 3, 1916, one of them, the 
Merritt & Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Company, which 
handles heavy articles for a number of the respondents, 
and which performs nearly all of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s heavy lighterage, notified the chdirman of the 
lighterage and terminal committee of the respondents 
that “in view of the great increase in operating expenses 
occasioned by the recent advance in cost of coal, crews’ 
wages, towages, repairs and all supplies,” it proposed to 
increase its lighterage charges to the amount shown in 
the preceding table. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
been paying the increased allowances since August, 1916, 
the New Jersey Central and the New York Central since 
February, 1917, and the Pennsylvania for a still longer 
period, and they are now being paid by all the respond- 
ents. In the case of articles weighing from 3 to 20 
tons, when offered in lots of at least 50 tons for one 
delivery, the allowance now paid is $1 per ton, all of 
which is being absorbed by the rail carriers out of the 
New York rates. They propose in this proceeding to shift 
a portion of this burden to the shippers, the respondents 
to absorb only 60 cents per ton, which, as already ex- 
plained, is the amount usually absorbed on ordinary light- 
erage freight, the balance of 40 cents per ton to be borne 
by the shippers. 

As previously indicated, the joint demand of the out- 
side companies for greater allowances was based princi- 
pally upon the increased cost of performing the lighterage 
service, and a large part of the evidence of record is 
addressed to operating costs. That there has recently 
been a substantial increase in the cost of almost every 
item entering into the lighterage operation is shown by 
the evidence. The following statement, filed by a rep- 
resentative of the Merritt & Chapman Derrick & Wreck- 
ing Company, shows how the wages now paid by that 
company compare with those paid in 1915: 





Wages Wages 
Class of Labor. in 1915. in 1917. 
Deck hands, per month............eeeseeeeeeees $45.00 $60.00 
Captains, per Month.........ccccsccceecccececvcs 75.00 95.00 
Engineers, per Month... .......+--eeeeeeeeeeeeees 75.00 95.00 
Gauntline men, per month...........--.eeeeeeeee 50.00 65.00 
Boiler makers, per day....... 3.50 4.25 
Ship carpenters, per day as ht 
0 e 


Ship callers, per Gay. ....-...ccccceceecsceccecece 
The cost of workmen’s compensation insurance, which 


was $1.50 per $100 of pay roll in 1914, was $3.674 at the 
time of the hearing and was to be advanced June 1, 1917, 
to $6.04. 
That there has been a corresponding increase in the 
cost of the supplies commonly used by lightermen is also 


shown. This is indicated by the following, taken from 
one of the exhibits: 
Cost Cost 
Commodity. in 1915. in 1917 
ered ee Cate nak ace hes cae eg pia we $3.15 $5.50 
ee a er .07 13% 
SN SG MIN go. c. ce vere ods bvinbsvececoes'en's .07 12 
Boiler plates, per pound...........-.seeeeees 02% 18 
eS... GS 6S ree ee .03 .08 
SS a RRS ae .20 .50 
Se I, WE INI, gon ccc n cee ices csees bes .02 .07 
NY MED SEY TLS“, obo Gaia eed ones Cie s'bdctees $35-40 $55-60 
ES St os 50 oc enE aes eee kee hr oeiuiteae 15 -18-.20 
i vin hs caavereneeede des coudbed 6.00 7.75 
I NI o.oo osc cd net edecseaces cote oon -96 1.40 


Ree GEE, DOP PETS nec icccsccasciccccbeces -20 .34 
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There is much other evidence of record with referer:ce 
to the increased cost of the various articles used in «1¢ 
construction, repair, and operation of the floating equ (p- 
ment of the lighterage companies, but it is deemed © n- 
necessary to reproduce it in detail in this report. 


Since articles weighing less than 3 tons are entit od 
to “free lighterage,” whereas those weighing 3 tons or 
more are subject_to extra charges, much of the evider ce 
has been addressed to the relative cost of delivering ‘he 
two classes of traffic. For the lighterage delivery of 
ordinary merchandise, as distinguished from the hea vy 
articles, small and comparatively inexpensive lighters «re 
used. These are described on the present record as 
merely “large boxes, with wooden sides, wooden enis, 
wooden bottom and wooden deck, with a wooden or iron 
mast and gaff.” The “crew” consists of one or two men, 
and the hoisting is done by hand. As a general rule, 
these boats cannot handle articles weighing more than 
3 tons, which can be delivered only by large “steam- 
hoist” lighters, colloquially called “derricks.” These have 
an inner construction of steel, are equipped with a heavy 
iron mast and boom, and carry a crew of from 5 to 8 men, 
including a captain and a licensed engineer. The cost 


of such a lighter, with a lifting capacity of 20 tons, is . 


$40,000. Those with a lifting capacity of 40 tons are 
worth from $55,000 to $60,000. On these boats the hoist- 
ing machinery is-operated by steam. The cost. of towage, 
which is one of the most important items of expense, is 
considerably greater for the steam-hoist lighters than for 
the others. The items of insurance and depreciation are 
also greater for the larger boats. Moreover, the heavy 
articles are offered for transportation in’ so much smaller 
volume than ordinary merchandise that the more expen- 
sive boats, specially equipped for handling the heavy 
commodities, must lie idle part of the time. For this 
reason, and because of the expense incident to their 
operation, there are comparatively few of these larger 
vessels in the harbor. Thus the Pennsylvania, which owns 
and operates a fleet of nearly 200 lighters, does not own 
a single boat with a lifting capacity of more than 10 
tons. The New York Central has only 8 lighters with 
a capacity of 10 tons or more, and these are used prin- 
cipally as stationary derricks in unloading freight from 
cars. We have already observed that only three of the 
outside companies are provided with these larger boats. 
The average capacity of lighters is from 200 to 500 tons, 
but some of the largest boats can carry 900 or 1,000 tons. 
The evidence with respect to the cost of the lighterage 
service is unsatisfactory, in part vecause of the inherent 
difficulty of arriving at an accurate determination of the 
cost, and in part because of the uncertainty, ambiguity, 
and incompleteness of some of the testimony and exhibits 
of respondents’ witnesses. It is believed, however, that 
a brief résumé of this evidence, unsatisfactory though it 
is, will be helpful in determining the issue presented. 
The representative of the Merritt & Chapman Derrick 
& Wrecking Company, whose testimony has already been 
referred to, introduced in evidence a statement describ- 
ing 44 lighter loads of articles weighing up to 20 tons, 
delivered by that company for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
during the period of six months from Nov. 1, 1916, to 
May 1, 1917. The shipments included 4 cars of generator 
parts, 6 cars of transformers, 3 carload shipments of 
one lathe each, 23 carloads of locomotive machinery and 
parts, 41 cars of “machinery,” 2 cars of granite, 2 cars 
of marble, 8 cars of structural steel, and one or more 
shipments of motor parts, rudders, castings, boilers, etc. 
This list gives an idea of the miscellaneous character 
of the commodities affected by the tariff item under con- 
sideration; and it should be observed in this connection 
that no protests are made except on behalf of shippers 
interested in the transportation of stone and structural 
iron and steel. The total weight of the 44 loads was 
5,122,279 pounds, making an average of 116,415 pounds, 
or 58.2 net tons per load. The total allowances reteived 
by the Merritt & Chapman Company for the delivery of 
these shipments were $2,667, including $240 for demur- 
rage. The average allowance per lighter load, not in- 
cluding the demurrage, was $F5.16. The total cost of 
the delivery service was $4,684.66, making an average 
cost of $106.47 per load, or $1.83 per net ton. The cost 
of lightering each shipment was determined by ascer- 
taining the cost of the boat used for the actual numer 
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o: days employed in making each delivery, the cost for 
one day being arrived at by taikng the total cost of 
operation for one year, including interest on investment, 
and dividing by the number of working days. The cost 
o! towage and other special items was then added. It 
will be noted that the lighterage company lost $2,017.66 
on these shipments, according to the figures, and that 
the average cost of the service exceeded by 83 cents 
per net ton the allowance of $1 now paid by the respond- 
ents. One of the protestants criticizes the statement 
because it shows only that the articles in question 
weighed “up to 20 tons,” without stating what percentage 
weighed over 3 tons. We may safely assume, however, 
that most of the articles exceeded 3 tons in weight, not 
only because of their nature, but because there are in- 
cluded in the statement all heavy articles which the Mer- 
riitt & Chapman Company delivered for the Pennsylvania 
during the six months’ period covered by the exhibit. 
As a general rule, the Merritt & Chapman Company does 
not use its steam-hoist lighters for the delivery of ordi- 
nary merchandise. 

It may be said with confidence that the average cost 
per ton of lightering ordinary merchandise is consider- 
ably less than the cost of $1.83 given above. A compara- 
tively recent study made by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road showed the average cost of all its general lighterage 
during a typical month to be $1.07 per ton. The fact 
that a large part of the general merchandise traffic is 
handled by the railroads and by the outside companies 
for approximately 60 cents per ton also indicates that 
the cost of delivering that traffic is much less than the 
average cost of delivering all kinds of heavy articles. 


Evidence submitted by a witness for the New York 
Central Railroad, which handles a large quantity of lime- 
stone, indicates that the cost of its heavy lighterage 
traffic is considerably in excess of the allowance of $1 
per ton paid to the outside companies. This witness 
testified that at the present time it requires an average 
of five days for the New York Central’s lighters to make 


a round trip, and that even under favorable conditions - 


a lighter cannot average more than seven round trips 
per month. The average lighter load carried by the boats 
of this company is 100 tons. Although the evidence is 
conflicting, it is probably safe to say that the use of 
one of the expensive steam-hoist lighters for oné day is 
worth from $25 to $50, at a conservative estimate. Even 
using the lower estimate, we must figure $125 for the 
use of the boat for five days, making $1.25 per ton for 
a 100-ton load; but this does not allow for the cost of 
towage, which is an important item, or for the cost of 
loading and unloading, which is approximately 25 cents 


per ton. These figures probably explain why the New . 


York Central finds it advisable to use its own heavy 


lighters as stationary derricks in unloading freight from , 


cars at its Sixtieth street yard. A further explanation 
lies in the fact that shippers are permitted to designate 
the lighterage company to deliver their heavy articles. 
It is said that the choice loads are frequently given to 
an outside company whom the shipper desires to favor, 
the less profitable business being left to the railroads. 
Another advantage enjoyed by the outside companies is 
ihat they are free to handle non-railroad business at such 
rates aS may be agreed upon by private contract, and 
ihe earnings on this traffic are sometimes materially in 
excess of those derived from delivering freight for the 
respondents at the published rates. 


The cost per ton of lightering limestone and structural 
ivon and steel is less than the average cost for the heavy 
articles generally because of the heavier loading of those 
commodities. Indiana limestone is ordinarily shipped to 
New York in lots of from two to eight cars for one con- 

enee. It is relatively low-grade commodity, the freight 
‘harges per car from Indiana to New York usually ex- 

eding the value of the shipment. An exhibit filed on 

‘half of the Merritt & Chapman Company shows nine 

‘presentative loads of stone delivered by that company. 

he average weight per load was 175.6 tons, the average 

‘lowance 99 cents per ton, and the average cost of light- 

rage 93.5 cents per ton. The latter figure is based on 

ie most satisfactory evidence of record with respect 

) the cost of lightering stone and should be compared 

ith the proposed total allowance of $1 per ton. At the 

me of the hearing the Merritt & Chapman Company 
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was lightering imported stone and marble from steamer 
t6 yard and from yaré to yard at a rate of 80 cents per 
ton, but it was stated that this was to be increased to 
$1 per ton effective July 1, 1917. In the case of traffic 
handled from steamer to yard the lighterage companies 
receive an additional allowance of 80 cents per ton for 
hoisting the commodity out of the hold of the vessel, 
making the total allowance $1.60 per ton. 

A witness for the New York Central expressed the 
view that it would be practicable to make an exception 
of stone because of its heavy loading, but he was careful 


* to state that this was only his personal view, and wit- 


nesses for the other carriers did not express that opinion. 
The limestone interests would agree to a minimum of 
100 tons per load if no charge were imposed in addition 
to the New York rate. Inasmuch as the average lighter 
load of limestone is materially in excess of 100 tons, an 
increase in the minimum weight to that figure would not 
operate to increase substantially the respondents’ earn- 
ings on this traffic. 

Like limestone, structural iron and steel load heavily, 
move in large quantities, and are not -easily damaged. 
In Lighterage and Storage Regulations. at New York, 35 
I. C. C., 47 (The Traffic World, July 31,.1915, p. 247), the 
carriers proposed certain increases in the charges for 
lightering heavy articles and to restrict the application 
of the exception, whereby pieces weighing less than 20 
tons are carried without extra charge if offered in lots 
of 50 tons or more, to shipments of marble and stone. 
In discussing that feature of the case the Commission 
said: 

We also conclude from the record that the proposed exception 
in favor of shipments of marble and stone is not justified, as 
shipments of iron and steel, and possibly of other commodities, 


are as quickly and economically handled as those of marble 
or stone, and are also less liable to damage. 


A portion of the testimony in that case, filed as an ex- 
hibit in the present record, shows that the transporta- 
tion conditions surrounding the transportation of heavy 
iron and steel articles on the one hand, and heavy stone 
on the other, are so similar that it would be inadvisable 
to distinguish between them with respect to the lighter- 
age charges. 

From the limestone quarries in Indiana is obtained 
more than 75 per cent of all the limestone produced in 
the United States. Indiana limestone constitutes over 90 
per cent of the total limestone consumed in the New York 
market, where it competes with marble, granite and terra 
cotta. These are usually shipped in finished form, in small 
slabs or pieces, and are lightered without extra charge. 
Indiana limestone, on the other hand, is always shipped 
to New York in rough blocks averaging about 10 tons in 
weight, and would therefore be subject to the increased 
charges here proposed. Competition between these vari- 
ous commodities is assigned by the protestants as one 
reason for disapproving the cancellation of the exception. 
The evidence also shows that some of the stoneyards in 
the vicinity of New York are located on the lines of a 
rail carrier, and stone consigned to those yards would 
escape the extra lighterage charges. It is said that one- 
third of all the limestone shipped to New York is deliv- 
ered at rail sidings. 

It is the opinion of the limestone interests on whose 
behalf the protest was made that the respondents’ earn- 
ings on the limestone traffic are sufficiently high to per- 
mit them to absorb not only the former allowance of 60 
cents per ton, but the increased allowance of $1 now 
being paid to the outside companies. The rate on lime- 
stone from Bedford to New York at the time of the hear- 
ing was 29.3 cents per 100 pounds, or $5.86 per net ton. 
If $1 is absorbed for the lighterage service, the net reve- 
nue for the line haul is $4.86 per net ton. Assuming the 
distance from Bedford to New York to be 917 miles, the 
line-haul revenue per ton-mile is 5.3 mills, and the revenue 
per car-mile, based on an average loading of 45 tons, is 
23.8 cents. 


Comparatively little evidence has been addressed to the 
charges proposed for the lighterage of articles weighing 
over 20 tons, but such evidence as is before us indicates 
that the proposed charges are not excessive. The protest- 
ants, interested only in the,)transportation of stone and 
structural iron and steel, express of record their willing- 
ness to pay the increased charges on pieces weighing 
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more than 20 tons. An exhibit filed by respondents shows 
that the average cost of lightering 22 loads containing 
articles weighing from 20 to 40 tons was $1.76 per ton. 
The proposed extra charge is $1.40 per ton. The evi- 
dence showing the increased cost of labor and supplies 
should also be considered in gauging the reasonableness 
of these charges. 

In determining the issue presented in this proceeding 
the Commission has given consideration to the general 
terminal problem at the port of New York, and especially 
to the competition between the -trunk lines for New 


York traffic. Because New York is the leading manufac- © 


turing city of the country, and by far the largest port, 
there is keen rivalry between the nine trunk lines serving 
it. A peculiar feature of the situation at the port is the 
accessibility of the terminals of the trunk lines to indus- 
tries located in all parts of the harbor. Thus, a manufac- 
turer located on the property of the Bush Terminal Com- 
pany on the Brooklyn shore has convenient access, be- 
cause of the lighterage service, to the terminals of all the 
trunk lines and when it is considered that the rail carriers 
have fleets of small lighters with which they can compete 
for the general merchandise traffic offered in all parts 
of the harbor, it is not surprising that the competition has 
brought to a common level the rates of transportation 
published by all of the carriers, or that a part of the cost 
of the terminal service is absorbed out of the through 
rates. 

This competition does not exist to the same extent 
with respect to the transportation of heavy articles. The 
evidence already referred to shows that only three of the 
respondents are equipped to handle such articles, and 
that even they depend in part upon the facilities of light- 
erage companies specially equipped for this service. In 
the brief filed on behalf of the limestone interests it is 
stated that the respondents’ inability to handle heavy 
articles with their own equipment “puts the carriers at 
the mercy of outside handlers, some of whom have no 
tariffs filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
The dependence of the rail carriers upon the outside com- 
panies is one of the essential features of this situation, 
and its importance is not diminished by the suggestion 
that the respondents should provide their own facilities 
for this work. Even if each of the carriers shoulld sup- 
ply itself with a numher of the large steam-hoist lighters 
the uncontradicted evidence is that they would lie idle 
part of the time, and in view of the present conditions in 
the shipbuilding industry such boats could be obtained 
only at prohibitive prices and after long delay. 

The protestants contend that the line-haul rates on 
heavy commodities should include their delivery, and that 


it is incumbent upon the respondents as a matter of law 


to show the increased rates, as distinguished from the 
increased terminal charges, to be just and reasonable. 


‘While it is generally true, as we have frequently observed, 


that the published transportation rates in this country 
cover receipt, transportation and delivery, this has not 
been construed, and may not properly be construed, as 
preventing the publication of separate terminal charges 
for peculiar terminal services. In New England Coal & 
Coke Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C., 276 (The Traffic 
World, March 13, 1915, p. 543), in discussing the pro- 
priety of a separate charge for dumping coal from cars 
to boats at Norfolk and Newport News, Va., the Com- 


mission said: 

There is nothing in the act which prohibits the separate pub- 
lication of charges for services of this kind. It is specifically 
provided in section 6 that the schedule shall ‘‘state separately 
all terminal charges, storage charges, icing charges, and all 
other charges which the Commission may require,’’ as well as 
“any rules or regulations which in any wise change, affect, or 
determine any part of the aggregate of such aforesaid rates, 
fares, and charges, or the value of the services hendered 
* * **'* The plain intent of the whole section is that all 
matters which enter into or aid in determining the whole or any 
part of the charge imposed by the carrier for the service 
rendered shall be so published that they may be plainly and 
unmistakably ascertained by the public. The separate publica- 
tion of charges of this kind not only makes possible a more 
accurate allocation of the carriers’ revenue and expenditures, 
but removes the uncertainty sometimes occasioned by impos- 
ing a blanket charge for a number of services of different kinds. 


In a sense the tariff exception with which we are here 
dealing is an anomaly. If additional charges are imposed 
in all instances on pieces weighing over 20 tons—and the 
protestants express their willingness to pay such charges 
—there seems to be no reason for requiring the respond- 
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ents to absorb the whole cost of lighterage on articles 
weighing from 3 to 20 tons when offered in lots of 50 tons. 
Again, if pieces of stone and structural iron weighing from 
3 to 20 tons are carried without extra charge to the ship- 
per when offered in lots of 50 tons, it would seem logical 
to make similar provision for 50-ton lots of locomotive 
parts, machinery, lathes, boilers and other heavy articles, 
yet no shippers interested in the transportation of these 
other commodities appeared at the hearing to oppose the 
cancellation of the exception, although those commodities 
are sometimes offered in lots of more than 50 tons. Fur- 
thermore, it is shown that the principal reason for the 
original incorporation of the exception in the tariffs, if 
not the only reason, was the willingness of the outside 
companies to perform this service without extra charce. 
Their recent demands for increased allowances, justified 
by substantial increases in the cost of lighterage service, 
show that the reason for the exception no longer exists. 
Wholly apart from such considerations as these is the 
broader question whether the cost of an unusual and ex- 
pensive terminal service, performed with special equip- 
ment~not owned by the respondents, should be absorbed 
by them. Unless the transportation rates were made to 
include such special service it is clearly not incumbent on 
the carriers to absorb these costs out of their revenues, 
The fact that the exception was first published in 1908, 
and then only because the outside companies agreed to 
perform the heavy lighterage without extra charge, shows 
that the transportation rates were not made to include 
the cost of this service. 

At the risk of repetition attention is called to the fact 
that the proposed charge for lightering articles weighing 
from 3 to 20 tons is the same as the present charge, 40 
cents per ton. Not even the protestants contend that the 
lighterage service can be performed at a cost even ap- 
proximately as low as that figure. In addition to this 
sum there is paid to the outside companies the additional 
sum of 60 cents absorbed by the respondents out of the 
New York rates, making the total allowance $1 per ton. 
Inasmuch as this allowance is now being paid by several 
of the respondents, they are now absorbing $1 per ton on 
all traffic to which the exception applies. The respond- 
ents ask, in effect, that they be required to absorb only 
60 cents of the allowance, and that 40 cents be borne by 
the shippers. The protestants ask, on the other hand, 
that the whole allowance of $1 be borne by the rail car- 
riers. In the light of the evidence of record in this pro- 
ceeding the conclusion cannot be reached that this whole 
burden should fall upon the respondents, nor can it prop- 
erly be contended that the carriers are unreasonable in 
asking the shipping public to bear 40 per cent of the ter- 
minal cost. This statement is not to be interpreted as 
meaning that it is incumbent upon the respondents to 
continue the absorption of 60 cents per ton out of the 
transportation rates, for that question is not presented for 
determination upon this record. 

We find that the proposed increased charges are justi- 
fied, and an order will be entered vacating the orders of 


suspension. 


RATE ON SALT 


An award of reparation has been made by the third 
division in No. 7135, La Fayette Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg et al., opinion No. 4837, 47 I. C. C. 
246-8, on account of an unreasonable rate on salt from 
Rittman, O., to La Fayette, La., the charges being col- 
lected on a combination rate of 561-3 cents. The repara- 
tion is to be down to the basis of a rate of 36.2 cents, sub- 
sequently established. 


RATES ON APPLES 


In No. 8756, Muskogee Produce Co. et al. vs. St. Louis & 
San’ Francisco, opinion No. 4835, 47 I. C. C. 239-42, division 
No. 3 has held rates on apples from paints in northwes'- 
ern and. adjoining parts of Arkansas and Missouri ‘0 
Muskogee, Okla., unduly prejudicial because more thn 
five cents per 100 pounds higher than to Fort Smith, Ark. 
The carriers were ordered to establish and maintain 
rates on that basis on or before February 15. 
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REPARATION ON LUMBER 


‘he Commission, third division, in No. 9338, Randolph 
Hurrison et al. vs. Mississippi Central, opinion No. 4841, 
47 I. C. C. 259-60, awarded reparation on a carload of 
lumber from Epley, Miss., to Hanover, Pa., because the 
carriers had not provided for diversion at Potomac Yards, 
put compelled the complainant to pay the combination of 
rates to and from that point The decision, following 


the principles laid down in Central Commercial Club vs. 
L. & N., 33 I. C. C. 164, and Doran & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L., 
33 I. GC. C. 523, says the carriers should have provided 
for diversion at a charge of not more than $5, so the 
shipper would have had the benefit of a rate of 30 cents 
instead of being compelled to pay a combination of 39.5. 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PAPER 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8906, 
Standard Roefing Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. et al., opinion 
No. 4821, 47 I. C. C, 212-14, on a finding that the rates on 
prepared roofing and building paper from Chicago and 
Chicago Heights to Tulsa and Muskogee, between March 
19, 1918, and January 18, 1915, were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded the rates now in effect. 


FAILURE TO COMPLETE CONTRACT 


CASE NO. 9159 (47 I. C. C., 219-220) 
EAGLE PASS LUMBER COMPANY VS. GALVESTON, 
HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY COM- 
PANY ET AL. 
Submitted Dec. 7, 1916. Opinion No. 4824. 


1. Rate on iron pipe, pipe fittings and boiler tubes in carloads 
from New York, N. Y., to Eagle Pass, Tex., found to have 
been legally applicable and not shown to have been un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

2. Carriers’ failure to complete a transportation service con- 
tracted for is not a basis for an award of reparation war 
the Act to regulate commerce. 


Division 3, Commissioners Harlan, Hall and Anderson. 
By Division 3: 


Complainant is a corporation engaged in the lumber 


business at Eagle Pass, Tex. By complaint, filed Aug. 
29, 1916, it alleges that the charges collected by defend- 
ants on two carloads of iron pipe and boiler tubes and 
one carload of iron pipe and pipe fittings, shipped from 
New York, N. Y., to Eagle Pass, destined to Agujita, Sabi- 
nas and Lampacitos, Mexico, during the period from Jan. 
23 to Feb. 14, 1913, inclusive, were unreasonable. Rep- 
aration is asked. The claim was presented to the Com- 
mission informally Oct. 31, 1913. Rates are stated in 
cents per 100 pounds. 

The shipments moved over defendants’ lines to Hagle 
Pass. Charges were prepaid at joint rates applicable from 
point of origin to final destinations. Prior to the arrival 
of the shipments at Eagle Pass revolutionary conditions 
in Mexico resulted in the establishment of an embargo 
on all traffic moving through Eagle Pass destined to Mex- 
ico. The shipments apparently arrived at Eagle Pass 
during February, 1913, and were there held by the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company for 
a period not definitely established of record, at the ex- 
piration of which complainant, at the request of the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, and in order to 
release the equipment and help to relieve the congestion 
at Eagle Pass, surrendered the bills of lading and unloaded 
the shipments. Subsequently complainant made an inde- 
pendent arrangement with the parties then in control of 
the railroads beyond Eagle Pass, as a result of which the 
shipments were loaded into cars of the Mexican lines in 
April, 1918, and transported to the original billed des- 
tinations. At the time of movement a rate of 57 cents 
was applicable on this traffic from New York to Eagle 
Pass over the route of movement, and defendants re- 

ided to complainant the difference between the charges 

epaid and those which would have accrued at the 57- 
‘ent rate plus a charge of $3 per car. The record does 

‘t show definitely the service for which this latter charge 

is made, and we cannot, therefore, say whether or not 

was legally collected. 

The measure of the 57-cent rate is not attacked, com- 

‘ainant’s contention being that as defendants contracted 
‘or the through transportation of these shipments to 
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Mexico and failed to comply with the terms of the con- 
tract; and as complainant accepted the shipments at 
Eagle Pass at defendants’ request and for their conven- 
ience, the charges to Eagle Pass should have been com- 
puted on the basis of the divisions these defendants would 
have received out of the joint rates upon the basis of 
which charges were originally collected. These divisions 
which are not on file with this Commission are stated to 
have been 51% cents on the shipments destined to 
Agujita and Sabinas and 51 cents on the shipments des- 
tined to Lampacitos. Defendants were not represented 
at the hearing, but they requested permission on our 
special docket to make reparation upon the basis sought 
by complainant. 

Effective Feb. 1, 1916, the joint rates from New York 
to the Mexican destinations here in question were can- 
celed, provision being made for the application of com- 
bination rates. On April 28, 1917, the 57-cent rate from 
New York to Eagle Pass was increased to 60 ceits. 

We find that the 57-cent rate charged on these ship- 
ments was legally applicable, and that it is not shown 
to have been unreasonable. The failure of defendants 
to complete a transportation service which they con- 
tracted to perform, does not constitute a basis for an 
award of reparation under the act to regulate commerce. 

An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 

ANDERSON, Commissioner, dissents. 


REFUND FOR OVERCHARGE 


In No. 9406, Minnesota & Ontario Power Co. vs. Big 
Fork & International Falls et al., opinion No. 4819, 47 
I. C. C., 208-9, the third division has found that two 
carloads of news print paper from International Falls, 
Minn., to Little Rock, Ark., were overcharged and ordered 
a refund. The complainant asked for an award of $25 
as attorney’s fee, but the Commission had to say that 
it has no jurisdiction either to award a fee of that. kind 
or to issue a judgment in fdvor of the complainant for 
the overcharge. 


RATE ON SCRAP IRON 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8732, Price Iron & 
Steel Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western et al., opinion No. 
4822, 47 I. C. C., 215-6, holding that the rate on scrap iron 
from Elsdon, Ill., to East Chicago, Ind., had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. 


RATE ON BRICK 


An order of dismissal has been entered by the third di- 
vision in No. 8961, Kansas Buff Brick & Mfg. Co. vs. 
M., K. & T. et al., opinion No. 4823, 47 I. C. C., 217-8, 
the finding being that the rate legally applicable on brick 
from Chanute, Kan., to Jefferson City, Mo., had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. 


RATE ON SULPHUR 


The third division has dismissed No. 9277, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Houston & Brazos Valley 
R. R. et al., opinion No. 4825, 47 I. C. C., 221-2, holding 
the rate on sulphur from Bryan Mound to Connable, Ala., 
had not been shown to be unreasonable. In its allegation 
of unreasonableness, the report says, the complainant re- 
lied solely on a subsequent reduction of the rate. 


IMPORTED MOLASSES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9358, Rapier Sugar 
Feed Co. vs. L. & N., opinion No. 4826, 47 I. C. C., 
222-3, thereby denying reparation on certain tank car- 
loads of imported blackstrap molasses shipped from New 
Orleans to Owensboro, Ky. The report says the testi- 
mony shows the complainant did not bear the charges. 
Commissioner McChord dissented. 


COTTON FACTORY SWEEPINGS 


The third division has dismissed, for lack of proof, No. 
9171, E. I. de Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. P. R. R.° 
Co. et al., opinion No. 4827, 47 I. C. C., 224. The com- 
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plaint was against the rate on cotton factory sweepings 
in bales from Philadelphia to Hopewell, Va. The report 
says no one who had seen the shipments testified in be- 
half of the complainants and the defendants’ have no 
knowledge of the character of the traffic other than that 
shown in the billing. The rate aapeesed — collected 
was that on cotton. 


CHARGES ON LUMBER 


An order of dismissal has been made by the third di- 
vision in No. 9367, Thomas McFarland Lumber Co. vs. 
St. L. S. W. et al., opinion No. 4828, 47 I. C. C., 225-6, it 
having found that the charges on a carload of lumber 
from Carryville, Ark., to Cairo, Ill., had been legally 


assessed. 


RATE LEGALLY APPLICABLE 


On the ground that the rate assessed was legally ap- 
plicable and had not been shown to be unreasonable, the 
third division has dismissed No. 9388, Practical Drawing 
Co. vs. C., H. & D. et al., opinion No. 4829, 47 I. C. C., 
227-8. The complaint was that the*rate charged on an 
L. C. L. shipment of blank white paper cut to size and 
ready for immediate use in boxes from Hamilton, O., to 
Atlanta was unreasonable. 


ALLEGATION NOT SUSTAINED 


The third division has dismissed No. 9394, Trexler Lum- 
ber Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. et al., opinion No. 4830, 47 
I. C. C., 229-30, it being held that the allegation that 
charges on two carloads of lumber from Prentiss, Miss.; 
to Waterbury, Conn., were assessed on excessive weights, 
had not been sustained. 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


CASE NO. 9327 (47 I. C. C., 355-364) 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION ET AL. VS. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS RAILWAY COM- 
PANY ET AL. 
PORTIONS OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 
465, 799, 2659, 4218, 4219, AND 4220. 
Submitted Oct. 5, 1917. Opinion No. 4852. 
Rates on petroleum oil and its products, in carloads, from 
southeastern Kansas to points in Oklahoma found to be 
Reasonable maximum rates prescribed for 


unreasonable. 
Reparation and fourth section relief denied. 


the future. 


Large quantities of oil are produced in the state of 
Oklahoma, and to a lesser extent in the southeastern 
section of the state of Kansas. It is shipped in the great- 
est volume to northern and eastern markets through the 
gateways of Kansas City and St. Louis. There is, how- 
ever, a substantial movement southbound from southeast- 
ern Kansas to distributing stations in the state of Okla- 
homa, and also some movement northbound from the 
Oklahoma refineries to distributing stations or points of 
consumption in the state of Kansas. In competition with 
each other the Kansas refiner sells in Oklahoma and the 
Oklahoma refiner sells in Kansas. Taking into considera- 
tion the quality of the oil and the freight charges, state 
laws directed against discriminations compel substantially 
uniform selling prices in this general territory. 

Ninety per cent of the oil movement, including that 
from Kansas to Oklahoma, is in tank cars, owned either 
by shippers or private car lines, for the use of which the 
carriers pay a rental of three-fourths cent per car-mile, 
loaded and empty; but this rental does not fully compen- 
sate the owners for the cost of maintaining the equip- 
ment. The empty movement of tank cars used in the 
Kansas-Oklahoma oil traffic is practically 100 per cent 
of the loaded movement; while in that general territory 
the relation of empty car-miles to the total car-miles, in- 
cluding tank cars and all other equipment, is shown by 
the statistical reports for 1915 to be 31 per cent. The 
carload minimum on oil is the gallonage capacity of the 
tank, and the average loading 50,000 pounds. The com- 
modity is inflammable and therefore must be handled 
under the rules governing the transportation of dangerous 
articles, thus necessitating additional switching services 
that are not required in handling other freight. The 
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Western Classification rating is fifth class, while in Of oj 
Classification territory the rating is generally 90 per ent 
of fifth class. In the Western Classification territory, nq 
particularly in the southwest, where the productio js 
extensive, it has been the practice rather than the e: ep. 
tion to maintain commodity rates on oil that are © ten 
less than 50 per cent of fifth class. 

In Midcontinent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109, 124 (fhe 
Traffic World, Aug. 28, 1915, p. 537), decided on ug. 
15, 1915, it is shown that the Kansas-Oklahoma oil r: tes 
then and at present in effect, were based upon the ad. 


justment prescribed in State of Oklahoma vs. C., ]. |, 
& P. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 42 (The Traffic World, Jan 30, 
1909, p. 142), decided in January, 1909; and althcugh 


that adjustment was the subject of indirect complxint, 
but not really in issue in Midcontinent ‘Oil Rates, supra, 
the Commission nevertheless there observed that— 


Phe conditions that governed the making of rates in the case 
referred to (State of Oklahoma vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co, 
supra) no longer exist. Rates from the Kansas refineries to 
the Oklahoma points prescribed in that case are, under changed 
conditions, too high, and they should be readjusted. 


No readjustment was made, and finally, Nov. 22, 1916, the 
complaint here under consideration was filed in which 
it is alleged that the rates on petroleum and its products, 
carloads, from Arkansas City, Caney, Independence, Cha- 
nute, Erie and Coffeyville, in the state of Kansas, to 
Bartlesville, Tulsa, Cushing, Drumwright, Enid, Oklahoma 
City and Clinton, in the state of Oklahoma, are unrea- 
sonably high and unduly prejudicial. Reparation and 
the establishment of reasonable rates for the future are 
asked. Rates are stated in cents per hundred pounds. 

The points of origin named are included in, but form 
only a part of, an oil rate group maintained by the de. 
fendant -carriers in the southeastern section of the state 
of Kansas, which extends from Hutchinson and Moran 
on the north to the state boundary line on the south; 
and from Arkansas City on the west to Joplin, Mo., on 
the east. This group, which includes at least 18 refining 
points, is approximately 70 miles in length and 140 miles 
in breadth. It is designated “group A” in the defendants’ 
tariffs, and will be so referred to here. The average 
distances from this group as a whole, to the Oklahoma 
points of destination, together with the present rates 
and revenue yield per ton-mile and per car-mile and the 
rates asked by the complainants, are shown in the fol- 


lowing table: : 
Present rates. 


From group A to follow- Average Ton-mile Car-mile 
ing Oklahoma points. distance. Rates. yield. yield.* 
Miles. Cents Cents. 
END. css owcosweser 81 15 3.70 92.60 
MEL: niin’ ccddadeanadee ces 131 15 2.29 57.25 
CE cde secdvccsnces<s 153 24 3.17 78.43 
Drumwright pce eles ciiaiinie obi 166 25 3.01 75.30 
a lea aes a Sneed 173 25 3 72.25 
> oa ata CU. . cteSe veins 204 26 2.55 63.72 
Re 267 35 2.62 65.54 
Rates requested by complainants. 
From group A to follow- Average Ton-mile Car-mile 
ing Oklahoma points. _distance. Rates. yield. yield.* 
Miles. Cents. Cents. 
ee re 81 8 2 50 
ME, conncncgebondpesscne 131 10 1.53 38.17 
rycen 153 12 1.57 39.21 
BIPUWTIGRE occ ce cccccess 166 13 1.57 39.16 
ee allele Sea ere eee 173 14 1.62 40.46 
Ckienome City ....cccese 204 14 1.37 34.31 
ae atate need 267 15- 1.12 28.09 





*Based upon average loading of 50,000 pounds. 

From Arkansas City and Coffeyville, both group A points. the 
rate to Bartlesville is 14 cents; while to that same point from 
Caney, which also is in group A, the rate is 12 cents. From 
Arkansas City to Enid the rate is 23 cents. These are excep- 
tions to the groupings. 


The average distances, and revenue yield per ton-mile 
and car-mile, shown in the foregoing table vary slightly 
from those introduced in evidence by the complainants 
for the reason that the complainants’ figures did not em- 
brace all stations in group A. It will be observed ‘that 
the reductions asked average approximately 48 per cent. 

In support of their contentions that the present rates 
are unreasonable the complainants show: (1) That the 
average car-mile revenue on all traffic in the western dis- 
trict is 16 cents; (2) that the northbound petroleum rate 
from Oklahoma refineries to points in the state of Kansas, 
for distances greater than the southbound movement ‘rom 
Kansas into Oklahoma, is 15 cents, yielding an ave-age 
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cai-mile revenue of 37 cents to Emporia, 27 cents to 
Les venworth, and 25 cents to Atchison; (3) that for simi- 
lar and greater distances the northbound 15-cent rate 
is .lso maintained to points in Missouri, yielding an av- 
erage car-mile revenue of 37 cents to Springfield, 36 
cenis to Rich Hill, 30 cents to Harrisonville, and 29 
cenis to Kansas City; (4) that the rate of 20 cents from 
Okiahoma to St. Louis, fixed in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 
supra, yields an average car-mile revenue of 23 cents; 
(5) that refined oil rates ranging from 14 to 22 cenis 
are maintained from Shreveport to points in the states 
of illinois, Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee on the lines 
of the St. Louis Southwestern and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern railways, for distances ranging from 
74 to 568 miles; (6) that a rate of 19 cents is maintained 
on petroleum and its products from points in Oklahoma 
on the lines of the St. Louis-San Francisco and Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railways to points in Arkansas on the 
line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, for distances 
ranging from 106 to over 400 miles; (7) that the present 
distance rates’ on crude and fuel oil, carloads, from Kan- 
sas group A, to points in Oklahoma, range from 4 cents 
for 20 miles to 18 cents for over 300 miles, these rates 
peing for single-line hauls; (8) that in this western ter- 
ritory the refined oil commodity rates bear no established 
or definite relation to fifth class; (9) and that the physical 
operating conditions in the southbound and northbound 
movements between Kansas and Oklahoma do not differ 
materially. Many state and interstate oil rates were 
compared with the commodity rate from Coffeyville to 


the Oklahoma destinations; but since these comparisons - 


take into consideration only a single refining point on 
the edge of the group nearest to Oklahoma, they are 
not helpful. Moreover, it appears of record that the 
complainants do not wish thé group adjustment replaced 
with varying rates from each separate refinery in ac- 
cordance with distance; nor could that consistently be 
done in the light of the group adjustments on oil north- 
bound and in other directions from both Kansas and Okla- 
homa. No additional evidence was introduced in support 
of the allegations that the rates here under attack are 
unduly prejudicial; nor is it shown of record that the 
complainants sustained any injury or damage within the 
meaning of section 8 of the act. 

The defendants show: (a) That the lower northbound 
rate of 15 cents from the Oklahoma group of refineries 
to points in Kansas is held at that level by a state- 
compelled maximum rate of 10.5 cents on refined oil, 
any quantity, moving between points within the state of 
Kansas, and also by observing the fourth section in the 
application of that rate, which, in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 
supra, was found to be a reasonable maximum rate from 
Oklahoma to Kansas City; (b) that the Oklahoma state 
rates on refined oil are from 50 to 100 per cent higher than 
the Kansas state rates, and therefore permit of a higher 
and more reasonable rate adjustment southbound from 
Kansas to Oklahoma than is contemporaneously main- 
tained northbound; (c) that the Oklahoma state-com- 
pelled rates, even though higher than those compelled 
for transportation between points in the state of Kansas, 
are unreasonably low and are now being contested in 
the federal courts; (d) that the rates maintained on crude 
and fuel oil from Kansas to Oklahoma are necessarily 
low in order to permit and encourage a movement from 
a state of comparatively small preduction to one where 
oi! is produced in vast quantities; (e) that the low oil 
rates maintained from Kansas, Oklahoma and Louisiana, 
to points in Arkansas, were established to permit the 
refiners in those states to compete with the refiners at 
Baton Rouge, who ship oil in tank barges up the Mis- 
sissippi River to West Memphis, and there distribute it 
tc Arkansas points under the low state rates; (f) that 
for comparatively similar and shorter distances the rates 
nerthbound from Texas to Oklahoma are higher than 
t! southbound rates from Kansas to Oklahoma; (g) 
th:t as a general average the rates under attack are 
be ween 50 and 60 per cent of fifth class, some specific 
‘2'es being even lower; (h) that from Kansas City to 

points in the states of Missouri and Iowa the present 

imodity rates on oil range from 63 to 94 per cent of 

i class; (i) that from southeastern Kansas and the 

souri River to Colorado ‘the full fifth class rate is 
intained on refined oil; (j) that the haul, from Kansas 
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to Oklahoma is largely over ss lines in a thinly 
populated section of the country; (x) that the population 
per mile of line, the ton-miles per mile of line, and the 
tons per loaded car-mile, are lower in the western dis- 
trict than in any other section of the United States; (1) 
and that the rates complained of are lower than the 
rates on oil southbound from the Ohio River crossings 
that were approved by the Commission in Petroleum to 
Kentucky Stations, 43 I. C. C., 35 (The Traffic World,’ 
Feb. 17, 1917, p. 345). 


Apart from the foregoing evidence the defendants point 
out that in Central Freight Association territory petroleum 
and its products are rated 90 per cent of fifth class, and 
then draw the following comparison, placing in juxtapo- 
sition a proposed distance scale on refined oil from Kan- 
sas to Oklahoma: 


Ninety per cent of fifth class. 
Missouri 
River- Memphis- Proposed 
Cc. F. A. Shreveport Nebraska Arkansas distance 


ome * scale.f scale.t scale.° 
12.6 10.9 12.7 


4 


+ RS eee ep 
FP SUR wm 09 08 DODDS COLO CONIA ON 
eae Ee SAREE SEUEID WD TSN OO eT 


a — scale plus 5 per cent increase allowed in Five Per Cent 
as 
“VRailroad Commission of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 41 


tThe Missouri-Nebraska Some, 40 I. C. C., 201. 

°City of Memphis vs. C., R & P. Ry. Co., “et. cc, im 

§Intended to apply eRiamuabydy® and only over single-line 
hauls from Kansas to Oklahoma. 


The proposed scale was filed with the Commission to 
become effective April 18, 1917, but was suspended and 
subsequently withdrawn under the proceedings in the 
Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303. If this scale is 
applied as a group adjustment over the average distances 
from southeastern Kansas to the Oklahoma destinations 
here involved, the increase in the present rates would 
range from approximately 11 per cent at Enid to 75 
per cent minus at Tulsa; and if applied as intended, over 
one-line hauls for the actual distance from each station 
in the group very substantial increases from the refining 
points named in the complaint would result. To Clinton 
from all refining points in the group a reduction would 
occur, and this also would be the result in the application 
of the proposed scale from Arkansas City to Cushing, 
Enid and Oklahoma City, and from Caney to "Bartlesville. 
In two instances there would be no change in the present 
rates. In referring to the proposed scale a witness for 
the defendant stated that it was but a “starter,” or basis 
to work on, and that in a revision of it an average dis- 
tance might be struck that could be applied from all 
points in the group. 

The fifth class rate in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, 90 per cent of which is applied on petroleum and 
its products, even under the revised scale, C. F. A. Class 
Scale Case, 45 I. C. C., 254 (The Traffic World, July 14, 
1917, p. 57), is in most instances, for distances over 150 
miles, less than one-third of the fifth class rates pre- 
scribed for the same distances in Railroad Commission of ° 
Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C., 83 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 19, 1916, p. 440); and City of Memphis vs. 
C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 43 I. C. C., 121 (The Traffic World, 
March 3, 1917, p. 443). For shorter hauls it is from 40 
to 50 per cent of the fifth class rates prescribed in the 
cases cited. In view of the conditions surrounding the 
transportation of petroleum and its products in all di- 
rections from the midcontinent field, and the prevailing 
group rate adjustments, as shown upon the record here 
and also in Midcontinent Oil Rates, supra, it is clear that 
the establishment of the proposed distance scale on Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma traffic would throw the rate adjustment on 
that particular traffic out of alignment with the general 
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adjustments maintained throughout the oil-producing sec- 
tion of the southwest. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 
To the foregoing statement, by the examiner, of the 


facts disclosed upon the record and of the contentions. 


of the parties with respect thereto, no substantial objec- 
tion or criticism was made by either party to the proceed- 
ing. The essential accuracy of the facts may therefore 
be assumed, and is confirmed by our own examination 
of the evidence offered upon the hearings. 

Upon the whole record the examiner proposed a finding 
that the present commodity rates on oil, petroleum and 
its products, in carloads, from southeastern Kansas group 
A points to the Oklahoma destinations named in the com- 
plaint, are unreasonable, and that reasonable maximum 
rates for the future would not exceed those shown in the 
following table:> 
Rate Ton-mile 


Average per100 earn- Car-mile 
distance. pounds.* ings. earnings.7 


From southeastern Kansas, 
group A points, to the fol- 
lowing Oklahoma stations. 


Miles. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Ey err 81 12 2 74.08 
SL, Riviigw.ginGuine o's 0s: 660% Siemon oe 131 15 2.29 57.25 
RE Go cedastadescaennsion Gawe 153 17 2.22 55.55 
i eevcecieses S40 CRAKS 166 -18 2.17 54.22 
Re AAPOR eee eer 173 19 2.20 54.91 
SE ee ne re 204 20 2 49.02 
DN datasaek atacanwsaeeodeds 267 26 1.95 48.69 





*No change to be made in present minimum. 
TBased on avefage loading of 50,000 pounds. 


To this disposition of the issues exceptions were filed 
by both the parties in interest, the complainants contend- 
ing, on the one hand, that the examiner had erred in not 
adopting as reasonable the rates proposed by them, and 
the defendants protesting, on the other hand, upon the 
ground that there is no competent evidence of record 
to warrant a condemnation of their present rates as un- 
reasonable or to justify a reduction of them “to the un- 
reasonably low level proposed” by the examiner. These 
exceptions bring before us the special matters now to be 
considered. 


As factors favoring a level of rates lower than those 
now in effect and lower than those proposed by the ex- 
aminer, the complainants point to (a) the maximum load- 
ing of oil to the full capacity of the tank cars contrasted 
with the lighter loading of other freight; (b) the use 
of the shippers’ terminals for loading and unloading at 
no expense to the carrier; and (c) the furnishing by 
shippers of their own cars at less than cost. As indi- 
cating that the examiner’s scale of rates is too high the 
complainants direct our attention also to the rates on 
molasses and cottonseed oil prescribed in Railroad Com- 
mission of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C., 85, 115 
(supra), and more particularly to the rate of 22.5 cents 
on petroleum for a 280-mile haul approved in Kanotex 
Refining Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 46 I. C. C., 495 
(The Traffic World, Aug. 18, 1917, p. 360). The rates 
suggested by the examiner are also compared by the 
complainants with the lower northbound rates on pe- 
troleum from from Oklahoma to Kansas, and with the 
seales of state rates maintained on the traffic throughout 
the general territory involved In addition it is shown 
that the ton-mile and car-mile earnings under the sug- 
gested rates would exceed the general average earnings 
on all traffic over the defendants’ lines by approximately 
200 per cent. 

None of these considerations when analyzed tends to 
show either that the rates sought by the complainants 
are reasonable or that those suggested by the examiner 
are too high. In their comparison of those rates with 
rates on molasses and cottonseed oil the complainants, 
with some inaccuracy in detail, have used the actual dis- 
tance rates on those commodities for single-line hauls 
prescribed in the first of the above-entitled cases. But 
we are here dealing with a group adjustment. In Kano- 
tex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., supra, we 
had under consideration an altogether unusual and special 
state of facts, and in awarding reparation on the basis 
of 22.5 cents for 280 miles we expressly refrained from 
entering a maintenance order because of the pendency 
of this broader inquiry. Moreover, the rates on north- 
bound oil from Oklahoma to Kansas are unquestionably 
depressed by the low compelled maximum rates within 
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the state of Kansas. No such influence affects the »5uth. 
bound adjustment. It should be observed also that some 
of the state scales referred to by the complainant: are 
being contested by the carriers in the courts. 

The defendants’ exceptions to the reductions in rates 
suggested by the examiner are stated in very genera] 
terms. It is contended that the examiner erred in ising 
the average short-line distances between the Kansas oj] 
rate group and the Oklahoma destinations, instezd of 
“the average distances via all routes” over whicl the 
traffic actually moves. But there is no definite shc wing 
of record respecting the routes over which the t»affic 
actually moves; and as a matter of fact the avcrage 
distances used by the examiner were those put in eyi. 
dence by the defendants and relied upon by them, almost 


- exclusively, in support of their contention that their pres. 


ent rates are not unreasonable. The distances over all 
the practicable routes are shown of record. But if the 
distances over all the routes between each refining point 
in the Kansas oil group and each of the Oklahoma des. 
tinations be averaged and the average of these averages 
be used as the basis for determining what would be 
reasonable rates for the future, it is clear that the ship. 
pers would be penalized by the existence of markedly 
circuitous routes. In not a few instances such averages 
would range between 50 and approximately 100 per cent 
more than the short-line distances. 

Petroleum in the established classification for this gen- 
eral territory is rated as fifth class traffic, and under the 
distance scale of class rates between Kansas and Okla- 
homa prescribed in Corporation Commission of Oklahoma 
vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 520, 523 (The Traffic 
World, April 19, 1913, p. 860), the fifth class rates for 
the distances involved are approximately 200 per cent of 
the oil rates suggested by the examiner. In other words, 
the examiner’s proposed rates are about 50 per cent of 
the fifth class rates. The ton-mile and car-mile earnings 
under the latter rates, as shown upon the table ante, page 
361, appear quite substantial, but it must not be over. 
looked that they cover not only the loaded haul but also 
the return haul of the empty tank cars. 


Upon a full review, in the light of the exceptions by 
the parties, of the evidence adduced of record, we con- 
clude and find that the present rates are unreasonable 
and that the rates suggested by the examiner afford a rea- 
sonable maximum rate basis for the carriage of “oil, 
petroleum and its products,” in carloads, for the future 
between the points in question. The 15-cent rate to Tulsa, 
being already in effect will, of course, require no change. 

With respect to the complainants’ demand for repara- 
tion, the examiner in his tentative report proposed a 
denial of an award on the ground (a) that the complain- 
ants had made no showing to justify an award; and (b) 
that, as the readjustment proposed by him, and here ap- 
proved by the Commission, affects a comparatively large 
group of production and many points of destination, it 
does not appear that substantial justice would be done 
by requiring reparation based upon the difference be 
tween the rates charged on the complainants’ shipments 
moving within the stautory period and the rates here re 
quired as reasonable maximum rates for the future. The 
complainants’ exception to this finding proceeds upon the 
theory that they are entitled to reparation upon that basis 
as a matter of law. Having shown that they had paid 
and borne the charges upon their shipments moving 
within two years prior to the filing of their petition, and 
the present rates being now found to be unreasonable 
and lower rates for the future being herein prescribed, 
the complainants demand a refund of the difference be 
tween the present rates and the prescribed future rates 
on the theory, apparently, that by that amount there was 
an overcharge on their past shipments, and as if the nec 
essary legal effect of our finding was simply to liquidate 
the damages the complainants had sustained upon those 
shipments, leaving no judicial question for the Commis: 
sion to consider and pass upon, so far as reparation is 
concerned. In substance the argument of the complail: 
ants is that a refusal of reparation on the grounds sug 
gested by the examiner would be an exercise of a discre 
tion not vested in the Commission. 

This contention is one that has been sharply discussed 
by counsel in a number of cases before us in which re? 
aration has been denied on the general theory that al 
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award of damages with respect to shipments in the past 
does not necessarily follow as a matter of Iaw upon a 
finding that the rate or rates under consideration is or ’ 
are unreasonable. The theory of the Commission has 
peen that it may award or deny reparation as substantial 
justice may require according to the special facts and cir- 
cumstances of each particular case. Our general powers 
in this particular were recently discussed at some length 
in D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co., 46 I. 
c. C.. 506, 508-509 (The Traffic World, August 25, 1917, 
p 409), and need not be again considered here. It will 
sufice to say that in a long line of cases, cited in the 
proceeding just mentioned, where general rate structures 
were under examination, the Commission, holding that 
such a course was within its established powers, denied 
awards of reparation because, on the facts appearing in 
each case, the Commission was of the opinion that repara- 
tion was not warranted. As we have examined the rec- 
ord this is such a case and the facts shown justify and 
require a denial of that feature of the complainants’ peti- 
tion. The record fully justifies a readjustment of the 
rates on this traffic for the future; but we are not pre- 
pared on the record to find that substantial justice 
requires an award to complainants of reparation on their 
shipments in the past. As a matter of fact, it appears 
that the rates here compfained of are based upon, and 
some of them actually are, the reduced rates prescribed 
by us in January, 1909, in State of Oklahoma vs C. R. I. 
& P. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 42 (supra), and have been 
voluntarily maintained by the defendants beyond the stat- 
utory limit of the order there entered. So far as repara- 
tion is concerned, the demand of the complainants is 
denied. 

Those portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 
465, 799, 2659, 4218, 4219 and 4220, filed on behalf of the 
defendants, wherein authority is sought to continue to 
maintain, on oil, petroleum and its products, in carloads, 
from Caney, Independence, Chanute, Erie, Arkansas City 
and Coffeyville, in the state of Kansas, to Bartlesville, 
Tulsa, Cushing, Drumwright, Enid, Oklahoma City and 
Clinton, in the state of Oklahoma, rates that are lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from or to the intermediate points, were heard 
with the complaint. The defendants, however, made no 
effort to support their applications and fourth section 
relief will therefore be denied. 

Appropriate orders will be entered to give effect to 
these findings. (The fourth section order in No. 7067.) 


-~RATES ON LUMBER 


CASE NO. 8301 (47 I. C. C., 347-354) 
TRAFFIC BUREAU OF THE SIOUX CITY COMMERCIAL 
CLUB VS. ALEXANDRIA & WEST RAILWAY 
COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted February 11, 1916. Opinion No. 4851. ° 


Rates on lumber and other forest products, other than yellow 
pine, from points in Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama to Sioux 
City, Iowa, found to be unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceed by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds the rates 
contemporaneously maintained from the same points of 
origin to Omaha, Neb. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is the traffic bureau of a voluntary asso- 
ciation of shippers and receivers of freight at Sioux City, 
Iowa. By complaint, filed September 4, 1915, it alleges 
that the rates maintained by defendants on lumber and 
other forest products, other than yellow pine, published in 
designated tariffs,* from points on their. lines in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Tennessee, Mis- 
Sissippi‘and Alabama to Sioux City are unreasonable and 
undu'y prejudicial to that point as compared with rates 
Maintained by defendants from the same points of ‘origin 
on like traffic to Omaha, Neb. The establishment of rea- 
Sonaiie and nonprejudicial rates for the future is asked. 
Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds and, unless other- 
Wise indicated, are those in effect at the time the com- 
plain: was filed. 

While the reasonableness of the rates to Sioux City is 


a. A. Leland, agent’s, I. C. C. Nos. 988, 1079 and 1080; St. 
uls Southwestern Railway I. C. C. No. 3342, and Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad I. C. C 3996. 
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challenged, the gist of the complaint, as disclosed by the 
evidence and the argument, is that the adjustment of 
rates from the producing territory in quesiton is unduly 
preferential of Omaha in that the spread between the rates 
to Sioux City and those to Omaha is generally too great. 
Complainant contends that the rates to Sioux City should 
in no instances exceed those to Omaha by more than 2 
cents and that from the most southern producing points 
the spread should not exceed I cent. 


Sioux City is located on the Missouri River, in the 
northwestern part of Iowa, approximately 100 miles north 
of Omaha. It is an important receiving, shipping and 
manufacturing point for lumber and forest products. 
Omaha is its principal competitor in western Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Montana, Wyoming and western South Dakota. 

The territory of origin east of the Mississippi River is 
along the line of the Illinois Central Railroad and its con- 
nections, known as the Mississippi Valley territory. Cairo, 
Ill., is the principal base point upon which rates on lumber 
from the southeast, that is, the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and south of the Ohio River, to both Sioux 
City and Omaha are made, but in many instances the joint 
rates applying over the Illinois Central and its connections 
are lower than the combinations. The joint rates to 
Sioux City were increased November 18, 1914. The line 
of the Illinois Central, both directly and in connection with 
its subsidiary, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, 
taps the lumber-producing territory east of the Mississippi 
River, and extends to both Omaha and Sioux City. The 
spread, Sioux City over Omaha, maintained on lumber from 
Cairo is 2‘cents. This difference is also maintained by 
that line from Memphis, Tenn., but in the rates over other 
routes the difference reaches 7% cents. In Southeastern 
Lumber, 42 I. C. C., 548, 565 (The Traffic World, January 
20, 1917, p. 129), wherein it was proposed to make the 
rate to Sioux City 27 cents by all routes, or 5% cents over 
Omaha, we said that the relationship in the rates from 
Memphis to Sioux City and Omaha should be the same 
ads in the rates from Helena, Ark., to those points, and 
that the spread would be left for determination in the pres- 
ent case. From points north and south of Memphis on 
the Illinois Central and connections the through rates to 
Sioux City range generally from 1% to 5 cents over those 
to Omaha. A few examples will illustrate the situation. 
From that territory extending southwest from Fulton, Ky., 
to the station immediately north of Memphis and south 
from Fulton to Jackson, Tenn., the rate to Sioux City 
is 23.5 cents, while to Omaha from the extreme north 
section of this territory the rate is 20 cents, and from 
the remainder of the territory 22 cents. From territory 
immediately south of Memphis and extending to the Gulf 
of Mexico there is an abrupt increase in the rate to Sioux 
City from 23.5 ‘cents to 30 cents. This rate, with some 
few exceptions, applies from all points in Mississippi and 
Louisiana on the Illinois Central and the following rail- 
roads: Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Gulf & Ship Island, 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, New Orleans & North- 
eastern, and Mississippi Central. The rate in effect from 
Corinth, Miss., to Sioux City is 28 cents. From this same 
territory south of Memphis the rate to Omaha is 25 cents, 
except that a rate of 24 cents is maintained from Corinth 
and 27 cents from the Birmingham district. F‘rom a 
number of short roads in Louisiana, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee the rates to both Sioux City and Omaha are based 
on arbitraries over the junction points with the Illinois 
Central. In Rates on Lumber from Southern Points, 34 I. 
C. C., 652 (The Traffic World, July 24, 1915, p. 176), and 
Southeastern Lumber, supra, we permitted rates on cotton- 
wood and gum to be increased to the basis applicable on 
other hardwoods. 


The principal hardwood producing territory east of the 
Mississippi River is the so-called Delta district, which lies 
south of Memphis and north of a line drawn eastwardly 
from Vicksburg, Miss., through Jackson and Meridian, 
Miss. Charleston, Miss., is located in this district and 
may be taken as the representative hardwood shipping 
point. The distances from Charleston to Sioux City and 
Omaha over the Illinois Central, which is the long route to 
both points, are 1,084 miles and 1,094 miles, respectively, 
the distance to Sioux City being 10 miles less than that to 
Omaha over this route. The 30-cent rate to Sioux City 
over this route yields a ton-mile revenue of 5.53 mills, 
while the 25-cent rate to Omaha yields 4.57 mills. The 
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average distance from Charleston to Sioux City over all 
routes naming the 30-cent rate is 1,071 miles and the aver- 
age revenue per ton-mile is 5.6 mills. The average dis- 
tance from Charleston to Omaha over all routes taking the 
25-cent rate is 996 miles, being 75 miles less than the 
average distance to Sioux City, and the average ton-mile 
revenue is 5 mills. Like computations as to other stations 
in this territory taking rates to Sioux City 5 cents over 
Omaha will disclose a similar situation. 

Since the hearing in this case the 25-cent rate to Omaha 
from many of the points of origin in Mississippi and in 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River has been advanced 
to 26% cents on yellow pine, cypress and hardwood lum- 
ber. Lumber Rates from Helena, Ark., and Otlier Points, 
41 I. C. C., 565 (The Traffic World, December 16, 1916, p. 
1229). For example, the rates from Kenner and Garyville, 
La., from which points Sioux City obtains cypress and 
gum lumber, were advanced from 25 to 26% cents. The 
spread in the rates to Sioux City over those to Omaha has 
therefore been lessened. 


For complainant it is argued that, in view of the fact 
that rates from Cairo, Memphis, and other southeastern 
shipping points to Sioux City are adjusted on a basis 2 
cents over Omaha, it logically follows that rates from 
points south of Cairo and Memphis on the Illinois Central 
and its connections to Sioux City should not be more than 
2 cents over Omaha, and that from the more southern 
points in Mississippi and Louisiana the difference should 
be less than 2 cents, in accordance with the principle 
that as the distance increases the differences in rates 
should decrease. It is therefore contended that the pres- 
ent adjustment of rates from points south of Memphis 
and Cairo on the Illinois Central and its connections re- 
sults in undue prejudice to Sioux City and undue prefer- 
ence of Omaha. Manufacturers and jobbers of lumber at 
Sioux City secure most of their hardwood lumber from 
Charleston and other points in the Delta district. Sioux 
City receives more oak than any other kind of lumber, 
cypress coming second and gum third. Very little cotton- 
wood is shipped in, because of its low grade and value 
and Omaha’s advantage in rates. 


On behalf of the Illinois Central it was testified that, 
while the normal basis for making rates to Iowa points is 
the combination on the gateways, principally Cairo and 
East St. Louis, Ill., the pine rates, except to Sioux City, 
being so made, the hardwood rates from points on its line 
and connections are now generally below that basis, due 
primarily to the increase in 1908 of the rates from Cairo 
to lowa, with no corresponding increase in the joint rates 
from the groups south of Cairo. That defendant intro- 
duced several exhibits tending to show that the present 
rates are reasonable. For instance, it is shown that the 
23.5-cent rate to Sioux City from Dyersburg, Tenn., a 
point in the extreme north of the territory of origin in 
question, yields for a distance of 869 miles over the Illi- 
nois Central a ton-mile revenue of 5.4 mills, and for the 
average distance over all routes, 831 miles, a ton-mile 
revenue of 5.7 mills. From Garyville, a point in the ex- 
treme southern section of the territory, the distance to 
Sioux City over the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and Illi- 
nois Central is 1,363 miles, over which route the 30-cent 
rate yields a ton-mile revenue of 4.4 mills, while for the 
average distance of 1,317 miles over all routes it yields 
a ton-mile revenue of 4.6 mills. The rates from these rep- 
resentative shipping points to Sioux City are also com- 
pared with rates from the same points to other consuming 
points; for example, a rate of 23.4 cents on all kinds of 
lumber from Dyersburg to Bellaire, Ohio, a distance of 
700 miles, yielding 6.7 mills per ton-mile, the other com- 
parisons similarly favoring the rates assailed. It is in- 
sisted for defendant that the low ton-mile revenue pro- 
duced by these rates, the comparisons with rates for sim- 
ilar distances, the fact that from points on its line and 
connections the rates to Sioux City are lower than the 
combinations on the gateways, and the further fact that 
the rates assailed are in no instance higher than the pine 
rates, fully demonstrate that the assailed rates are rea- 


-sonable. 


With the exception of some shipments’ from southern 
Missouri and from Oklahoma, nearly all of the hardwood 
and cypress lumber shipped to Sioux City from the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi River originates in Arkansas 
north of the Arkansas River; and there has been no move- 
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ment of hardwood lumber from Texas, except from Ona- 
laska, and Louisiana, except from Fisher to Sioux dity. 
From points on the St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad, here. 
inafter called the Frisco, in northern Arkansas and south. 
ern Missouri, and also from points on the Kansas City 
Southern Railway and Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad 
in southwestern Missouri and northwestern Arkansas, a 
difference of 2 cents is maintained in the rates to Sioux 
City .over those to Omaha. However, from other points 
in that producing territory rates to Sioux City range from 
5 to 9 cents higher than those to Omaha. From the south- 
ern part of Missouri, northwestern Arkansas, and central 
and northeastern Oklahoma.a 21-cent rate is maintained to 
Omaha. The Frisco’s rates to Sioux City are 2 cents over 
Omaha from points on its line in this territory east and 
west of Springfield; southeast of Springfield the difference 
is 24% cents. The through rates to Sioux City from points 
on lines. of different carriers in this 21-cent Omaha terrj- 
tory range from 24 to 30 cents. From stations on the Mis. 
souri & North Arkansas Railroad, extending southeast 
from Freeman, Ark., to Heber Springs, Ark., the rate to 
Sioux City is 28 cents; and from St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway stations east of Fort Smith to Ozark, 
Ark., and on the Arkansas Central Railroad east of Fort 
Smith, the rate to Sioux City is 30 cents, 9 cents higher 
than to Omaha. St. Louis Southwestern Railway stations 
north of Jonesboro, Ark., take a 21.5-cent rate to Omaha, 
while the rate to Sioux City is 25 cents; and from sta- 
tions on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern from 
the Arkansas state line south to Walnut Ridge, Paragould, 
and Nettleton, Ark., taking the 21.5-cent rate to Omaha, the 
rate to Sioux City is 29 cents. Sotith of these territories 
taking the 21-cent and 21.5-cent rates to Omaha is a strip 
of territory extending from the west side of the Missis- 
sippi River opposite Memphis and in an irregular course 
through northern Arkansas and southern Oklahoma, from 
which a 22-cent rate applies to Omaha, and rates ranging 
from 26 to 30 cents to Sioux City. The St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern east of Fort Smith publishes a 30- 
cent rate to Sioux City, and west of Memphis to Hamlin, 
Ark., a 29-cent rate. : 

Immediately south of the 22-cent group is another group, 
bounded on the east by the Mississippi River and extend- 
ing from Memphis to Helena, Ark., and in an irregular 
course through north central Arkansas nearly to the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas state line. A 23.5-cent rate applies to 
Omaha from this group, with rates ranging from 29 to 30 
cents to Sioux City. From St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern stations, Marianna, Ark., and north, the rate to 
Sioux City is 29 cents, while from stations on the same line 
west of Hamlin to Bald Knob, Ark., and northeast and 
southwest thereof, the rate to Sioux City is 30 cents. 
South of the 23.5-cent group is one bounded on the east 
by a line drawn from Helena, Ark., to Watson, Ark., ex 
tending westwardly through central Arkansas and south- 
ern Oklahoma and including Little Rock and Pine Bluff, 
Ark. From this group a 24-cent rate applies to Omaha; 
rates ranging from 26 to 30 cents to Sioux City. From 
stations on the Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad east 
of Wheatley, Ark., to the first station west of Helena the 
rate to Sioux City.is 29 cents; from the remainder of this 
group, east of Little Rock, 30 cents. 

It is 29 cents from Little Rock, except that the St. Louis 
Southwestern maintains a 25-cent rate from that point to 
Omaha and a 30-cent rate to Sioux City. South of the 
24-cent group is that territory which is known as the 
southwestern blanket, extending from southern Arkansas, 
including Louisiana and Texas, to the Gulf of Mexico. 
From this territory, with some exceptions, the rate t0 
Omaha is 25 cents and to Sioux City 30 cents. It may be 
noted, however, that to Omaha many special rates are 
published, lower than the rates shown, while no such 
special,rates are published to Sioux City. 

Taking representative shipping points to both (maha 
and Sioux City and computing the distances on the «ctual 
distance to Kansas City, plus the short-line distances be 
yond, we arrive at the following results: From T irrell, 
Ark., on the Frisco in northeastern Arkansas, a repre senté 
tive point of the group from which a 21.5-cent rate ‘ oplies 
to Omaha and 23.5-cent rate to Sioux City, the dis’ ances 
being, respectively, 656 and 751 miles, the rates yie!d tol 
mile revenues of 6.55 mills and 6.26 mills, respec ‘ively: 
For complainant it is contended that this is as it should 
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pe, in that the earnings slightly lower per ton-mile to 
Sioux City correspond with the greater distance. From 
Marianna, on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, 
a representative point of the group from which a 23.5-cent 
rate applies to Omaha and a 29-cent rate to Sioux City, 
for distances of 721 and 816 miles, respectively, the Omaha 
rate yields a ton-mile revenue of 6.46 mills and the Sioux 
City rate a ton-mile revenue of 7.11 mills; from Pine Bluff, 
Ark., on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, a typical 
shipping point from the territory taking a. 24-cent rate 
to Omaha and a 30-cent rate to Sioux City, for respective 
distances of 742 and 837 miles, the Omaha rate yields a 
ton-mile revenue of 6.47 mills and the Sioux City rate 7.17 
mills; and from Blissville, Ark., also on the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, a representative point of that ter- 
ritory taking a 25-cent rate to Omaha and a 30-cent rate 
to Sioux City, for distances to Omaha and Sioux City 
of 817 and 912 miles, respectively, the Omaha rate yields 
a ton-mile revenue of 6.11 mills and the Sioux City rate 
6.58 mills. 

For complainant it is urged that if the rates to Sioux City 
were constructed on a differential basis of 2 cents over 
Omaha the ton-mile revenues would be but slightly less 
than those produced by the corresponding rates to Omaha. 
For example, complainant’s proposed rate of 26 cents to 
Sioux City from Pine Bluff would yield a ton-mile revenue 
of 6.21 mills as compared with 6.47 mills produced by the 
24-cent rate to Omaha. It is contended that this would 
be appropriate, considering the longer haul to Sioux City. 
If similar computations are made from other shipping 
points substantially similar results are obtained, and it 
is argued that this demonstrates that the Sioux City rates 
should be on a basis of 2 cents over the Omaha rates; and 
that the present adjustment of rates to Sioux City and 
Omaha is illogical and results in undue prejudice against 
Sioux City and its lumber dealers. 


On behalf of defendants evidence was introduced deal- 
ing with the history of the establishment of lumber rates 
from the southern producing territory to both Omaha and 
Sioux City. With respect to the establishment of a fixed 
differential, Sioux City over Omaha, it is urged that such 
fundamental differences exist between the two points from 
a transportation standpoint that only an artificial and arbi- 
trary rule could be invoked for adjusting the rates to either 
point with strict respect to those carried to the other; 
that, with respect to lumber traffic from the southwest, 
Omaha is reached by several originating lines, as is also 
Kansas City, which tends to narrow the spread in the rates 
between those points; that as to Sioux City such lumber 
must in all cases be surrendered by the originating line 
to some carrier operating north of one of the established 
gateways, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis or East St. 
Louis; and that the northern lines are in a position to 
demand, and do demand, divisions of the through rates 
which would. be more than reasonable for the same serv- 
ices if performed by an originating carrier as a mere 
continuation on its own lines of a service already begun. 
Also, that the present rates to Omaha and Sioux City are 
depressed as the result of competitive and commercial 
conditions; that the existing adjustment of rates does no 
injustice to Sioux City, and in support thereof point to 
Many stations, not more distanct from Omaha, St. Louis, 
Council Bluffs, and other base points than is Sioux City 
from Omaha, which takes differentials much higher than 
Sioux City does over Omaha. 

In Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
A. & S. R. R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C., 177 (The Traffic World, 
July 6, 1912, p. 21), we found that, in view of the existing 
rate of 25 cents on yellow pine from points in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas to Omaha, the correspond- 
ing rate to Sioux City should not exceed 28 cents; and in 
Lumber. Rates from Points in Arkansas, 34 I. C. C., 102 
(The Traffic World, May 29, 1915, p. 1197), we went no 
fur:her than to condemn a proposed increase in the rate on 
yellow pine lumber from the southwestern blanket to 
Sioux City and correspondingly in the spread over Omaha. 
In ...mber Rates from Helena, Ark., and Other Points, su- 
pri the differences in the adjustment were diminished by 
Increases in the rates on hardwood, yellow pine and cy- 
i Omaha from the territories of origin -there con- 
ered. 

0n all the facts of record we are of opinion and find 
the. the adjustment complained of is, and for the future 
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will me, unduly preferential of Omaha and unduly prejudi- 
cial to Sioux City to the extent that the rates to Sioux 
City exceed or many exceed the corresponding rates to 
Omaha by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Commissioners Aitchison, Woolley and Anderson did not 
participate in the disposition of this case. 


RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


CASE NO. 9131 (47 I. C. C., 287-322) 
DIMMITT-CAUDLE-SMITH LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 
COMPANY ET AL. VS. CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & 
QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted May 21, 1917. Opinion No. 4848. 


. Rates on live stock in carloads from points in the ~ ri 
Missouri to East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, 
found to be unjust and unreasonable in_ so far as de 
exceed the scale of maximum rates prescribed herein. 

. The present relation of the interstate rates to East St. Louis 
and National Stock Yards, on the one hand, and the intra- 
state rates to St. Louis, on the other, found to subject 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards to undue preju- 
dice and disadvantage in favor of St. Louis. 

. The application of a different rule governing the return 
transportation of caretakers in connection with the intra- 
state rates to St. Louis than in connection with the inter- 
state rates to East St. Louis and National Stock Yards 
found to subject East St. Louis and National Stock Yaids 
to undue prejudice and disadvantage. 

. Defendants ordered to establish just and reasonable rates 
prescribed as maxima to East St. Louis and National Stock 
Yards, and to cease and desist from subjecting said points 
ye bg undue prejudice and disadvantage in favor of St. 

ouis. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

Prior to about July 12, 1913, the rates on live stock, in 
carloads, from points in the state of Missouri to St. Louis, 
Mo., on the one hand, and East St. Louis and National 
Stock Yards, Ill., on the other, were by any particular 
line the same from points over 200 miles distant and 
approximately the same from points between 100 and 200 
miles distant, although not the same from points within an 
average radius of approximately 100 miles, from which 
latter points the rates to East St. Louis were higher than 
the rates to St. Louis. On or about the above date the 
railroads, in obedience to an act of the general assembly 
of Missouri, reduced the rates from practically all points 
in the state to St. Louis. No changes were made in the 
rates to East St. Louis, nor to St. Louis applicable on 
interstate traffic. The reductions in the intrastate rates 
had the effect of widening the differences between the 
rates to St. Louis and East St. Louis, and of creating 
differences where none had before existed, thereby dis- 
turbing a long-established adjustment. 


The Parties and Issues. “S 


On Aug. 21, 1916, the resulting adjustment was attacked 
in this case. The original complaint and a supplemental 
complaint were filed by the live stock dealers, Live Stock 
Exchange, and Association of Commerce of East St. Louis, 
and named as defendants 21 railroads participating in the 
movement of live stock from points in Missouri to St. 
Louis and East St. Louis. The original complaint alleges 
that the rates on live stock, including horses and mules, 
cattle and calves, hogs and sheep, from all points in 
Missouri to East St. Louis are unjust and unreasonable, 
in violation of section 1 of the act to regulate commerce, 
and unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial, in 
violation of sections 2 and 3. The supplemental com- 
plaint makes the same charge of undue prejudice against 
certain incidents of the rates in respect to minimum car- 
load weights, mixed carload shipments, and the return 
transportation of caretakers. We are asked to prescribe 
rates, rules and regulations to East St. Louis which will 
be just and reasonable and “free from undue and un- 
reasonable prejudice; disadvantage, and discrimination.” 
It is prayed that the rates may be higher than, and the 
rules and regulations no different from, those contempo- 
raneously applied from the same points to St. Louis. 


In separate answers to the original complaint defend- 
ants deny that the rates attacked violate section 1 or 
section 2, but neither admit nor deny that they violate 
section 3. They aver that the Missouri statutory intra- 
state rates were published by them under protest and in 
obedience to the act of the general assembly of Missouri 
above referred to; that the intrastate rates were attacked 
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as confiscatory in the United States District Court and 
an injunction secured against their application, but upon 
appeal the Supreme Court of the United States held the 
proof insufficient, to support the judgment of the lower 
court; that they did not apply the same rates to Hast 
St. Louis for the reason that the intrastate rates are 
unreasonably low; that they applied to the Public Service 
Commission of Missouri for, and were granted, an in- 
crease in the intrastate rates, but the increased rates 
granted were held in abeyance by a certiorari proceeding 
in the Supreme Court of Missouri; and that if the dis- 
crimination complained of existed, it resulted from the 
act of the general assembly of Missouri which required 
the maintenance of the intrastate rates. In a joint an- 
swer to the supplemental complaint defendants neither 
admit nor deny that the incidents of the rates above re- 
ferred to are productive of undue prejudice to East St. 
Louis, but aver that if any such discrimination exists, it 
resulted from the acts of the general assembly of Mis- 
souri. 

No parties directly interested in the rates, rules and 
regulations applicable to St. Louis intervened, but the 
traffic commissioner of the Business Men’s League of St. 
Louis appeared as a witness for complainants, and testi- 
fied that St. Louis and East St. Louis should be regarded 
as one commercial community, and that the rates on 
live stock from points in Missouri to St. Louis and East 
St. Louis. should be the same, particularly from points 
beyond a radius of 100 miles. The Public Service Com- 
mission of Missouri was represented at the hearing by 
its chief rate expert, who took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings. The general position of that commission is 
that, while the rates prescribed by the general assembly 
were too low, the interstate rates to St. Louis and East 
St. Louis are too high. 

It appeared at the hearing that the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis and its various subsidiary com- 
panies, the St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge Terminal Rail- 
way Company, Wiggins Ferry Company, St. Louis Trans- 
fer Railway Company, and East St. Louis Connecting 
Railway Company, are the delivering agents of most of 
the defendant carriers on shipments to the stockyards 
and packing houses in both St. Louis and East St. Louis. 
These terminal carriers were not included as defendants 
in the complaint, but were represented at the hearing 
by counsel, waived notice, and were made parties de- 
fendant. 

On April 3, 1917, the Supreme Court of Missouri handed 
down its decision in the certiorari proceedings which had 
held in abeyance the increased state rates prescribed by 
the public service commission. State of Missouri ex rel. 
M. E. Rhodes vs. Public Service Commission of Missouri, 
194 S. W. Rep., 287. The only question raised in that 
proceeding was the power of the public service commis- 
mission to prescribe rates in excess of the maximum 
standard previously fixed by the general assembly, and 
the court held that the commission had that power. The 
effect of the decision was to make effective the rates 
prescribed by the public service commission. Thereupon 
the carriers, including the defendants herein, filed tariffs 
increasing the state rates to the basis of the new standard. 
These tariffs became effective July 15, 1917. The new 
rates are in cents per 100 pounds, are subject to approxi- 
mately the same carload minima and to the same rule 
regarding mixed carload shipments as the interstate rates 
to East St. Louis, and are higher on the whole than the 
former statutory rates to St. Louis. They are consider- 
ably lower, however, than the rates to East St. Louis, or 
to St. Louis, applicable on interstate traffic. As the com- 
plaint in the present case is directed against the reason- 
ableness per se of the rates to East St. Louis and against 
the maintenance of any difference between the rates and 
rules to St. Louis and East St. Louis, it has not been 
satisfied by the publication of the rates and rules pre- 
scribed by the public service commission. 


The Live Stock Markets at East St. Louis and St. Louis. 


East St. Louis is one of the leading markets for live 
stock in the country. There are located here the stock 
yards of the St. Louis National Stock Yards Company, 
which was incorporated in 1873. In close proximity to 
the stockyards are four large and several smaller packing 
houses. The market is provided through the medium of 
the Live ‘Stock Exchange, a voluntary organization of 
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147 indidivduals, comprising 38 commission.firms, engaged 
in buying and selling live stock on commission. These 
commission firms solicit the farmers and shippers to send 
their stock to the East St. Louis market, where it may 
be purchased by local packers, or by buyers represen‘ing 
eastern packers, or by others for reshipment to the coun- 
try for further feeding. At East St. Louis, an important 
branch of the business is the filling of orders for the 
eastern trade. As the freight rates from St. Louis and 
East St. Louis to eastern markets are the same, any dif. 
ference in the inbound rates in favor of St. Louis has a 
tendency to cause the buyers for eastern packers to 
purchase their supplies in that market rather than in 
East St. Louis. The normal movement of live stock is 
from the west to the east, and East St. Louis draws 
stock from all states west of the Mississippi River to 
the Rocky Mountains, and from the southern boundary 
of Minnesota to the Gulf of Mexico. It also draws some 
stock from east of the Mississippi River. During the 
four years ended 1915 over 47 per cent of the live stock 
marketed at East St. Louis came from Missouri. 


St. Louis is also an important live stock market. There 
are located here the stock yards of the St. Louis Inde- 
pendent Stock Yards Company and seven packing houses, 
two of which compare favorably in size with those located 
in East St. Louis. Operating here also are numerous 
commission firms buying and selling live stock on com- 
mission. These commission firms compete actively with 
the commission firms operating in East St. Louis. This 
competition is especially keen for Missouri shipments. 
The record indicates that under equal rate conditions the 
farmers and shippers prefer the East St. Louis market 
over the St. Louis market for the reason that East St. 
Louis has more commission firms and buyers to bid for 
the stock than has St. Louis. 

The larger packers at both St. Louis and East St. Louis 
purchase a great many head of live stock, especially hogs, 
at the Missouri River markets and at interior points in 
Missouri. This stock is shipped direct to the packing 
houses. The rates on packing-house products from St. 
Louis and East St. Louis to the large consuming markets 
in the east are the same, consequently any difference in 
favor of St. Louis over East St. Louis in the inbound 
rates on the live animals is an advantage to the St. Louis 
packer and a corresponding disadvantage to his East St. 
Louis competitors. 


Receipts of Live Stock at East St. Louis and St. Louis. 


The receipts of live stock at the East St. Louis stock 
yards from points in Missouri are shown in the following 
table for the calendar years indicated: 


NUMBER OF HEAD RECEIVED. 








Horses; 
mules. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All stock. 
1912-13 ... 155,590 829,972 2,681,713 1,126,037 4,793,312 
1914-15 ... 121,758 716,109 2,518,851 690,374 4,047,092 
Decrease. 33,832 113,863 162,862 435,663 746,220 


No official record is kept of the receipts of live stock 
at St. Louis. Complainants requested defendants to com- 
pile statements of the receipts from points on their re 
spective lines in Missouri; and six of them complied with 
the request. The statements furnished are not for uni- 
form periods, so it is rather difficult to make any general 
comparisons. The figures are for the years ended June 
30, and are as follows: 


NUMBER OF CARS RECEIVED. 


Horses; 
mules. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Mixed. Total. 


M. EK. & T.: 


Tos) | ae 43 10 440 + 2 494 
1914-1916 ........ 82 29 958 15 (*) 1,084 
Increase ...... 39 19 518 14 — 590 
St. L.-S. F.: 
oo. ee "169 669 871 143 (*) 1,851 
1914-1916 ........ 233 1,050 1,175 156 (*) 2,614 
Increase ...... 64 381 304 13 EM 763 
Wabash: 
1910-1912 ........ 434 1,346 2,712 591 2  =5,085 
BGIB=1915. 0c ccces 580 1,351 4,630 508 48 ,iiT 


on _ 


Increase ...... 146 5 .1,918 783 46 2,032 


Mis 
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Cc. R. I. & P. (stations 
east of Kansas 
City): 

1914 


Increase 
over 1914)... 


35 832 
80 1,453 
2,256 


Increase (1916 
over 1914)... 761 
C. B. & @: 
1911-191 
1914-1916 


Increase 


1,424 


6,573 
6,852 


1,130 
429 


{701 745 oes 279 
~ *Not reported. 


A comparison of the two tables strongly indicates that 
something has retarded the movement of Missouri live 
stock to East St. Louis and encouraged its movement to 
St. Louis. 

Cause of Decreasing Receipts of Missouri Live Stock at 
; East St. Louis. 


Adequate expedited train service is an important factor 
in the movement of live stock to market. The live stock 
trains from Missouri points are scheduled to arrive in 
St. Louis late in the afternoon, during the night, and early 
in the morning. The cars are delivered to the unloading 
chutes at St. Louis and East St. Louis at about the same 
time, i. e., before the opening of the day’s market. The 
train service to these two markets has been improved in 
late years. The decrease in Missouri receipts at East 
St. Louis cannot be attributed to this factor. 

The commissions charged by the live stock dealers for 
selling live stock on the East St. Louis market were in- 
creased in 1912. Live stock is sold by the carload, and 
the increase in commissions was made on account of 
the increased size of the cars generally used by the ship- 
pers. A large percentage of the shipments to St. Louis 
market go to the two larger packing houses and no com- 
missions are paid on that live stock at destination. The 
record does not indicate that the increased commissions 
charged at East St. Louis have operated to prejudice ma- 
terially the movement of live stock to that market. 

Some reference was made to the possible effect of ad- 
verse crop conditions on the movement of live stock. It 
does not appear, however, that such conditions have af- 
fected the receipts at East St. Louis in any different way 
or to any greater extent than the receipts at other markets. 

The subjoined table shows the average rates in blocks 
of 25 miles from representative points in Missouri on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Missouri Pacific; St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; Wabash; St. Louis- 
San Francisco; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; and Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific railways to St. Louis and from the 
same points to East St. Louis; also the present and former 
differences in the rates to St. Louis and East St. Louis. 
The six roads named are representative, having reason- 
ably direct lines to St. Louis and East St. Louis. 
AVERAGE RATES AND DIFFERENCES STATED IN DOL- 

; LARS PER 36-FOOT CAR. 


Average differences, 
E. St. Louis over 
St. Louis, all live 
stock. 


7Decrease. 


Average rates, all live stock. 
n ' ' 


: East St. Loui 
Louis in- 
terstate.* 
ost. Louis in 
too =«trastate.t 
Louis in 
trastate.f{ 
an 
12, 1913. 
1913, to July 
15, 1917. 
er July 15, 
1917. 


OoOnwnnm 


et. 
Stowe 
._feeeprior to July 


aAaIaSoon 
00 


o 
—_ 
ana AAAs From July 12, 


SDtoiné 

Soe 

men nNoeponw 
APD WOPOMO 


oo 
oo 
a 
~ 
bo 


. 


6.59 
7.11 


*Approximately same as intrastate rates to St. Louis in effect 
prior to July 12, 1913. 

*Statutory rates in effect from July 12, 1913, to July 15, 1917. 

tPublic service commission rates in effect after July 15, 1917. 
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The above table shows that one result of the reduced 
intrastate rates which became effective in July, 1913, was 
to widen greatly the differences between the intrastate 
rates to St. Louis and the interstate rates to East St. 
Louis. It shows further that the differences which re- 
sulted from the public service commission rates, while 
less than the preceding differences for distances up to 
250 miles, are greater for 250 miles and over, and, with 
the exception of that for 25 miles, are much greater than 
the differences which existed prior to July 12, 1913. 

Complainants earnestly contend that the presence of 
the increased differences in rates against East St. Louis 
has been responsible for the decreased movement of Mis- 
souri live stock to that market. To support this conten- 
tion they introduced eight witnesses Five live stock 
dealers at East St. Louis presented exhibits showing gen- 
erally that their Missouri business has been steadily 
declining since July, 1913. They made separate investi- 
gations to ascertain the cause of the decline, and traced 
it to the reduced intrastate rates to St. Louis and to the 
consequent tendency of the farmers and shippers to ship 
their stock to that market. In addition to the investiga- 
tion made by individual members, the Live Stock Exchange 
of East St. Louis appointed a special committee to ascer- 
tain the cause of the decreasing Missouri receipts at East 
St. Louis. This committee found that the reduction of 
the intrastate rates to St. Louis in July, 1913, was the 
cause, and so reported to the exchange. 

The testimony of two shippers corroborated that of the 
dealers. A shipper at Fayette, Mo., stated that, although 
East St. Louis is the better market under equal rate 
conditions, the higher freight rates thereto had a tendency 
to cause the shippers to ship their stock to the St. Louis 
market. A shipper of Shelby County, Missouri, who has 
been in business for 12 years, testified that prior to 1913 
he shipped his stock to the East St. Louis market, but 
that since 1913 he has shipped almost exclusively to the 
St. Louis market. He stated that the change in rates to 
St. Louis caused him to change. his shipments to the St. 
Louis market, although he preferred the East St. Louis 
market. The stoek yards company at East St. Louis has 
looked into the matter. Its vice-president testified that 
the increased differences in the rates to St. Louis and 
East St. Louis did not. have an immediate effect upon 
the East St. Louis market, because all the shippers “did 
not at once awake to the real situation, but after they 
had become aware of the situation and its possibilities 
the effect has been felt and is growing.” Witnesses for 
defendants also testified to the effect that the reduced 
rates to St. Louis diminished the movement of live stock 
to East St. Louis. 

Complainants also contend that certain incidents of the 
intrastate rates contributed to increase the shipments to 
St. Louis and to decrease the shipments to East St. Louis. 
The former statutory rates were on a dollar per car basis, 
consequently the intrastate shippers loaded the cars 
shipped to St. Louis to their maximum capacity, and were 
not required to pay any extra -charges for the extra load- 
ing. The interstate rates are on a cents per 100 pounds 
basis, and the interstate shippers to East St. Louis must 
therefore pay for any excess loading over the minimum 
weight. This difference of treatment was discontinued 
by the public service commission rates which are pub- 
lished in cents per 100 pounds. 

The provisions for the free transportation of attendants 
are more liberal in connection with the intrastate rates 
than in connection with the interstate rates. On the intra- 
state rates, one man is passed each way in charge of 
one carload of all kinds of stock. On the interstate rates 
one man is passed each way in charge of one carload of 
horses and mules, but only one way in charge of other 
one-car shipments. On shipments of two or more cars 
the intrastate and interstate provisions are the same. 
Witnesses for complainants testified that this difference 
had contributed measurably to increase the one-car ship- 
ments to St. Louis to the prejudice of East St. Louis. 

The intrastate distance rates, whether statutory or 
commission-made, have been strictly applied by the car- 
riers. As a result the short-line carriers have transported 
practically all the traffic from competitive points and 
competitive sections. The experience of the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad will serve to illustrate this result: The 
main line of this railroad traverses the state of Missouri 
from ‘Kansas City to Louisiana, where it crosses the 
Mississippi River. Live stock from its Missouri stations 
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is handled via Louisiana through Roodhouse, IIl., to East 
St. Louis, where the cars are turned over to the terminal 
association for delivery to either the St. Louis or the East 
St. Louis stock yards. As its route is interstate to both 
St. Louis and East St. Louis, it was not compelled to 
make any change in its rates to St. Louis in July, 1913. 
The rates of this line to St. Louis and East St. Louis 
are the same. It competes in common territory with rail- 
roads which were compelled to reduce their rates to St. 
Louis in 1913. Along its main line it comes into com- 
petition with the Wabash and Missouri Pacific, while a 
branch line extending from the main line at Mexico to 
the Missouri River at Cedar City is practically without 
competition. The shipments of all kinds of stock from 
the main-line points for the years 1911 and 1912 Were 
4,963 cars, and for the years 1914 and 1915, 3,596 cars, 
or a decrease of 1,367 cars. The shipments from the 
branch-line points for the years 1911 and 1912 were 1,952 
cars and for the years 1914 and 1915, 2,013 cars, or an 
increase of 61 cars. 


On the record we are of the opinion, and so find, that 
the present adjustment or relation of the rates on live 
stock and of the rules regarding the transportation of 
caretakers from Missouri points to East St. Louis and 
St. Louis operates to subject complainants and East St. 
Louis to undue prejudice and disadvantage and to give 
to the competitors of complainants in St. Louis and to 
St. Louis as a market undue and unreasonable preference 
and advantage in violation of section 3 of the act to regu- 
late commerce. This conclusion makes it necessary to 
arrive at some standard of reasonable maximum rates 
by reference to which the undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage found to exist may be removed. For that purpose, the 
various scales of rates suggested for such a standard will 
be discussed. } 


Reasonableness of the Rates. 


While the chief complaint in this case is the undue 
prejudice and disadvantage, complainants also represent 
that the present rates and the incidents thereof are unjust 
and unreasonable per se. They contend, for example, 
that the statutory scale of intrastate rates, which was 
superseded by the public service commission scale on 
July 15, 1917, would be a just and reasonable scale to 


apply to both St. Louis and East St. Louis. The position - 


of the public service commission is that the statutory 
scale was too low, but that the present interstate rates 
to East St. Louis are too high. That commission contends 
that if the same scale is to apply to St. Louis and East 
St. Louis, the scale which it prescribed should be adopted. - 
Opposed to both complainants and the public service com- 
mission, the defendants insist that all of their interstate 
rates to East St. Louis are just and reasonable and that 
any undue prejudice found to result from the present 
adjustment of rates to the two markets should be removed 
on the basis of the interstate rates to East St. Louis as 
“the standard. 

The reasonableness of the three scales of rates will now 
be considered for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
any of them would be proper (a) to apply in the future 
on interstate traffic to East St. Louis, and (b) to use as 
the standard in removing the undue prejudice found to 
result from the present relation of the state and interstate 
rates. . 
The Former Statutory Scale. 


Preliminary to analyzing the former statutory scale a 
short history of the events which led up to its enactment 
will be given. The first comprehensive system of maxi- 
mum rates prescribed by legislative authority in Missouri 
was promulgated, effective March 1, 1904, by the rail- 
road and warehouse commission, the predecessor of the 
public service commission. The rates then prescribed 
were higher than the previously effective voluntary rates 
of the carriers. Accordingly, when the general assembly 
of the state met in 1905, an act was passed making very 
material reductions in the rates on live stock and other 
commodities. These reductions approximated nearly 40 
per cent. The chief rate expert of the public service com- 
mission testified herein that the rates prescribed were 
made intentionally low in order “to cause an injunc- 
tion or mandate to issue against them.” The rates 
were enjoined by the United States District Court. In 
1907 the general assembly met again and passed an act 
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prescribing rates on live stock and other commodities 
somewhat higher than those prescribed in 1905, but from 
20 to 30 per cent lower than those prescribed by the 
railroad and warehouse commission in 1904. No com- 
mittee was appointed to take testimony or to investigate 
the reasonablness of the then existing rates or of the 
proposed rates. As stated by the chief rate expert of the 
public service commission, “the legislature made some in- 
vestigation, but not such an investigation as would be 
made to-day by a commission or otherwise.” The rail- 
roads immediately applied to the United States District 
Court for an injunction against the enforcement of the 
new rates. On March 8, 1909, the court held that the rates 
were confiscatory and granted the injunction. St. Louis 
& S. F. R. Co. vs. Hadley, 168 Fed., 317. An appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, and in 
an opinion handed down June 6, 1913, that court held that 
the proof was insufficient to support the judgment below, 
and accordingly reversed the decree of the lower court, 
except as to five weak roads. As to those roads, the 
judgment of the lower court was affirmed. Missouri Rate 
Cases, 230 U. S., 474. As to the other roads, the rates 
finally became effective, under protest, on July 12, 1913, 
and remained in effect until July 15, 1917. 

The statutory rates on live stock were the same on all 
kinds of stock and were applicable on straight or mixed 
carloads. They .were based upon a standard car of 29 
feet to 30 feet 6 inches in length. The scale began with 
a base rate of $8 per car for 25 miles and increased $4 
per car for the second 25 miles and $2 per car for each 
additional 25 miles, or fractional part thereof over 12 
miles. The rate for distances of 25 miles to and-including 
62 miles, a spread of 37 miles, was therefore $12. 


After these rates had been in effect for about a year 
the carriers appealed to the public service commission 
for an increase. The commission made a thorough inves- 
tigation into the financial condition of Missouri railroads 
and into the reasonableness of the statutory rates and 
embodied its conclusions in an exhaustive report contain- 
ing more than 200 printed pages. In re Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. Co., 3 Mo. P. S. C., 74. It found spe- 
cifically that live stock should be classified for rate- 
making purposes, that the rates should be named.in cents 
per 100 pounds, and that the carload. minima should be 
based upon a standard car of 35 feet 6 inches to 37 feet 
in length. It prescribed substantially the same carload 
minima as now apply on interstate traffic and promulgated 
a_distance scale of rates higher, on the whole, than the 
statutory scale. 

Complainants first contend that inasmuch as the intra- 
state rates were not enjoined as confiscatory by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and had been in force 
for four years, it should be assumed for the purposes of 
the present case that they were upon a “fair and reason- 
able basis, or at least that a basis reasonably approxi- 
mating their level would be a fair and reasonable one.” 
It is well established, however, that rates may be non- 
confiscatory and yet fall short of being just and reason- 
able. Holmes & Hollowell Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C., 
627, 635 (The Traffic World, Feb. 5, 1916, p. 298); Trier 
vs. C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., 30 I. C. C., 352, 355 (The 
Traffic World, May 23, 1914, p. 1053); Detroit & M. R. 
Co. vs. Michigan Railroad Commission, 203 Fed., 864. In 
its report regarding the former statutory rates the public 
service commission recognizes this distinction in the fol- 
lowing words: 


A rate not so unjust and unreasonably low as to be con- 
sidered confiscatory by a court may yet be lower than a com- 
mission, in the exercise of its powers, would fix as a reasonable 
and just maximum rate for the service performed. 


Complainants present a comparison of the car-mile earn- 
ings on the former statutory rates for a 36-foot car with 
the average car-mile earnings on all freight handled by 
Missouri carriers during the year ended June 30, 1915, 
as demonstrating the reasonableness of the statutory 
rates. To the comparison as presented has been added 
the average ton haul on all freight during the same year. 
The average ton haul, including as it does less-than-car- 
load as well as carload freight, is probably less than / he 
average car haul. The comparison, thus supplemeni-d, 
is as follows: 
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ois Live stock. All freight. 


Car- Car- Aver- 

Rates mile mile age 

per 36-  earn- earn- haul, 

Miles. ft. car. ings. . ings. miles. 
| SE Pena $ 8.80 $0.35 Pig So A as es es his $0.16277 288 
bs oa abcess 13.20 22 Se Se | a -13152 248 
TE K.ccaamws 15.40 21 aq ta SS Perey -14098 269 
| re 17.60 18 J a SS: eee -14361 238 
eee ees 19.80 16 ne SS ee Ae -181°9 174 
SOM... nauaiaceta 22.00 15 Se. i. 1. MB. &S.... : eae 238 
WTS .cccheoeans 24.20 14 Ce ae -14708 205 
oS a 26.40 13 2 2 ere .12511 183 
a Ee 28.60 13 a AR aa ,13131 244 
$50. x cicads 30.80 12 Se SS ee .15551 123 
SOO. sctneacoaas 35.20 12 ee Ff eee -16957 223 
ee eee .11418 239 


The average car-mile earnings on all freight include 
the earnings from divisions of joint rates as well as from 
local rates, and are therefore not comparable with the 
car-mile earnings on local single-line distance rates for 
the same reason that rates and divisions of rates are not 
comparable. The percentage of the empty to the loaded 
movement of stock cars is much greater than that of all 
cars. The record in the case indicates that the average 
haul of live stock from points in Missouri to St. Louis 
and East St. Louis is between 150 and 175 miles, which 
is less than the average haul on.all freight handled by 
each of the Missouri carriers shown with but one excep- 
tion. The loss and damage claims on live stock traffic 
are comparatively heavy. For these reasons the fact that 
the car-mile earnings on the former statutory rates were 
greater than the average car-mile earnings on all freight 
is not especially significant. 

The following table, compiled from exhibits filed by 
defendants, presents a comparison of the former statutory 
rates in Missouri with the yield of statutory or commis- 
sion-made rates in states surrounding Missouri. The rates 
shown apply on cattle, as fairly typical of all live stock: 


RATES IN DOLLARS PER CAR OF 36 FEET 6 INCHES. 


Arkan- Okla- Kan- Ne- 

Missouri. Iowa. Illinois. sas. homa. sas. braska. 

26 scace 8.80 14.52 14.30 11.00 15.40 12.10 14.52 
De sigue 13.20 17.60 16.94 17.60 20.90 16.50 19.52 
1? sowan 15.40 19.80 19.14 22.00 25.30 22.00 24.31 
i ae 17.60 22.00 20.90 26.40 28.60 25.30 29.92 
Te ase 22.00 24.86 23.76 35.20 34.10 30.80 35.53 
> eee 26.40 27.72 26.62 39.60 39.60 35.20 41.14 
SOO esses 35.20 33:88 32.34 52.80 48.40 41.80 51.41 


It will be noted that the former statutory rates were 
for most distances considerably lower than those in effect 
in any of the states surrounding Missouri, including Iowa 
and Illinois. 

The former statutory scale cannot be accepted as the 
standard of just and reasonable rates from Missouri points 
to East St. Louis. 


The Public Service Commission Scale. 


The public service commission scale is constructed by 
using the rates on cattle as the base rates. The rates 
on cattle apply also on calves, single deck and double 
deck, hogs, double deck, and sheep, double deck. The 
rates on horses and mules, and on hogs, single deck, are 
approximately 117 per cent, and on sheep, single deck, 
approximately 147 per cent of the rates on cattle. 

The scale on cattle begins with a rate of 5 cents per 
100 pounds for 5 miles, and up to 300 miles increases as 
follows: 


Over 5 miles to and including 20 miles, 4 mills per 5 miles. 
Over 20 miles to and including 25 miles, 5 mills per 5 miles. 
Over 25 miles to and including 30 miles, 2 mills per 5 miles. 
Over 30 miles to and including 50 miles, 3 mills per 5 miles. 
Over 50 miles to and including 80 miles, 1 mill per 5 miles. 
Over 80 miles to and including 85 miles, 1 mill per 5 miles. 
Over 85 miles to and including 105 miles, 2 mills per 5 miles. 
Over 105 miles to and including 110 miles, 1 mill per 5 miles. 
Over 110 miles to and including 115 miles, 2 mills per 5 miles. 
Over 115 miles to and including 120 miles, 1 mill per 5 miles. 
Over 120 miles to and including 125 miles, 2 mills per 5 miles. 
Over 125 miles to and including 130 miles, 1 mill per 5 miles. 
ver 130 miles to and including 135 miles, 2 mills per 5 miles. 
Over 135 miles to and including 145 miles, 1 mill per 5 miles. 
Over 145 miles to and including 150 miles, 2 mills per 5 miles. 
Over 150 miles to and including 170 miles, i mill per 5 miles. 
Over 170 miles to and including 175 miles, 2 mills per 5 miles. 
/ver 175 miles to and including 190 miles, 1 mill per 5 miles. 
'ver 190 miles to and including 195 miles, 2 mills per 5 miles. 
‘ver 195 miles to and including 200 miles, 1 mill per 5 miles. 
ver 200 miles to and including 260 miles, 2 mills per 10 miles. 
ver 260 miles to and including 270 miles, 3 mills per 10 miles. 
“ver 270 miles to and including 290 miles, 2 mills per 10 miles. 
‘ver 290 miles to and including 300 miles, 1 mill per 10 miles. 
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It is evident fromthe above analysis of the scale that 
it was not constructed with regard to the usual principles 
of rate making. No consistent basis seems to have been 
used either in arriving at the various rates of progression 
or in determining the extent of the differing mileage 
blocks marking the variations in rate progression. 

In its report prescribing the rates now under consid- 
eration the public service commission said, at page 186: 


The testimony in this case clearly indicates that Missouri 
intrastate traffic-is entitled to as low or lower rates than traffic 
in the state of Iowa and lower rates than apply in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma or Kansas. 


And at page 190: 


On cattle the commission is of the opinion that a rate some- 
what higher than the Illinois state rate should apply and will 
so prescribe. 


The chief rate expert of the public service commission 
testified herein that, having been apprised of the above 
view of the commission, he “constructed the scale which 
was finally adopted. In other words, it appears that while’ 
the Missouri commission made a most exhaustive and 
painstaking investigation into the general level of all rates 
in the state and into the financial condition of the carriers 
operating therein, the rates on live stock in the neighbor- 
ing states of Iowa and Illinois contributed in large measure 
to the setting of the final basis which the commission 
adopted for application in Missouri. 

In support of the above view of the public service 
commission, its chief rate expert presented several ex- 
hibits comparing the density of population, miles of rail- 
road, head of stock on farms, and various other statistics 
of the states of Missouri, Iowa and Illinois. It is not 
deemed necessary to reproduce the exhibits here. Mis- 
souri intrastate rates, so constructed, are not shown to 
-be just and reasonable maximum interstate rates from 
points in Missouri to East St. Louis. There is nothing 
in the present record which would justify the assumption 
that the Iowa and Illinois rates would be just and rea- 
sonable for application on interstate traffic. On the other 
hand, in Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Assn. vs. C., B. & Q. 
Ry. Co., 14 I. C. C., 276, 385,-394 (The Traffic World, July 
25, 1908, p. 56), it was decided that, while the intrastate 
rates in those states may be “just and reasonable, con- 
sidered as a part-of the general scheme of rates” promul- 
gated and put into effect by their respective commissions, 
they could not be used as standards of reasonableness in 
the adjustment of interstate rates from Iowa points to 
Chicago. 

Another exhibit of the chief rate expert of the Missouri 
commission compares the average ton-mile earnings from 
all freight handled during the year ended June 30, 1915, 
by eight Missouri railroads with the ton-mile earnings 
from the rates on cattle prescribed by the commission 
for distances representing the average hauls of the re- 
spective lines on all freight. The comparison, to which 
has been added the average number of tons per. loaded 
car-mile on all freight handled by the lines indicated, is 
shown in the subjoined table: 





- All freight. Cattle. 

Ton-mile 

earnings 

from Com- 

Average Average mission’s 

Average ton-mile tons per rates 

haul, earnings, loaded for same 

Railroad. miles. mills. car-mile. distance. 
ee SS eae ie kseatings 182.51 6.41 23.34 13.25 
ee 2 ere 268.51 7.33 22.73 10.51 
a SP ae Se 238.27 8.62 19.78 11.25 
( ee 4) See 223.36 9.89 20.11 11.82 
eee 205.03 8.10 20.82 12.28 
St.1.45M&S. .... Wee 7.34 22.06 11.25 
ee A SS eee 173.68 9.41 22.23 12.67 
Ce ae 238.96 6.32 20.45 11.25 
General average.. 221.1 7.93 21.44 11.78 


The general averages contained in the above table were 
obtained by dividing the sums of the figures for all lines 
by the number of lines, a method which is obviously not 
perfect, but which gives some general idea of the com- 
posite experience of all the lines. The figurés indicate 
that the average ton-mile earnings from the commission’s 
rates on cattle are much greater than the average ton- 
mile earnings of the lines on all freight, but the average 
load of all freight, 21.44 tons, is nearly twice that on 
cattle, which is about 11 tons. The average ton-mile 
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earnings from all freight include the earnings from divi- 
sions of joint rates as well as from local rates. The ratio 
of the empty to the loaded movement of all freight cars 
is much less than that of stock cars. The proportion 
which the loss and damage claims bear to the total charges 
paid is much greater on live stock than on all freight. 
The cost of the expedited service given to live stock is 
greater than the ordinary service given to freight in gen- 
eral. For these and other reasons which might be stated, 
little weight can be given to this comparison. 

The following exhibit comparing certain interstate rates 
on cattle with the public service commission’s rates for 
the same distances is also submitted in support of the 
latter rates: 


RATES ON CATTLE, IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 


From— To— Miles. 
Bonita, Kan. ...... Kansas City, K 
Wagstaff, Kan. ...Kansas City, Kan..... 
Holliday, Kan. ....St. Joseph, Mo. 

Lomot, Kan. Kamsas City Mo 

Ottawa, Kan. Bt. Josepn, Mo. ......- 1 
Garrett, Kan. ..... Bt. Josepn, Moe. ..6.... 
ee <P ee St. Joseph, Mo. ....... 174 
Lockport, Ill. ...... Fort Madison, Ia. 
Brazilton, Kan St. Joseph, Mo. ....... 22 
Chicopee, Kan. ....St. Joseph, Mo. 

Piedmont, Kan. ...St. Joseph, Mo. ....... 299 


It will be noticed that all but one of the comparisons 
are with rates from points in Kansas to the Missouri River 
markets of Kansas City and St. Joseph. The rates from 
points in Kansas to these two markets are generally the 
same, notwithstanding the difference in distance. For 
example, the distance from Iola, Kan., to Kansas City 
is 108 miles and the rate 11 cents, which is also the rate 
to St. Joseph. The rates cited are admittedly sorted out 
from a large number of interstate rates, and are not the 
basis for a representative showing. 

It is not deemed necessary to discuss further the public 
service commission scale. We are of the opinion, on the 
record before us, that the scale of rates on live stock, 
which became effective on July 15, 1917, on intrastate 
traffic is not shown to be the proper measure of reason- 
ableness to apply from Missouri points to East St. Louis, 
nor the proper standard by which to remove the undue 
prejudice and disadvantage found to flow from the present 
relation of state and interstate rates. 


The Interstate Rates. 


The rates from points in Missouri to East St. Louis 
and to St. Louis applicable on interstate traffic, do not 
appear to be constructed upon any uniform basis either 
in respect to the percentage relationship of the various 
classes of live stock, the respective levels from equidistant 
points on the different lines, or the St. Louis-East St. 
Louis differences or differentials. The rates on cattle 
apply also on hogs and sheep in double-deck cars via all 
lines, but the relationship of the rates on horses and 
mules, cattle, hogs, single deck, and sheep, single deck, 
varies on the different lines, and from different points. 
on the same lines. Beyond a radius of about 100 miles 
the interstate rates from points in southern Missouri are 
slightly higher than from equidistant points in northern 
Missouri, but there is no uniformity from equidistant 
points on southern Missouri lines or from equidistant 
points on northern Missouri lines. The interstate rates 
to St. Louis and East St. Louis are the same from but 
comparatively few Missouri points on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. They are the same from all Missouri points 
on the Chicago & Alton, Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, 
Kansas City Southern, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
St. Louis-Southwestern. 

We will next consider the general level of the interstate 
rates in question. 

The comparisons presented in respect to the present 
interstate rates may be divided into three classes: (1) 
Comparisons with the rates on other commodities from 
representative points, (2) comparisons with the rates on 
live stock from and to other points, and (3) comparisons 
with distance rates prescribed by this Commission and 
by various state commissions. Comparisons with average 
rates will be with the average rates to St. Louis applicable 
on interstate traffic, which make up the general average 
rates shown on page 293, but it should be borne in mind 
that the average rates to East St. Louis are the same as 
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or higher than the average rates to St. Louis applicable 
on interstate traffic. 

(1) The St. Louis-San Francisco submits an exhibit 
comparing the car-mile revenue on live stock from Sikeston 
and Aurora, Mo., with that on selected commodities such 
as agricultural implements, canned goods, grain, iron and 
steel articles, fruits and vegetables, lumber, lumber, ma- 
chinery, etc., from the same points. The car-mile revenue 
on live stock from Sikeston, 166 miles to East St. Louis, 
ranges from 14 cents on sheep to 24% cents on horses 
and mules;. from Aurora, 269 miles to East St. Louis, 
from 12.9 cents on sheep to 20 cents on horses and mules. 
The car-mile revenue on the other commodities from 
Sikeston ranges from 15.9 cents on lime to 81.3 cents on 
machinery; from Aurora, from 10.7 cents on lime to 56.7 
cents on machinery. 

The Rock Island submitted an exhibit comparing the 
car earnings on live stock with those on selected com 
modities such as grain, fruits, lumber, cement, lime, im- 
plements, etc., from points on its main line between St. 
Louis and Kansas City. From Windsor, 218. miles to St. 
Louis, for example, the car earnings on live stock are 
$29.38, while those on the other commodities range from 
$29.40 on furniture to $93.08 on wheat. 

The Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain presented exhibits 
comparing the car earnings, the ton-mile revenue, and 
the gross ton-mile’ earnings, including the weight of the 
car and contents, on live stock with those on selected 
commodities from Mineral Point and Blodgett, Mo., on 
the Iron Mountain, and from Doniphan and Berger, Mo., 
on the Missouri Pacific. The gross ton-mile earnings 
range as follows: From Mineral Point: Live stock, from 
11.2 mills to 13.8 mills; other commodities, from 13.9 mills 
to 33.9 mills; from Blodgett: Live stock, 5.8 mills to 
9 mills; other commodities, 7.8 mills to 20.6 mills; from 
Doniphan: Live stock, 6.8 mills to 8.1 mills; other com- 
modities, 7.3 mills to 18.8 mills; from Berger: Live stock, 
12.5 mills to 13.7 mills; other commodities, 12 mills to 
23.2 mills. 

The comparisons just cited are not without their serious 
limitations. . No definite evidence was introduced descrip- 
tive of the circumstances and conditions surrounding the 
movement of the commodities compared except in respect 
to the car loading and the tare weight of the cars used. 
The other commodities load very much heavier than does 
live stock. Naturally, therefore, the car earnings and 
car-mile earnings thereon are greater than on live stock. 
As to the volume of the movement of the other commodi- 
ties, and as to whether they ever move in trainloads, the 
record is silent. It follows that the bare comparisons 
may be equally demonstrative, at least theoretically, of 
the comparatively high level of the rates on the other 
commodities as of the comparatively low level of the 
rates on live stock. See Louisville & N. R. Co. vs. United 
States, 238 U. S., 1, 11-12. 

(2) A witness for the Rock Island introduced an ex- 
hibit showing the rates on live stock in blocks of 25 miles 
from points on that line in Missouri, Iowa and Kansas 
to Kansas City,.from points on that line in Kansas to St. 
Joseph, from points on that line in Kansas and Nebraska 
to Omaha, and from points on that line in Iowa and IIli- 
nois to Chicago. A witness for the Burlington filed an 
exhibit containing similar information from points on that 
line in Nebraska to Omaha, St. Joseph ard Kansas City, 
from points on that line in Iowa and Illinois to Chicago 
and Omaha, and from points on. that line in Iowa and 
intermediate points in Missouri to St. Louis and East 
St. Louis. A witness for the Wabash presented a like 
comparison of the rates from points on that line in Mis- 
souri to Kansas City, Kan., from points on that line in 
Iowa and Missouri to Omaha,-and from points on that 
line in Illinois to Chicago. By averaging the rates con- 
tained in each of the three exhibits referred to and then 
averaging the averages thus obtained, a fairly compre- 
hensive idea of the general level of rates from points in 
this territory to other markets may be secured. All three 
of the exhibits contain some commission-made rates from 
Illinois points to Chicago, and two of them contain stat- 
utory rates from Nebraska points to Omaha. The inclusion 
of those rates has the effect of bringing down the averag« 
level of all the rates, so that the averages obtained can- 
not be said to represent what the carriers themselves 
deem just and reasonable rates. On the other hand, the 
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effect of these rates in the general averages should be 
considered in connection with the inclusion therein of 
many interstate rates from points west of the Missouri 
River to Missouri River markets, a higher rated territory 
than Missouri. 

The subjoined table is a comparison of the average 
rates to other markets contained in each of the three 
exhibits above referred to with the average rates of the 
seven principal lines from representative Missouri points 
io St. Louis applicable on interstate traffic: 


RATES ON HORSES AND MULES IN DOLLARS PER 
STANDARD CAR; ON CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP IN 
CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 

Mile- Hogs, Sheep, 

age Horses, single 

block. mules. 

25 La Coste, Exhibit 10 
Spens, Exhibit 13 
Farrell, Exhibit 22 


General average 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate) 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


Qo 
COM 


(ee 


LaCoste, Exhibit 10 
Syene, Miehibit 12.:....600 
Farrell, Exhibit 22 


ie pepe 
Down 
ASS 


pert 


General average 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate) 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


ah pt Tas 
Sb 


La Coste, Exhibit 10 
Spens, Exhibit 13 
Farrel, Exhibit 22 


Spo 
aoe 
wo bo 


General average 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate) 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


LaCoste, Exhibit 10 
Spens, Exhibit 13 
Parrell, EESWibit. 22. 02.06.00 


General average 
Mo. _ Louis (interstate) 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


LaCoste, Exhibit 10 
Spens, Exhibit 13 
Farrel, Exhibit 22 


General average 
Mo.-St.,Louis (interstate) 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


LaCoste, Exhibit 10 
Spens, Exhibit 13 
Farrell, Exhibit 22 


General average 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate) 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


LaCoste, Exhibit 10 
Spens, Exhibit 13 
Farrell, Exhibit 22 


General average 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate) 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


LaCoste, Exhibit 10 
Spens, Exhibit 13 
Farrell, Exhibit 22 


General average 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate) 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


LaCoste, Exhibit 10 
Spens, Exhibit 13 
Farrell, Exhibit 22 


General average 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate) 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


LaCoste, Exhibit 10 
Spens, Exhibit 13 
Farrell, Exhibit 22 


General average .......... 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate) 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


LaCoste, Exhibit 10 
Spens, Mxhibit 13..:........ 
Farrell, Exhibit 22 
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Spens, Exhibit 13 v . 17.91 21.14 21.98 
Farrell, Exhibit 22 a 16.2 17.15 19.5 


General average of 17.05 19.15 20.74 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate) 59. 19.6 21.6 25.2 - 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 59.3 19.6 21.6 25.2 

Note.—Missouri-East St. Lcuis figures shown are averages 
of rates to East St. Louis from the same points as were used 
for Missouri-St. Louis interstate milegae blocks; and allowance 
must possibly be made for slightly greater distances to which 
the calculated Missouri-East St. Louis averages apply, although 
this is, to some extent, obviated because the traffic via some of 
the routes used moves through East St. Louis to St. Louis. 

A careful study of the above table indicates that the 
average level of the Missouri-St. Louis rates applicable 
on interstate traffic, and, therefore, the Missouri-East St. 
Louis rates is, with but few exceptions, considerably higher 
than that from and to points in the same general territory. 

In addition to the three exhibits described above, a wit- 
ness for the St. Louis-San Francisco presented exhibits 
comparing the present rates from Missouri points on that 
line to St. Louis and East St. Louis with (a) the present 
rates from equidistant Missouri points on the same line 
to Kansas City, (b) the present rates from equidistant 
points on the same line to Memphis, (c) the present rates 
from points on the Illinois Central and Mobile & Ohio in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi to East St. Louis. 
It is not deemed necessary to set out these comparisons 
in detail. The rates from Missouri points to Kansas City 
show the same lack of harmony and consistency as the 
rates from equidistant points to East St. Louis. The rela- 
tive adjustment of the rates to the two markets also 
varies. For example, the rate on cattle from Phillips- 
burg to Kansas City, 238 miles, is 3.30 per 36-foot car 
less than that from Springfield to St. Louis-East St. Louis, 
238 miles, whereas the rate on cattle from Kennett to 
St. Louis-East St. Louis, 223 miles, is 2.20 per 36-foot car 
less than that from Chadwick to Kansas City, 224 miles. 

In respect to the comparison with the rates to Mem- 
phis, it may be stated that there is no general market 
for live stock at Memphis and little movement theréto, 
and that a witness for the Missouri Pacific testified that 
the rates thereto are not properly comparable with those 
to East St. Louis. The production of live stock in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Mississippi is so much less than 
that in Missouri, and the movement from those south- 
eatern states so much less than that from Missouri to 
East St. Louis that little weight can be given to any com- 
parison of the rates. During the year 1916 the total 
movement of all stock via all lines to East St. Louis was 
7,802 cars from the three southwestern states combined, 
as compared with 28,947 cars from Missouri alone. The 
rates from points on the Illinois Central and Mobile & 
Ohio in the heavy stock-producing state of Illinois to 
East St. Louis are based upon the Illinois commission’s 
seale, and yet the total movement of all stock from all 
points on the lines named to East St. Louis compared 
as follows: St. Louis-San Francisco, 10,202 cars; Illinois 
Central, 3,843 cars; Mobile & Ohio, 5,385 cars. 

(3) The subjoined table compares the average inter- 
state rates on live stock from representative Missouri 
points on the seven principal lines to St. Louis with the 
rates prescribed by this Commission (a) from Texas and 
Oklahoma points to Fort Worth, Tex., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and Wichita, Kan., in Investigation of Alleged Un- 
‘reasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160 (The Traffic 
World, Jan. 6, 1912, p. 3), hereinafter referred to as the 
.Oklahoma-Texas scale; and (b) between points in Central 
Freight Association territory in the Eastern Live Stock 
Case, 36 I. C. C., 675°(The Traffic World, Dec. 18, 1915, 
p.. 1250), hereinafter referred to as the C. F. A. scale. 
We designedly omit reference to the so-called Shreve- 
port scale set in the Shreveport Case, 41 I. C. C., 83, 111 
(The Traffic World, Aug. 19, 1916, p. 440), for the reason 
that there is no general market for live stock at Shreve- 
port. 

RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 
Mile- T s, Sheep, 
age . Horses, i i 
block. mules. Cattle. deck. 
25 Oklahoma-Texas scale a 7 
Cc. F. A. scale 


Mo.-St. Louis (interstate).. 
Mo.-E. St. Louis 


50 Oklahoma-Texts scale 
C. F. A. scale 
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Peels, BR BAD occccccices 10.6 9.5 11.1 13.4 
75 Oklahoma-Texas scale ........ .... 11 12.5 13.75 
i ci ME Tras ce teneceeneek 26s 10 11.5 12.5 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate)... 10.4 10.1 11.9 14.2 
oe Ee eee 11.6 10.6 12.3 14.7 
100 Oklahoma-Texas scale ....... .... 12.5 14.25 15.5 
Se ae. eee ks | pane 11 12.7 13.8 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate).. 12.5 11 12.8 15.4 
pO ee ee eae 13.6 11.6 13.2 16.7 
125 Oklahoma-Texas scale ...... ..... 13.17 15.75 17.2 
eee sia MN cent cones ce ccna sms o< 12.5 14.4 15.6 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate)... 14 12.75 14.1 17.3 
pT eee 14.7 12.78 14.1 16.7 
150 Oklahoma-Texas scale ...... ..... 15 17.25 18.75 
Se es ED <a hace weeiaks aowss 13.25 15.21 16.6 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate).. 16.1 13.7 15.2 17.8 
Dewan, Be EOD a cciccccec 16.7 13.9 16.4 17.7 
175 Oklahoma-Texas scale ...... ..... 16 18.75 20.25 
en EL a cihintsincn a enen gibt oe 14 16.1 17.5 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate).. 17.8 15 16.5 18.7 
ce € ee eee 18.1 14.8 16.4 18.7 

200 Oklahoma-Texas scale ...... ..... 17.5 20 22 
Be eee SE ccd mkaiiercenme “meee 14.5 16.7 18.1 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate).. 3 15.6 18.1 20.4 
ce & Pe eae 19.6 17.4 18.1 20.4 
225 Oklahoma-Texas scale ...... ..... 19 21.75 23.75 
oe oo Gp a ee ee 15.25 17.5 19.1 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate).. 16.2 18.3 20.2 
SN Te Se eee 21.4 16.2 18.3 20.2 

250 Oklahoma-Texas scale ...... ..... 20 23 25 
ee We ee  wiatadesccesetend. #5006 15.75 18.11 19.7 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate)... 23.4 ps Be 19.4 21.1 
OE OO Os 23.4 17.1 19.4 21.1 

275 Oklahoma-Texas scale ...... ..... 21.5 24.75 27 
Sree Ses SE Gab icees hata sds aces 16.5 19 20.6 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate).. 24.9 17.9 19.9 22.2 
Se Wee BOD cc tewsccts 24.9 17.9 19.9 22.2 

300 Oklahoma-Texas scale ...... ..... 22.5 25.75 28 
Ae AES Sage BR er eae 17 19.6 21.3 
Mo.-St. Louis (interstate).. 5.6 19.6 21.6 25.2 
Te Oe aaa 25.6 19.6 21.6 25.2 


Note.—Missouri-East St. Louis figures shown are averages of. 
rates to East St. Louis from the same points as were used for Mis- 
souri-St. Louis interstate mileage blocks; and allowance must 
possibly be made for slightly greater distances to which the 
calculated Missouri-East St. Louis averages apply, although 
this is. to some extent, obviated because the traffic via some of 
the routes used moves through East St. Louis to St. Louis. 


During the year 1916 the combined receipts of cattle, 
calves, hogs and sheep at Fort Worth, Oklahoma City and 
Wichita were 4,493,484 head, a very large part of which 
moved into those markets on state rates and therefore 
not affected by the Oklahoma-Texas scale. During the 
same year the combined receipts of the same kinds of 
stock at the Missouri markets of East St. Louis, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph were 15,480,180 head, only a small 
part of which moved on state rates. The average weight 
of the animals received at the Missouri markets named 
is also much heavier than that of the animals received 
at the southwestern markets named. The live stock, in- 
cluding horses and mules, cattle, not milch cows, hogs 
or sheep on farms in Texas and Oklahoma, the states 
covered by the Oklahoma-Texas scale, is equal to 745 head 
per mile of railroad, as compared with 1,074 head per 
mile of railroad in Missouri. These figures show that 
the density of live stock traffic is much heavier in Mis- 
souri territory than in the southwestern territory. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Kansas City South- 
ern; St. Louis-San Francisco; Missouri Pacific; and Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas railroads traverse the state of 
Missouri and all parts of the territory covered by the 
Oklahoma-Texas scale. In the proceeding before the pub- 
lic service commission figures were presented showing 
the tons handled 1 mile per mile of road on lines in 
Missouri, and on the entire lines of Missouri roads, for 
the year ended June 30, 1914. In the following table 
these figures have been divided by the miles of line of 
each of the roads named in Missouri, and in all states, 
respectively, in order to indicate how the traffic density 
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of these roads in Missouri compares with that of their 
systems as a whole: 


TONS HANDLED ONE MILE PER MILE OF ROAD. 


Missouri Entire 

P lines. lines. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............. 1,285,426 706,664 
Kansas City Southern ........... warn aka « 1,747,517 1,284,501 
St. Louis-San Francisco .................. 669,035 615,774 
I NE oo ink ac abn prc bie aie Kiko wold 899,006 609,165 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas .........cccecece 611,853 483,837 


The density on all lines of the roads named includes 
that derived from hundreds of miles of line lying outside 
the territory covered by the Oklahoma-Texas scale. For 
example, the density on all the lines of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe includes its main trunk line through 
Illinois. If the density in the territory covered by that 
scale could be allocated separately, a much greater di- 
vergence from that in Missouri would appear than is 
shown by the above table. An exhibit presented by <(e- 
fendants herein shows that during the year ended June 
30, 1916, the density of traffic on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe east of the Missouri River was 2,122,205 ton- 
miles per mile of road, while that on the entire line, in- 
cluding the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, was only 875,369 
ton-miles per mile of road. It must be remembered that 
there are numerous short roads traversing the territory 
covered by the Oklahoma-Texas scale whose traffic is 
largely local and whose density’ of traffic is but a small 
percentage of that of the defendants in Missouri. The 
state of Missouri is a sort of funnel through which pours 
an immense tonnage of through traffic from the west and 
southwest. 

The Oklahoma-Texas scale -is higher than the rates 
found reasonable in Cattle Raisers’ Assn. of Texas. vs. 
M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 11 I. C. C., 296, from equidistant Texas 
and Oklahoma points to Kansas City. In the rehearing 
of the Oklahoma-Texas Case, 23 I. C. C., 656, 660, this fact 
was stressed by certain interests to show that the Okla- 
homa-Texas scale was too high, but it was held, in effect, 
that the rates to the three southwestern markets might 
properly be higher than the rates from equidistant points 
to Kansas City. Again, in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 99, 25 I. C. C., 63, 64, in which the carriers 
contended that they should be permitted to apply from 
points in New Mexico and the panhandle of Texas to 
Kansas City the distance scale found reasonable in the 
Oklahoma-Texas Case, supra, it was said: 

In disposing of the Oklahoma Case the Commission distinctly 
stated that the mileage scale there prescribed was not fixed as 
an ideal scale applicable in all cases, but merely as_ what 
seemed to be just for the territory in which it was to be made 
operative. This scale was to apply to Fort Worth, Oklahoma 
City and Wichita, mainly from points south and west. Gen- 
erally speaking, as the distance from the stations increased 
territory was penetrated where traffic became light and cost of 
operation heavy. It would by no means follow that a scale 
which was just fer 500 miles from Oklahoma City west through 


the panhandle and into New Mexico would be just for 500 
miles from Kansas City into the panhandle. 


Citing Corporation Commission vs. Abilene & S. Ry. Co., 
26 I. C. C., 520 (The Traffic World, April 19, 1913, p. 860), 
and Iowa State Board vs. Arjzona Eastern R. R. Co., 28 
I. C. C., 204 (The Traffic World, Aug. 19, 1913, p. 371), in 
support of its conclusion, the public service commission 
also declined to recognize the Oklahoma-Texas scale as a 
proper standard for its proposed Missouri scale. 

The percentage relations of the rates on the various 
kinds of stock under the C. F. A. scale are the same as 
that under the Oklahoma-Texas scale. The defendants 
endeavored to have the public service commission adopt 
the latter scale in Missouri. At the first of the two 
hearings in the present case, defendants presented numer- 
ous exhibits comparing the rates from points on their 
respective lines in Missouri to East St. Louis and St. 
Louis with the C. F. A. scale. At the second hearing, 
however, they took the position that the C. F. A. scale 
is too low to apply in the territory here involved. A close 
study of the table on pages 306 and 308 shows that up 
to and including 150 miles, the C. F. A. scale closely 
approximates the present average level of the interstte 
rates from Missouri points to St. Louis. Over 150 miles 
the C. F. A. scale averages about a cent lower than ihe 
latter rates, but by reference to the table on page 306, it 
will be- noticed that the latter rates are also higher t!)an 
the general level of rates in Western Trunk Line er- 
ritory. The average haul of live stock from Missouri 
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points to East St. Louis and St. Louis is in the neighbor- 
bood of 150 miles, and for this distance the present rates 


~are practically the same as the C. F. A. scale.. A witness 


for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy introduced an ex- 
hibit comparing the present rates from 52 main line sta- 
tions on that line to East St. Louis with the C. F. A. 
scale, using the short-line distance from junction points 
and applying the latter scale for such distances as max- 
ima at intermediate points. The average rates from all 
points shown in the exhibit compare as follows: 


Hogs, Sheep, 
single single 
Cattle, deck, 
cents. cents. 
Present average rates 14.48 16.85 
Average rates under C. F. A. scale . 15.14 17.42 


During the year 1915 the combined receipts of cattle, 
calves, hogs, and sheep at Cincinnati, Cleveland and Indi- 
anapolis, the markets for live stock in Central Freight 
Association territory, were 5,783,502 head, a very large 
percentage of which moved short distances on state 
rates, and therefore not affected by the C. F.. A. scale. 
During the same year the combined receipts at East St. 
Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph were 13,557,772 head, 
only a small percentage of which moved on state rates. 
The live stock traffic in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory is largely pick-up service, i. e., one and two car 
lots picked up by way trains, whereas a great deal of the 
traffic in Missouri territory is in trainloads. On Jan. 1, 
1916, the live stock on farms in Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan was 796 head per mile of railroad, and in Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and Illinois 757 head per mile of railroad. 
On the same date there were in Missouri 1,074 head per 
mile of railroad, and in Missouri and Iowa 1,238 head per 
mile of railroad. In the Eastern Live Stock Case it ap- 
peared that during the fiscal year 1911 the percentage of 
live stock tonnage to total revenue tonnage handled was 
3.28 per cent in the western district and 0.6 per cent in 
the eastern district. 

In respect to general traffic density the territory west 
and southwest of the Missouri River is to the western 
district as a whole what Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory is to the eastern district as a whole. Similarly, the 
states of Missouri, Iowa and Illinois stand in the same 
relation to the western district as a whole as Eastern 
Trunk Line territory to the eastern district as a whole. 
In determining how the rates in Missouri territory should 
compare with the C. F. A. scale, therefore it is not proper 
to compare the traffic density. in the western district 
with that in the eastern district. In the subjoined table 
is shown a comparison of the general traffic density of 
western lines in the state of Missouri for the year ended 
June 30, 1914, and of typical eastern roads whose lines 
lie wholly or almost wholly in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory for the same year: 


TONS HANDLED ONE MILE PER MILE OF ROAD. 
Missouri lines only. Tons. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Alton 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Kansas City Southern 
Wabash 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Missouri Pacific 


607,850 
614,151 
611,853 
899,006 


926,800 


\ll above-named lines in Missouri 
730,019 


Western district as a whole 


Entire lines. , 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Vandalia 
lttsburgh, Cincinnati, 

\iichigan Central 

rere Marquette 

\vabash 
w York, Chicago & St. Loui 

‘ hicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

‘ ‘ieago, Hamilton & Dayton 

' ike Erie & Western 
ledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
rand Rapids & Indiana 
in Arbor 
ike Shore & Michigan Southern 
ledo & Ohio Central 





All above-named lines 


astern district as a whole 
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The above table shows that the general traffic density in 
Missouri is 26.96 per cent greater than that in the west- 
ern district as a whole, whereas that in Central Freight 
Association territory is 28.71 per cent less than that in 
the eastern district as a whole. It further shows that 
the Missouri density of the Kansas City Southern is 
greater than the average density of the Central Freight 
Association lines, and greater than that of 9 out of 15 
of those lines; that the Missouri density of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is greater than that of 8 of the 15 
eastern lines; that the Missouri density of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe is greater than that of 6 of the east- 
ern lines; and that of the density of the Wabash in Mis- 
souri is practically as heavy as that of the system as a 
whole. 

In the Eastern Live Stock Case the respondents, in- 
cluding the Wabash, contended that, regardless of the 
heavy density of general traffic in the eastern district 
as compared with the western district, they were entitled 
to higher rates on live stock moving between points in 
Central Freight Association territory than applied in the 
western district because the density of that particular 
traffic was much greater in the western district. In the 
present case defendants, including the Wabash, are pre- 
senting exactly the converse view and are urging that 
because the general density of all traffic is greater in 
Central Freight Association territory than in Missouri, 
rates on live stock from Missouri points to East St. Louis 
should be greater than the C. F. A. seale. It was held 
in the Eastern Live Stock Case that comparisons of the 
densities of live stock traffic and of all traffic were both 
pertinent, but that “the proper divergence in rates on 
the particular commodity in the two territories is less | 
than that shown by the comparison of general traffic 
densities and rate structures.” The record herein indi- 
cates that the density of live stock traffic in Missouri is 
sufficiently greater than that in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory to offset the significance of the greater 
density of general traffic in Central Freight Association 
territory than in Missouri. 

In addition to the comparisons already discussed, a 
witness for the St. Louis-San Francisco presented an ex- 
hibit comparing the rates from Missouri points on that 
line to East St. Louis with the intrastate rates in Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia. As there are no general 
markets for live stock in those states, and the number 
of head on their farms is only 538 per mile of road as 
compared with 1,074 head per mile of road in Missouri, 
it would appear that the movement therein is not com- 
parable with that from Missouri points to St. Louis and 
East St. Louis. The record is silent as to the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding the traffic in those 
states, and also as to the general traffic density. For 
these reasons no weight can be given to the comparison 
as submitted. 

Considering all the evidence submitted in respect thereto 
we are of the opinion that the present interstate rates 
from Missouri points to East St. Louis do not furnish 
the proper standard of reasonable rates for the future, nor 
the proper measure by which to remove the undue preju- 
dice and disadvantage against East St. Louis in favor 
of St. Louis which is inherent in the present adjustment. 
As stated, these rates are not constructed upon any uni- 
form basis either in respect to the percentage relation- 
ship of the different classes of live stock, or the respective 
levels from equidistant points on the different lines. -They 
are higher than the average rates. from and to points 
in the same general territory and higher in many instances 
than the C. F. A. scale. Of all the scales discussed, the 
latter scale more nearly approximates the standard of 
just and reasonable rates which must be prescribed in 
this case. We accordingly find that existing interstate 
rates from Missouri points to East St. Louis are unjust 
and unreasonable, and that the C. F. A. scale constitutes 
a reasonable maximum scale under such provisions for 
its application as are set forth hereinafter. 


Propriety of Higher Rates in Southern Than in Northern 
Missouri. 


The state rates promulgated by the Railroad and Ware- 
house commission of Missouri in 1904 were slightly higher, 
for distances over 50 miles, between points south of the 
main line of the Missouri Pacific from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City than between points on and north of that line. 
In Springfield Traffic Bureau vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 
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29 I. C. C., 600, 605 (The Traffic World, March 21, 1914, 

p. 571), we declined to apply from St. Louis to Springfield, 

Mo., in the southern section of the state, the same scale 
of proportional class rates, applicable on traffic originating 

east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, as had been pre- 
scribed in the Warnock Case, 21 I. C. C., 546 (The Traffic 
World, Nov. 25, 1911, p, 895), from St. Louis and other 
Mississippi River crossings to Kansas City, St.° Joseph 
and other Missouri River cities, on the ground that the 
traffic density was lighter and the operating conditions 
less favorable, from St. Louis to Springfield and the 
southwest, than from Mississippi River crossings to Mis- 
souri River cities. 

The defendants herein, operating lines in southern Mis- 
souri, contend that the interstate rates on live stock to 
St. Louis and East St. Louis should be on a somewhat 
higher basis from points in that section of the state than 
from points in the northern section. On the other hand, 
the assistant freight traffic manager of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, who is also the chairman of the com- 
mittee of railroad traffic officers in charge of the prepara- 
tion of evidence for the carriers in the General Live 
Stock Investigation, now pending, testified that the same 
basis of rates should apply throughout Missouri, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and southern Minnesota. In the proceeding 
before the public service commission the southern Missouri 
carriers applied for a higher basis of rates in that section 
of the state than the northern Missouri carriers requested 
in the northern section of the state, but their application 
was denied. The public service commission strongly in- 
sists in this case that the same basis of rates should 
apply throughout the state. The complainants, being more 
interested in the relation of rates as between St. Louis 
and East St. Louis, are not much concerned about the 
relative bases in north and south Missouri. 

Neither the alleged difference in operating conditions 
in the northern and southern sections of Missouri, nor 
the evidence submitted as to the relative costs per unit 
of traffic in the two sections demonstrates the propriety 
of different rate levels on the traffic here under consid- 
eration. ‘ 

The relative cost of operation, however, is not the only 
factor to be considered. The density of traffic, both freight 
and passenger, is much heavier in the northern than in 
the southern section of the state. The northern lines 
handled for the year ending June 30, 1914, 29.5 per cent 
more freight and 26.6 per cent more passengers, per mile 
of road, than the southern lines. Every one of the north- 
ern lines serves one or more of the large Missouri River 
cities, and this fact probably accounts, in part at least, 
for the heavier density of those lines. The live stock 
traffic of the northern lines is greater than that of the 
southern lines to both St. Louis and East St. Louis. This 
fact is demonstrated by the following table in respect 
to the movement to East St. Louis: 


RECEIPTS IN CARS AT EAST ST. LOUIS FOR THE YEAR 
1916. 


Northern Southern 








lines. lines. 
en as cs dineecebe tad kclebemeneeint ee 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .............eeee% BRO. (access 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ........cccecoce a  baans 
OR, gn ce adenentaerecesseviaereecas - 3 renee 
i Pe . hee ase stor obese ees ees eeee 5,440 nie €4 
Missourl, Kanaas & TeXAS ....cvccnccccccvceces | eee 
St. Louis, Tron Mountain & Southern ........... seee- 4,467 
St. Lonuis-Ban Francisco ... ..cc oc ccciccccccccccccs Samael 10,202 
Be Eeasin-BOutnWEStOITM «oc ce cc ekcccccsccsecs seas -'seece 792 

50,261 15,461 


ME < idae Hace Be ebtabbacdberes wee papece sareve 
In the above table the Missouri Pacific and Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas have been considered northern lines for 
the reason that the live stock which they move to Hast 
St. Louis originates largely on their lines north of the 
main line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific from St. 
Louis to Kansas City. A glance at the map will show 
that their lines in southern Missouri are not as tributary 
to the East St. Louis or St. Louis markets as to the 
Kansas City market. Thus divided, it appears that the 


northern lines handled over three times as many ears to 
East St. Louis as the southern lines. 

In addition to the fact that the northern section of 
the state is more productive than the southern section, 
the northern section is bounded, as it were, on the west 
by the large Missouri River markets and on the north by 
the great stock-producing state of Iowa. 


On account of 
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the “trying-the-market” privileges available at Missouri 
River markets on stock originating west thereof, and of 
the heavy direct purchases of stock thereat by eastern 
buyers, there is a heavy movement from those markets to 
St. Louis, East St. Louis, Chicago and other eastern points, 
The state of Iowa has 1,477 head of stock per mile of rxil- 
road, and from the southern part of that state there is 
some movement to East St. Louis. On the other hand, 
the southern section of Missouri is bounded on the west 
by Oklahoma and southern Kansas, and on the south py 
Arkansas. Oklahoma has only 593 head of stock per mile 
of railroad and Arkansas only 508. In other words, as dis- 
tances increase from East St. Louis to the northern sec- 
tion of the state, the traffic-producing possibilities become 
greater; to the southern section of the state, they become 
smaller. 

Giving due weight to all the facts, we are of opinion 
and find that, for distances over 100 miles, interstate 
rates to East St. Louis from points in Missouri south of 
them in line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way from St. Louis to Kansas City may properly be higher 
than from equidistant points on or north of that line. 


Propriety of St. Louis-East St. Louis Differentials. 


As stated, complainants insist that the rates to East 
St. Louis and St. Louis should be the same. The only 
official representative of St. Louis present at the hearing, 
the traffic commissioner of the Business Men’s League, 
testified that the two cities should be regarded as one 
commercial community and common rates applied thereto 
at least beyond a radius of 100 miles. The past practice 
of defendants has not been uniform in respect either to 
the differences in rates to the two markets or to the radius 
within which differences in rates obtained. Their position 
in this case is more or less indefinite. They made no 
suggestions as to what the difference should be, and from 
what radius it should apply. One of their witnesses 

_Stated that “there is little doubt that a common rate is 
necessary on live stock to St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
particularly in view of the fact that you have slaughterers 
on both sides of the river, and the rates to eastern ter- 
ritory from both east and west of the river are the same.” 

The situation of the different lines as regards entry 
into St. Louis and East St. Louis is not uniform. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy handles its live stock traffic 
from Missouri points to East St. Louis across the Missis- 
sippi River at Alton, IIl., about 20 miles from East St. 
Louis. The Chicago & Alton crosses the Mississippi River 
at Louisiana, Mo., 107 miles from East St. Louis. The 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and St. Louis South- 
western cross the Mississippi River at Thebes, IIl., 129 
miles from East St. Louis. The other lines reach East 
St. Louis through the Terminal Railroad Association from 
St. Louis. On the other hand, the Chicago & Alton and 
St. Louis Southwestern reach St. Louis through the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association from East St. Louis. The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago & Alton, Wabash, and 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, cross the Missouri River to 
reach St. Louis. Practically all the lines cross numerous 
small rivers to reach both St. Louis and East St. Louis. 
Under a Missouri statute carriers are prohibited from 
making any charge for crossing a river other than the 
regular distance rate. In a case involving precisely the 
same issues in respect to class rates as are presented 
herein in respect to rates on live stock, and in which the 
same situation as regards intervening rivers and bridges 
appeared, it was held that the “circumstances and condi- 
tions, affecting transportation” were “substantially the 
same:” in other words, that the presence of the inter- 
vening rivers and bridges did not render such circum- 
stances and conditions substantially dissimilar. The Mis- 
souri River-Nebraska Cases, 40 I. C. C., 201, 205, 210, 
223, 261 (The Traffic World, July 22, 1916, p. 170). 

The stock yards in East St. Louis are located on the 
rails of the stock yards company’s railroad, the Terminal 
Railroad Association, and the east side lines, i. e., lines 
reaching East St. Louis through Illinois. The east side 
lines, however, do not deliver stock direct to the unload- 
ing chutes, but employ the stock yards’ railroad to per- 
form that service for them, for which they pay the stock 

yards company $2 per car for switching and 50 cents per 
car for unloading the stock. The west sidé lines, i. e., 
the lines reaching East St. Louis through St. Louis, reach 
the East St. Louis stock yards through the Terminal 
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Railroad Association, which delivers the stock to the un- 
loading chutes with its own engines and crews. The 
Terminal Railroad Association charges the west side lines 
$4 per car on cattle, calves, hogs and sheep, and 3 cents 
per 100 pounds on horses and mules for this service, and 
the stock yards ‘company charges the terminal association 
a trackage charge of 75 cents per car and an unloading 
charge of 50 cents per car. 

The stock yards in St. Louis are located on the rails 
of the Terminal Railroad Association, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, and Missouri, Kansas & Texas, but the two 
latter lines have no unloading chutes at the yards, and 
consequently all stock destined thereto is delivered by 
the terminal association. ‘Its charge for this service, when 
performed for the west side lines, ranges from $1 per 
car and upward, dependent upon the location of its con- 
nection with the inbound carriers; and when performed 
for the east side line, the same switching charges that it 
assesses the west side lines for delivering stock to the 
East St. Louis stock yards. 

The rates to East St. Louis include delivery to the 
stock yards and packing houses. .The public service com- 
mission rates to St. Louis include délivery to the stock 
yards and packing houses. The position of that commis- 
sion is that the road-haul carriers have combined their 
terminals in St. Louis and East St. Louis into a single 
operating arrangement under the name of the Terminal 
Railroad Association, and that therefore the terminal as- 
sociation should be regarded as the individual terminals 
of each of the constituent lines. It is not deemed neces- 
sary to discuss the nature of that arrangement here, as 
it was fully explained in U. S. vs. Terminal R. R. Assn. 
of St. Louis, 224 U. S., 383; and referred to in the Illinois 
Coal Cases, 32 I. C. C., 659, 677 (The Traffic World, Feb. 
13, 1915, p. 295). In this connection it may be added 
that the transportation of live stock does not terminate 
until after the stock has been unloaded by the carrier 
into suitable pens. Covington Stock Yards Co. vs. Keith, 
139 U. S., 128; United States vs. Union Stock Yards, 226 
U. S., 286; A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Kansas City Stock 
Yards Co., 33 I. C. C., 92, 99 (The Traffic World, Feb. 20, 
1915, p. 390). The duty to unload stock into suitable pens 
includes the duty to provide such facilities and the means 
of reaching them, orselse to hire those owned by others. 

The charges of $4 per car on cattle, calves, hogs and 
sheep, and of 3 cents per 100 pounds on horses and mules, 
which the terminal association charges the west side 
lines for delivering stock to the East St. Louis stock 
yards, and the east side lines for delivering stock. to 
the St. Louis stock yards, are the local switching charges 
between St. Louis and East St. Louis. 

In consideration of the peculiar trans-Mississippi River 
situation of the various lines we are of the opinion that 
there should be no difference in the rates from the same 
Missouri points to East St. Louis and St. Louis, and that 
the rates to East St. Louis should be figured on basis 
of the distance thereto or to St. Louis, whichever is the 
shorter. To the rate applicable under the scale prescribed 
herein, however, the carriers will be permitted to add a 
charge of $2.50 per car for delivery to the stock yards 
or packing houses. 

Rules and Regulations Incident to the Rates. 

The complaint against the carload minima and against 
the rule regarding mixed carload shipments, being based 
upon the more liberal provisions under the. statutory 
scale of rates appliable to St. Louis than under the in- 
terstate rates to East St. Louis, was satisfied on July 15, 

°17, when the public service commission rates and rules 
became effective in Missouri. It is not deemed necessary, 
therefore, further to discuss those features of the case. 

This is not true of the rule in respect to the return 
iransportation of caretakers, the remaining subject of the 
supplemental complaint. On the intrastate rates to St. 
Louis, one man is passed each way if he accompanies 
one car of any kind of“stock to market. On the inter- 
state rates to East St. Louis, one man is passed each way 
‘ he accompanies one car of horses or mules’to market, 
‘ut is passed to market only if he accompanies one-car 

i\ipments of other kinds of stock. On shipments of two 
or more cars the intrastate and interstate rules are the 

‘me. The intrastate rule is based upon a statute of 
‘Ussouri separate and distinct from that which prescribed 
intrastate rates on live stock. It was not affected by 
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ee going into effect of the public service commission 
rates. 

It provides, among other things, that the carrier “in 
consideration of the shipper giving to such freight such 
care and attention as may be necessary in the course of 
shipment, by reason of the character of such freight, and 
the release of the company from liability for damages 
for want of such care and attention pass the shipper or 
his employe from the point of shipment to the point of 
destination on the same train with such freight, and, also, 
Shall pass such shipper or employe from the destination 
of such freight to the point of origin thereof, without 
further expense to the shipper.” Section 3122 of Revised 
Statutes of Missouri, 1909. Such a release, if applied on 
interstate traffic would be in violation of the so-called 
Cummins amendment to the act to regulate commerce, 
and therefore void. 

The position of the public service commission on this 
question, as expressed by its chief rate expert at the 
hearing, is that the free transportation of caretakers is 
“in no way aligned or connected with the rates,” and 
that “the Interstate Commerce Commission has no power 
under the act to regulate commerce to relieve the carriers 
from the burdens imposed upon them by law with ref- 
erence to live stock,” and that “if the Commission saw 
fit to remove this discrimination * * * they could not 
relieve the carriers from liability, if they saw fit to re- 
move it, by prohibiting it in Missouri.” It is stated that 
such procedure “would be interfering with a right which 
belongs wholly to the state of Missouri in so far as its 
local transportation is concerned.” Whether the provision 
for the interstate transportation of caretakers be regarded 
as a mere incident of the rates, or as a practice or regu- 
lation affecting the rates, or as a matter “relating to or 
connected with the * * * transportation * * #* of 
property subject to the provisions of the act,” it is ob- 
viously subject to the act and to the regulation of this 
Commission. Section 1 requires all such regulations or 
practices to be just and reasonable. Section 3 makes it 
unlawful for any interstate common carrier “to make or 
give any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage 
to any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or 
locality or any patricular description of traffic, in any 
respect whatsoever, or to subject any particular person, 
company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any particular 
description of traffic, to any undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever.” This 
all-embracing prohibition extends to any and all acts, 
rates, regulations, or practices by which the forbidden 
result is brought about. As stated by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Houston & Texas Ry. vs. United 
States, 234 U. S., 342, 356, the so-called Shreveport Case: 

This language is certdinly sweeping enough to embrace all 
the discriminations of the sort described which it was within 
the power of Congress to’ condemn. There is no exception or 
qualification with respect to an unreasonable discrimination 
against interstate traffic produced by the relation of intra- 
state to interstate rates as maintained by the carrier. It is 
appparent from the legislative history of the act that the evil 
of discrimination was the principle they aimed at, and there 
is no basis for the contention that Congress intended to except 
any discriminatory action or practice of interstate carriers 
affecting interstate commerce which it had authority to reach. 

Substantially the same rule regarding the return trans- 
portation of caretakers accompanying one-car shipments 
of live stock to market as now applies from Missouri 
points to East St. Louis also applies from Missouri points 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Chicago; from Iowa points 
to St. Louis-East St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
Chicago; from Illinois points to Chicago and East St. 
Louis; from Kansas and Nebraska points to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha, Chicago, and East St. Louis; and from 
Oklahoma and points in other southwestern states to 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Wichita and East St. Louis. In 
other words, the present rule to East St. Louis is the 
common rule throughout this territory. One way to de- 
termine the fairness and reasonableness of a rule or prac- 
tice of this character is to compare it with similar rules 
or practices in the same general territory. 


Conclusions. 
Upon consideration of all the facts of record we find 
and conclude: 
(1) That the present rates on live stock, in carloads, 
from points on the lines of defendants: in the state of 
Missouri to East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, II1., 
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are and for the future will be unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed the following distance scale 
of maximum rates, subject to the rules-indicated. 

Single-line distance rates, in cents per 100 pounds, on 
cattle and calves, hogs, double-deck, and sheep, double- 
deck. for application from points in Missouri on and north 
of the main line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway from St. Louis, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo. Rates 
on hogs, single-deck, and on horses and mules to be 120 
per cent. and on sheep, single-deck, 125 per cent, respect- 
ively, of these rates. 

By “single line” is meant one line of railroad or two 
or more lines of railroad under the same management or 
control. 


Miles. 
i .. 1 tities hehe anebasehee ois tbhesemnenoemaanaed $ 5.50 
19 and over 
15 and over 
20 and over 
30 and over 
40 and over 
50 and over 
60 and over 
70 and over 
80 and over 
90 and over 
100 and over 90 
110 and over 100 
120 and over 110 
130 and over 120 i 
i dod clet ee ihe dbin anche ekaaepeaw saws ie 13.00 
Bee ONG OVOP BSG. -ccccccccccee phatonace 0senebacseeues bu0e des 13.25 
160 and over 150 x 
170 and over 160 
189 and 
1 and over 180 
2°on and over 190 
219 and over 200 








a Pe eer ie oaiahraraawaae 15.00 
A ii ia Rew alee Sg kh ge RES bbb a mwaeore 15.25 
?'N and 

9a and 

?6N and 

270 and 

220 and 

2°n and 

290 and over 290 A 
ee ince cata eheherbehnchie +hemhewsewees 17.25 
a a a se neat n eine ba eee bebes Kade eaemee 17.50 
se a ceihadbeab enone eeuuae caeaeneed 17.75 
is he Rentals seen eaeapkebbeswaeebes dete 18.00 
350 and over 340........e0. Dubie todenankeeétauwaerene 18.25 


Rule 1. Single-line distance rates from points in Mis- 
souri. south of the above-described line, to East St. Louis 
and National Stock Yards, Ill., shall not exceed the rates 
contained in the above table for all distances to and 
including 100 miles; not more than 5 per cent shall be 
added to said single-line rates for all distances over 100 
miles to and including 200 miles; and not more than 
10 per cent thereto for all distances over 200 miles 

Rule 2. To make rates over two or more lines, from 
points in Missouri now having joint through rates to East 
St. Louis or National Stock Yards, Ill., add 2 cents per 
100 pounds to the through single-line rates. 

Rule 3. For delivery to the stock yards or packing houses 
in East St. Louis or National Stock Yards, IIl., not more 
than $2.50 per car may be charged in addition to the 
rate applicable under the above scale. 

(2) That, as against the rule regarding the return trans- 
portation of caretakers accompanying one-car shipments 
of cattle, calves, hogs and sheep, published and applied 
by defendants in connection with the rates from points 
on their respective lines in Missouri to St. Louis, Mo., 
the rule regarding the return transportation of caretakers 
accompanying one-car shipments of said live stock now 
published and applied by defendants in connection with 
the rates from points on their respective lines in the state 
of Missouri to Bast St. Louis and National Stock Yards, 
Ill.. is just and reasonable. 

(3) That defendants publish, maintain and apply higher 
rates on live stock, in carloads, from points on their re- 
spective lines in the state of Missouri to East St. Louis 
and National Stock Yards, Ill., than they contemporane- 
ously publish, maintain and apply from points on their 
respective lines in the state of Missouri to St. Louis, Mo., 
for transportation under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions, and that they thereby give undue 
and unreasonable preference and advantage to St. Louis, 
Mo., and subject East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, 
Ill., to undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage. 

(4) That, in connection with the rates on cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep, in carloads, from points on their respect- 
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ive lines in the state of Missouri to St. Louis, Mo., de. 
fendants publish, maintain and apply a rule under which 
they pass one man each way, if he accompanies one 
carload of said live stock to market; whereas in con nee- 
tion with the rates on said live stock, in carloads, from 
points on their respective lines in the ‘state of Missouri 
to East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, IIL, they 
publish, maintain and apply a rule under which they pass 
one man one way only, i. e., from point of origin to des. 
tination, if he accompanies one car of said live stock; 
and that thereby they give an undue and unreasonable 
preference and advantage to St. Louis, Mo., and subject 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, Ill., to undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage. 

(5) That an order should be entered requiring said de. 
fendants, according as they participate in the transporta- 
tion, (a) to cease and desist, on or before Feb. 15, 1918, 
and thereatfer to abstain, from publishing, demanding, or 
collecting their present rates on live stock, in carloads, 
from points on their respective lines in the state of Mis. 
souri to East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, II1., in 
so far as said rates exceed the scale of maximum rates 
subject to the rules set forth in paragraph 1, supra; (b) 
to establish upon statutory notice and to maintain and 
apply on live stock, in carloads, from points on their re- 
spective lines in the state of Missouri to East St. Louis 
and National Stock Yards, Ill., rates which shall not 
exceed the scale of maximum rates subject to the rules 
set forth in paragraph 1, supra; (c) to cease and desist 
from giving any undue and unreasonable preference or 
advantage in rates on live stock, in carloads, from points 
on their respective lines in the state of Missouri to St. 
Louis, Mo., and from subjecting East St. Louis and Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Ill., to undue and unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage in respect to said rates; (d) to 
cease and desist from giving any undue and unreasonable 
preference or advantage to St. Louis, Mo., in respect to 
the rule regarding the return transportation of caretakers 
accompanying one-car shipments of cattle, calves, hogs 
and sheep thereto; and from subjecting East St. Louis 
and National Stock Yards, Ill., to undue and unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in respect to said rule. 

Such an order will be entered. 


Commissioners Aitchison, Woolley and Anderson did 
not participate in the disposition of this case. 


CHARGES FOUND IMPROPER 


CASE NO. 9460* (47 I. C. C., 372-379) 
CALIFORNIA PINE BOX & LUMBER COMPANY ET AL. 
VS. SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted July 3, 1917. Opinion No. 4854. 


Charges collected on shipments of box shook and box material 
in carloads, which moved from southern Oregon mills to 
points in California between certain dates in 1914 and 1915, 
found to have been unduly prejudicial and to have damaged 
complainants to the extent that they exceeded charges 
— rates subsequently established. Reparation 
awarded. 


Division 1, Commissioners McChord, Meyer and Anderson. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

These cases involve claims for reparation on numerous 
carload shipments of box shook and box material which 
moved during the years 1914 and 1915 from points on the 
Southern Pacific in southern Oregon to points on that and 
other railroads in California. 4 

In 1913 the Southern Pacific completed a branch line, 
135 miles in length, extending from Fernley, Nev., a point 
on the main line between San Francisco, Cal., and Ogden, 
Utah, to Westwood, Cal. The line was built primarily to 
reach a large tract of timber in the vicinity of Westwood. 
About the time the line was opened for traffic, the South- 
ern Pacific found out that the lumber company which 
owned or controlled a considerable part of this timber 
was negotiating with the Western Pacific Railroad to build 
a branch line, about 35 miles in length, from Keddie, ©al., 
a point on that railroad, to Westwood. These negotia‘ions 





*This report also embraces No. 9460 (Sub-No. 1), Great \est- 
ern Lumber Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al.; No. 9460 <Sub- 


No. 2), Great Western Lumber Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co.; 
No. 9529, Ewauna Box Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al.. an 
No. 9529 (Sub-No. 1), California Fruit Exchange vs. Southern 
Pacific Co. et al. 
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had so progressed that the Western Pacific had offered, 
upon completion of the proposed branch line, to give West- 
wood the Keddie basis of rates to points in California. 
Thereupon, the Southern Pacific, rather than lose the 
nucleus of the tonnage upon which it was depending for 
the support of its new branch line, agreed to establish 
from Westwood the same rates.as applied from Boca, Cal., 
a point on its main line 60 miles west of Fernley, taking 
the same rates as Keddie to points in California. The 
Southern Pacific amended its tariffs accordingly, effective 
December 18, 1913. 

The rate established from Westwood to Sacramento, a 
representative California consuming point, was $2 per ton; 
the distance is 322 miles. At that time the rates from 
lumber shipping points on the main line and the Klamath 
Falls branch of the Southern Pacific in northern Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon to Sacramento ranged from 
$3.10 to $4.10 per ton; the distances range. from 313 to 
875 miles. The northern California and southern Oregon 
shippers complained of this adjustment to the Southern 
Pacific, and the northern California shippers also appealed 
to the state commission. Finally the Southern Pacific 
agreed to publish a rate of $2 per ton as maximum from 
Hilt, Cal., on the main line, Dorris, Cal., on the Klamath 
Falls branch, and intermediate points, to Sacramento, the 
distances from Hilt and Dorris being substantially the 
same as the distance from Westwood to Sacramento. From 
points farther north rates based on the same amounts 
over the new rates from Hilt and Dorris as the old rates 
from those points exceeded the old rates from Hilt and 
Dorris were agreed to. To points south of Sacramento re- 
ductions, corresponding to those made thereto from West- 
wood, were also agreed to from the northern California 
and southern Oregon points. Some delay was experienced 
in publishing these reduced rates, but they were finally 
made effective on May 25, 1915, from all the points referred 
to, except Grants Pass, Ore. The new rates from Grants 
Pass to points on all lines except the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad were made effective on November 28, 1916. 


In order to further alleviate the complaints of the north- 
ern California and southern Oregon shippers, the South- 
ern Pacific agreed to refund them the difference between 
the charges collected and charges computed on basis of 
the new rates on all shipments which moved on or after 
July 1, 1914, the date on which the Westwood mill began 
to ship. Permission to make these refunds on intrastate 
traffic was granted by the California commission and all 
claims on that traffic have been paid. 

On various dates between January 10, 1916, and October 
7, 1916, the Southern Pacific filed with this Commission a 
number of statements showing the details of interstate 
shipments made or received by the California Pine Box & 
Lumber Company, the Klamath Manufacturing Company, 
and the Algoma Lumber Company, three of the complain- 
ants in No. 9460; the Great Western Lumber Company, 
the complainant in No. 9460 (Sub-Nos. 1 and 2); and the 
California Fruit Exchange, the complainant in No. 9529 
(Sub-No. 1); and gave notice of its intention to apply for 
authority to make refunds similar to the refunds which it 
already made on intrastate traffic. On various dates be- 
tween February 29, 1916, and November 10, 1916, the 
Ewauna Box Company, the complainant in No. 9529, filed 
sinilar statements of its shipments. No statements appear 
to have been filed by, or for account of, the Pine Box 
Company, the fourth complainant in No. 9460. The purpose 
of filing the statements, as stated in the letters of trans- 
mittal, was to stop the running of the statute of limita- 
ticns. 

Rule III of the Rules of Practice, which became effective 
on April 10, 1916, provided, among other things, that when 
a claim has been filed with the Commission merely to stop 
the running of the statute of limitations, formal complaint 
thereon must be filed within six months from the date of 
Such filing, or the claim will be deemed- to have been 
ab ndoned, except in respect to-shipments delivered within 
th: statutory period of two years. On April 27, 1916, the 

'.ve rule was amended so as to provide that either for- 

complaint or special docket application must be filed 
hin six months from the date of the filing to toll the 
ute of limitations. The special docket applications 
{ by the Southern Pacific covered only a comparatively 
shipments made by the California Pine Box & Lumber 
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Company, the Klamath Manufacturing Company, and the 
Algoma Lumber Company, but it may be assumed from 
the applications and correspondence which passed in re- 


‘spect to the same that the few shipments specifically re- 


ferred to therein were typical of other shipments made by 
those three claimants between July 1, 1914, and May 25, 
1915. These applications were filed on September 7, 1916, 
November 8, 1916, and December 28, 1916. The formal 
complaints were filed on- the following dates: No. 9460, 
on January 11, 1917; No. 9460 (Sub-No. 1), on January 18, 
1917; No. 9460 (Sub-No. 2), on January 18, 1917; No. 9529, 
on January 4, 1917; and No. 9529 (Sub-No. 1), on March 8, 
1917. The record therefore shows that the following claims 
are barred: Claims of the Pine Box Company, as to ship- 
ments delivered prior to January 12, 1915; of the Great 
Western Lumber Company, as to shipments covered by 
No. 9460 (Sub-No. 1), delivered prior to January 19, 1915, 
and as to shipments covered by No. 9460 (Sub-No. 2), de- 
livered prior -to January 19, 1915; of the California Fruit 
Exchange, as .to shipments delivered prior to March: 9, 
1915; and of the Ewauna Box Company, as to shipments 


- covered by statements filed on June 28, 1916, delivered 


prior to January 5, 1915. The record further shows that 
some of the statements filed to toll the statute contain 
the details of shipments delivered more than two years 
prior to the dates on which the statements were filed. 
Claims based on such shipments are also barred. 

Complainants contend that the Southern Pacific was de- 
linquent in not making special docket application for all 
the shipments of all the complainants, and that therefore 
it should not be permitted to escape the payment of the 
damages claimed herein. But whether the Southern Pacific - 
was delinquent in not including all the complainants in 
its special docket applications, or the complainants were 
culpable in not promptly handling their own claims cannot 
affect the fact that, under the law, the Commission has no 
jurisdiction in respect to claims barred by the statute of 
limitations. Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. vs. C., B. & Q. 
R. R. Co., 41 I. C. C., 612, 614 (The Traffic World, Dec. 9, 
1916, p. 1177); Phillips vs. Grand Trunk Railway, 236 
U. S., 662, 667. 5 

The formal complaints in Nos. 9460, 9529 and 9529 (Sub- 
No. 1) alleged that the charges collected on the shipments 
in question were unjust and unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, and unduly prejudicial, to the extent that 
they exceeded charges based on the rates subsequently 
established. The complaint in No. 9460 further alleges 
that the rates from Grants Pass, Ore., to points on the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad have not been adjusted in 
accordance with the agreement made by the Southern Pa- 
cific, and that those rates, as well as the charges on any 
shipments which moved thereunder, are unjust and unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial. 
The complaints in Nos. 9460 (Sub-No. 1) and 9460 (Sub- 
No. 2) allege that the charges collected on the shipments 
covered therein were unreasonable and excessive. In its 
answers to the various complaints the Southern Pacific 
states that it is willing to pay reparation on the basis set 
forth in the special docket applications filed with the Com- 
mission. The answers of the other defendants are gen- 
eral denials. 

At the hearing no reference whatever was made to the 
charge that the rates assessed and collected were unjustly 
discriminatory under section 2, and the allegation that the 
rates were unreasonable under section 1 was withdrawn. 
As the complaints in Nos. 9460 (Sub-No. 1) and 9460 
(Sub-No. 2) presented no issue other than the alleged un- 
reasonableness of the rates charged and as no witness 
testified in respect to the damages of the single complain- 
ant therein, those complaints must be dismissed. The 
complainants in the other cases addressed their evidence 
to the charge of undue prejudice and to the character and 
amount of the damages alleged to-have resulted therefrom. 
They showed that the operating conditions encountered 
from the southern Oregon mills to California destinations 
were quite as favorable as those encountered from West- 
wood and northern California mills to the same destina- 
tions. As it was the threatened and not the actual com- 
petition of the Western Pacific that induced the Southern 
Pacific to reduce the rates from Westwood, no considera- 
tion may properly be given to that circumstance. The only 
difference in the general conditions which surrounded the 
moving of complainants’ products and the products of 
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their competitors at Westwood and the northern California 
mills was one of greater distance to the destinations. On 
the present record, the difference in rates which the dif- 
ference in distance should have reflected is fairly measured 
by the difference between the rates actually charged from 
Westwood and those actually retained from the northern 
California mills on the one hand, and the rates subse- 
quently established from the complainants’ mills on the 
other hand. It follows that the rates charged from the 
southern Oregon points to California destinations were un- 
duly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded the rates 
subsequently established. Whether this undue prejudice 
operated to the damage of complainants will now be con- 
sidered. 

The lumber and other forest products manufactured at 
points in southern Oregon and northern California are 
practically the same as those turned out at Westwood. 
Between 65 and 75 per cent of the output of the complain- 
ant mills consists of No. 2 shop and lower grades of lum- 
ber. During the period covered by the claims the factory 
price of the shop lumber used in the manufacture of box 
shook and box material ranged from $11 to $12.75 per 1,000 
feet, while the mill price of the highest grade lumber was 
about $32 per 1,000 feet. The significance of this compari- 
son of prices lies in the fact that the lower the price the 
smaller the margin of profit secured in selling the lumber. 
The years 1913, 1914 and 1915 were bad years in the Pa- 
cific Coast lumber industry, consequently the margin of 
profit on box shook and box material during those years 
was very thin. 

The Westwood mill was built with a large capacity, 
and when it began operations in July, 1914, it naturally 
endeavored to make its sales commensurate with that ca- 
pacity. It entered the California market with its product 
in what a witness for the Southern Pacific termed “a dis- 
turbing sort of way.” Apparently the California market 
could not absorb its product and that of its competitors 
already in the field, so it began to cut prices to a point 
which the complainant manufacturers could not meet and 
maintain their normal margin of profit. Having a lower 
freight rate to the Sacramento district, the largest con- 
suming district of box shook and box material in the 
state, and correspondingly lower rates to other consuming 
districts, it was able to do this and retain a good margin 
of profit on its own operations. As stated, the rate from 
Westwood to Sacramento, for example, was made $2 per 
ton, or $1.10 per ton and $2.10 per ton lower than the 
rates from northern California and southern Oregon mills, 
respectively. The average loading of box shook and box 
material is around 40,000 pounds per car, so that the West- 
wood mill started with a freight rate advantage of about 
$22 per car over its northern California competitors and 


‘of about $42 per car over its southern Oregon competitors. 


While there is a mill at Truckee, which point takes the 
same rate as Westwood to California destinations, its ca- 
pacity is comparatively small, and the market for its out- 
put has been largely toward the east. 

Contracts for the sale of box shook are made in ad- 
vance, usually run for one or two years, and generally 
call for the delivery of a minimum and maximum number 
of cars. They also require that the shook shall come up 
to certain specifications in respect to the quality of the 
material used in manufacture. The contract price is based 
upon the freight rate in effect at the time the contract is 
made. After the Westwood mill began operations, the com- 
plainant mills which happened to have unexpired con- 
tracts experienced great difficulty in satisfying their cus- 
tomers who, knowing that shook was procurable at a 
cheaper price from the Westwood mill, became very par- 
ticular in insisting upon the specified quality of complain- 
ants’ products: The slightest defect in any part of a ship- 
ment was made the excuse for rejecting the whole ship- 
ment. To overcome this condition, the complainant mills 
found it necessary to use a better and more expensive 
grade of lumber in manufacturing their shook, so that the 
quality of the product would meet the most exacting inter- 
pretation of the specifications. Another troublesome fea- 
ture resulted from customers taking the minimum rather 
than the maximum number of cars under contracts provid- 
ing for such an option by the purchaser. The mills were 
required to have ready for shipment, however, the maxi- 
mum number of cars. In some cases the complainant 
mills reduced their contract prices rather than run the 
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risk of losing future business to the Westwood mill. Ajj 
contracts which the complainant mills made after the 
Westwood mill started were based upon the competitive 
prices of that mill, which in turn were based upon the 
lower freight rates available from Westwood. It thus ap. 
pears that, whether the shipments made after the West. 
wood mill began operations were on old contracts or on 
new contracts, the complainant mills were damaged in 
ways all traceable to the lower rates from Westwood. 

The rates from the complainant mills have always been 
higher than from neighboring California mills to points in 
that state. In selling box shook and box materia! ip 
California, the complainant mills have always had to take 
that fact into consideration in fixing their prices. While 
the northern California mills encountered the same condi- 
tions and were subjected to the same character of damages 
incident to the opening of the Westwood mills as the com. 
plainant mills, those mills have been compensated in a 
measure by the payment of their claims. As matters now 
stand, therefore, the charge of undue prejudice and result- 
ing damage made by the complainant mills is predicated 
just as much upon the net rates paid by their northern 
California competitors as upon the rates paid by the West- 
wood mill. 

The complainants in Nos. 9460 and 9529 are manufactur. 
ers of box shook and box material, and the shipments on 
which they are claiming reparation were all sold delivered. 
They paid and bore the charges on which their claims are 
based. The California Fruit Exchange, the complainant 
in No. 9529 (Sub-No. 1), is an incorporated association of 
shippers engaged in raising deciduous fruits. The ex- 
change is the consignor of all outbound shipments of fruit 
and the consignee of all inbound shipments of supplies for 
its members. It was the consignee of the shipments of 
box shook and box material upon which it is claiming 
reparation herein. The shipments. were purchased f. o. b. 
point of origin and the freight charges thereon were paid 
and borne by complainant. Its claim for damages is based 
upon the fact that in October, 1913, it made a three-year 
contract with one of the southern Oregon mills for the 
necessary box shook and box material of its members, and 
that consequently its members Had to pay a higher rate 
than other fruit raisers not members of the exchange, 
who were in a position to buy their box shook and box 
material from the Westwood mill or from the southern 
Oregon and northern California mills, which had reduced 
prices to meet the Westwood competition. For this rea- 
son one large fruit company withdrew from the exchange, 
thus decreasing the receipts of the exchange and increas- 
ing the prorata expense of the remaining members thereof. 
It was also testified that the members of the exchange 
secured no higher prices for their fruit than the other 
fruit raisers secured for similar products. These facts 
prove that the exchange and the fruit raisers represented 
by the exchange suffered damages, and while the proximate 
cause of the damages may have been the contract referred 
to, the primary cause was the undue prejudice which at- 
tached to the freight rates upon which the contract was 
based when the relative adjustment thereof was changed 
by defendants. 

At the hearing counsel for the Southern Pacific stated 
that the question of the adjustment of rates from Grants 
Pass to points on the Northwestern Pacific Railroad was 
under consideration, and that those rates would be lined 
up in accordance with the agreement madé with the ship- 
pers at that point. According to our tariff files, this re 
adjustment has not yet been made, but the state of the 
record is not such that an order can properly be entered 
in respect thereto. No conclusion is expressed as to the 
proper adjustment of rates between those points, but if 
some readjustment is not made within the near future, 
the matter may be brought to our attention in a supple 
mental proceeding and jurisdiction is retained for that 
purpose. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record, we find 
and conclude that the rates charged, collected and retained 
on box shook and box material, in carloads, from points 
in southern Oregon on the Southern Pacific, to points in 
California on that and other railroads, during the period 
covered by the shipments on which reparation is claimed 
herein, subjected the southern. Oregon points in question 
to undue prejudice in favor of northern California points 
on the Southern Pacific and of Westwood on the West- 
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wood branch of that railroad; that on and after July 1, 
1914, the complainants in Nos. 9460, 9529 and 9529 (Sub- 
No. 1) made numerous shipments to points in California 
and paid and bore charges thereon at rates herein found 
to have been unduly prejudicial, and that they were dam- 
aged to the extent that the charges paid exceeded charges 
which would have accrued on basis of the rates now in 
effect; and that they are entitled to reparation, with in- 
terest. The exact amount of reparation due these com- 
plainants cannot be determined upon this record Those 
complainants should, therefore, prepare statements showing 
the details of the shipments in accordance with rule V of 
the Rules of Practice, which statements should be sub- 
mitted to defendants for verification. Upon receipt of the 
statements so prepared and verified, we will consider the 
entry of appropriate orders awarding reparation. No claims 
found herein to be barred by the statute of limitations 
should be included in the statements. The complaints in 
No. 9460 (Sub-No. 1) and No. 9460 (Sub-No. 2) are dis- 


missed. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 1248) 


mer. He had his plans made for resigning membership in 
the House on December 15. The ways and means com- 
mittee had also decided to recommend to the House that 
Representative Sims of Tennessee, be made chairman of 
the committee. The Tennesseean, however, had not at this 
writing been consulted about any phase of the subject. He 
knew nothing about the proposal of the Commission but 
what he saw in the newspapers. 
President Has the Power. 


Under the law of August 28, 1916, the President has the 
power to take the railroads and have them operated by an 
agent designated by him. That agent could be the rail- 
rvads’ war board or a combination of the war board, Lovett, 
Hoover, Garfield and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He might even make a complete new deal and bring in 
some person or persons not before mentioned in connec- 
tion with public affairs. 

Legislation, however, would be needed to authorize the 
acquisition of cars, or the lending of money to the rail- 
roads. Laws would be needed if the President desired to 
leave the carriers in the hands of their owners but desired 
to make railroad property more attractive to investors by 
the removal of restrictions placed upon financiers by the 
anti-trust and anti-pooling laws. It is believed that if 
President Wilson took over the railroads to operate them 
ne could use many millions given him for war purposes in 
buying equipment, and probably for terminals and no 
additional legislation would be needed. 

The radicals, typified by William Randolph Hearst, nearly 
all of whom favor government ownership, are expected to 
make a fight to extremes against any plan to give the rail- 
roads help from the treasury. Their thought is that it is 
ridiculous to think of lending money to men who, at some 
time or another, have been engaged in New Haven, Rock 
Island, Ann Arbor, Chicago & Alton and Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton transactions on “swindles,” as they call 
them. \ 

There is a general belief that if the President will make 
it an issue, he can put through Congress anything he 
tamks would be fit, regardless of what the radicals think. 
No strict party division exists in either House or Senate 
now, so the small coterie of representatives that would feel 
they had to obey the mandate of Hearst would not be able 
to wield a balance of power. But Democratic senators like 
Smith and Hardwick, of Georgia, Vardaman, of Mississippi, 
and Reed, of' Missouri, have shown no signs of coming 
under the President’s control. Smith, in particular, has 
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voiced bitter opposition to lending the railroads money. 
He would vote to spend money for buying cars and renting 
them to the railroads, but not for a cent of money loans, 
the proceeds of which would be spent by the financiers, 
who, according to him, on more than one occasion have 
taken out of railroads all the real value in them. 

While the discussion as to what legislation there should 
be is on, the railroads’ war board will operate through the 
Thompson and Sheaffer committees under the order of 
precedence (priority order No. 5) established by Robert S. 
Lovett. That order gives preference and priority in car 
supply and movement to railroad fuel, live stock, perish- 
able food and feed, and military supplies, no matter what 
they may be. It gives preference in movement, but not in 
car supply, to coal in the order suggested by Garfield. 
The preference table is a distinct defeat for the coal ad- 
ininistrator, who desired preference and priority in car 
supply and movement for coal for the purposes indicated. 
Coal gets such preference only for railroad fuel, military 
uses, and by-product coke ovens. The last mentioned may 
not be one of the uses that, to the ordinary citizen, seems 
ts demand such consideration, but without by-product coke 
even operations there can be no smokeless powder. 

The question of government operation was injected by 
Chairman Adamson of the house committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce into the hearing before the New- 
lands committee December 11. He asserted that the Presi- 
dent probably would have to take over the railroads “dur- 
ing the war and hold them after the war until Congress 
can provide some method for proper management and efii- 
cient operation in peace and in war.” 


President Meets War Board. 

President Wilson discussed the question of railroad unifi- 
cation with his cabinet Tuesday and reserved decision on 
the course he will pursue until after a conference with 
the railway executives set for Wednesday afternoon. 

With a view to getting their case before the President 
before he should reach a decision, the railroads’ war board 
Tuesday asked for an appointment with Mr. Wilson. The 
President said he would be glad to receive the railway men 
at 2:30 o’clock Wednesday afternoon. 

At that conference the railroads put forth their 
position as previously outlined in their letter to Sen- 
ator Newlands, but stated that if the President deemed 
some other plan more expedient they would accept his 
decision and co-operate to the full extent of their ability. 
President Wilson did not make known his position, if he 
had any, and it is generally supposed that he had not yet 
made up his mind. It is said, however, that he indicated 
his belief that some legislation would be necessary, and 
he is expected to address Congress soon on the subject. 

The railroads argued that all that the government de- 
sires to accomplish or that is demanded by the situation 
could be effected by leaving the railroads in control of 
themselves, as suggested by them, with the appointment of 
a government traffic officer in the interest of co-ordination 
of the demands and activities of the various government 
departments. Edward Chambers has been suggested as 
the man who would be satisfactory to the railroads in that 
position. 

Railroad Consolidation. 


The Civil War brought about the consolidation of rail- 
roads so as to form trunk lines. There were a number 
of trunk lines prior to the war, but, generally speaking, a 
traveler had to break his journey at the end of the rails 
of the particular railroad upon which he was traveling. 
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Freight was handled in much the same way. The natural 
query is what, if any, change will the present war cause. 

During the Civil War parts of railroad systems were 
taken over and operated by the government, but govern- 
ment operation did not continue nor did government own- 
ership come. The tendency, it would probably be ad- 
mitted, is now toward government operation, on the the- 
ory of many that private ownership has failed. One an- 
swer to that, it has often been suggested, is that a large 
part of whatever failure there is now is the result of 
governmental interference, in behalf of the competitive 
system, with the natural development, that got a strong 
impetus during the Civil War, toward consolidation and 
all the benefits to be derived, under unified control, from 
ownership by big corporations. Instead of allowing uni- 
fication, political economists for years have been saying, 
the government, by means of prosecutions, has tried to 
prevent that thing which the Commission recommended 
in its special report of December 5. The criminal prose- 
cutions, it is generally admitted, were warranted by the 
sins of the financiers who were trying to take too large 
a reward for the services they rendered or undertook to 
render to the country through consolidation efforts. 
Theodore Roosevelt, who prosecuted many of those ac- 
cused of criminal offenses, recognized the desirability 
of consolidation and William H. Taft recommended the 
abolition of the anti-pooling prohibition. Congress, how- 
ever, could not see the value of the recommendation 
which now has been made by the Commission. 


Men for Government Control. 


The brotherhoods of railway employes went on- record 
December 13 in favor of governmental control of the 
railroads during the war. 

A. B. Garretson, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Conductors, called at the White House,: but did not 
see the President. He talked with Secretary Tumulty, 
who made a memorandum of his remarks for Mr. Wilson. 

“Contrary to popular opinion,” said Mr. Garretson, “the 
brotherhoods are in favor of governmental control of the 
roads during the emergency.” i 

The declaration of the brotherhoods followed closely 
on the conference between President Wilson and the vice- 
presidents of the four organizations. These brotherhood 
officers left the White House convinced, it is said, from 
what the President said to them, that the railroad em- 
ployes have everything to gain and nothing to lose in 
the establishment of government control. 

The brotherhoods are supposed to be satisfied that one 
of the first acts of the President after he takes control 
of the roads would-be to raise the wages of the employes. 


PRIORITY ORDER No. 5 


The text of priority order No. 5, issued December 7, 
establishing the precedence in car supply and movement 
of certain commodities for specified purposes and priority 
of transportation for other commodities, is as follows: 


Whereas, By the act of Congress entitled “An act to 
amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and 
for other purposes,” approved Aug. 10, 1917, it is provided 
that during the continuance of the war in which the 
United States is now engaged, the President of the United 
States is authorized, if he finds it necessary for the na- 
tional defense and security, to direct that such traffic or 
such shipments of commodities as, in his judgment, may 
be essential to the national defense and security, shall 
have preference or priority in transportation by any com- 
mon carrier by railroad, water or otherwise; and 

Whereas, By virtue of the power conferred upon him 
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by said act, the President has designated the undersigned 
as the person through whom the orders and directions 
authorized by said act shall be given; and 

Whereas, It has been made to appear and the President, 
through the undersigned, finds that it is necessary for 
the national defense and security that priority should 
be accorded to the articles and commodities and to the 
extent hereinafter specified. 

Now, therefore, by reason of the premises, the unser. 
signed, in the name of the President, orders and directs 
that on and after the twelfth day of December, 1917, and 
until further order of the undersigned, all common carriers 
by railroad in the United States shall give preference 
and priority in car supply and in movement to the fol- 
lowing commodities, and in the order numbered: 

1. Steam railroad fuel for current use; 

2. Live stock, perishable freight, food and feed; 

3. (a) Shipments of military supplies when consigned 
direct to the United States government or the authorized 
officers of the United States Army, Navy or Shipping 
Board, or to the allies or the proper representatives 
thereof, destined to any cantonment, post or encampment, 
to any point of export for movement thence to Europe, 
to-any arsenal or navy yard, or material to any ship- 
building plant under contract to the United States Ship- 
ping Board for the sole purpose of constructing vessels for 
that Board. 

(b) Other shipments for the United States government, 
as the same may be authorized from time to time by 
the undersigned as necessary in particular cases, but 
only upon request of the United States Army, United 
States Navy or United States Shipping Board, through a 
designated officer or representative of the respective de- 
partments, located in Washington. 

4. Coal to and for by-product coking plants, and not 
subject to reconsignment; and 

5. Preference and priority in movement only to coal 
for current use but not for storage, consigned direct (and 
not subject to reconsignment) to hospitals, schools and 
other public institutions, retailers of coal for use in sup- 
plying domestic consumers only; and to coal, coke and 
raw materials for current use but not for storage, con- 


signed direct (and not subject to reconsignment) to blast- 


furnaces, foundries, iron and steel mills, smelters, manu- 
facturers engaged in work for the United States govern- 
ment or its allies, public utilities (including street and 
interurban railways, electric power and lighting plants, 
gas plants, water and sewer works), flour mills, sugar 
factories, fertilizer factories and shipbuilders; also ship- 
ments of paper, petroleum and petroleum products. 

This order shall not affect priority order No. 2, dated 
Oct. 27, 1917, relating to open top cars; priority order 
No. 3, dated Nov. 2, 1917, relating to movement of coal 
from mines in Utah and Wyoming; and priority order 
No. 4, dated Nov. 22, 1917, and supplement A thereto, 
dated Nov. 29, 1917, relating to shipments of cattle feed 
to points in Texas and New Mexico, issued by the under- 


signed. 


CAR DETENTION IN WASHINGTON 


The Traffic World: Washington Bureau. 
A scandalous state of affairs respecting car detention 
exists in Washington, the center of the agitation for 
the conservation of railroad equipment. - The day before 
this was written there were more than 500 cars on the 
delivery tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad, on which 
the average detention was more than five days. ‘Some 
carloads of lumber and other materials known to be for 
government use had been on the tracks waiting for the 
government or its contractors to unload for three and 
four weeks. Eleven heavy receivers of freight were 
holding 349 cars on which the average delay was more 
than five days. The most astonishing fact, however, was 
that it takes 1.76 days for unloading a car of coal in \Wash- 
ington, notwithstanding the fact there are probably thou- 
sands of families within sight of the White House with- 
out more than a few buckets of coal. 
On the day in question every coal trestle was filled 
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with cars and more cars weré in the yards, the yard 
crews waiting to push them into position for unloading. 
New England, which has the reputation of being the 
worst offender in the matter of holding cars, is now un- 
loading them on an average detention of 1.6 days. In 
other words, Washington, where the examples for the 
rest Of the country are supposed to be set, is taking 
more time to unload coal, its prime necessity, than New 


England is taking to unload all kinds of freight. The 


average detention of the 500 cars on the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania, for more than five days, it is believed, in- 
dicates a necessity for some action looking toward more 
prompt unloading. It is suspected that if the dilatory 
shippers were ‘asked why they were so slow, the answer 
would be lack of labor. The government might cure that 
by setting some of the thousands of men on its pay rolls 
to unloading cars. 
There are hundreds of doorkeepers and adult messengers 
in the departments whose employment at such work looks 
like a waste of man power, considering present conditions. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

There is a uniformity in the first summary of the re- 
sults of operations on large railroads for the month of 
October, published by the Commission December 8. It 
covers 128 railroads with a mileage of 165,762. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue in- 
creased from $236,258,915 to $265,380,164; expenses went 
up from $146,887,116 to $181,799,812; net falling from $98,- 
371,799 to $83,580,352 and operating income from $79,513,- 
834 to $67,512,039; or net from $541 to 504 per mile and 
operating income from $481 to 407 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $92,053,584 
to $105,332,539; expenses from $61,949,532 to $78,241,597; 
net fell from $30,104,052 to $27,090,942 or from $802 to 
$725 per mile; operating income fell from $26,527,067 to 
$22,132,916, or from $707 to $589 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $40,800,278 
to $48,998,759; expenses from $25,661,667 to $32,664,892; 
net increased from $15,138,611 to $16,333,867 or from $457 
to $491 per mile; operating income fell from $13,511,652 to 
$13,497,107 or from $408 to $406 per mile. 

In the western district revenue rose from $103,405,053 
to $111,048,866; expenses from $59,275,917 to $70,893,323, 
and net fell from $44,129,136 to $40,155,143, or from $460 
to $423 per mile; operating income dropped from $39,- 
475,115 to $31,882,013, or from $417 to $336 per mile. 

For the ten months ending with October the revenue 
for the country as a whole went up from $2,089,690,802 to 
$2,344,043,017; expenses from $1,372,050,419 to $1,638,170,- 
370 and net went down from $717,640,383 to $705,472,647, 
or trom $4,348 to $4,265 per mile; operating income: fell 
from $623,932,570 to $581,153,439, or from $3,780 to $3,511 
per mile. 

In the eastern district revenue rose from $857,015,059 
to $56,879,271; expenses from $580,347,518 to $705,275,377; 
het declined from $276,667,541 to $251,603,894, or from 
$7,509 to $6,686 per mile; operating income fell from 
$24) 820,371 to $209,182,827, or from $6,441 to $5,559 per 
nile 

Is the southern district the revenue increased from 
$365.667,299 to $424,631,713; expenses from $241,431,404 to 
$250,056,839 and net from $125,235,585 to $134,575,824, or 
from: $3,786 to $4,052 per mile; operating income increased 
from $109,794,774 to $110,352,387, or from $3,319 to $3,323. 
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In the western district revenue increased from $866,008,- 
444 to $962,531,033; expenses from $550,271,187 to $642,338,- 
104 and net from $315,737,257 to $319,692,929, or from 
$3,344 to $3,377 per mile; operating income decreased trom 
$272,317,425 to $261,618,225, or from $2,884 to $2,763 per 
mile. 


REFUSAL OF CONSIGNMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Food Administration has done something it believes 
will go a long way toward breaking up what it betieves 
to be both a commercial and transportation sin—that of 
refusals of consignments of fruit and fresh vegetables by 
wholesalers or commission men on what the Food Admuiu- 
istration believes to be mere pretexts. It has revoked the 
license of Morris Singer & Co. of Washington, D. C., from 
and after December 8. Until the license is restored Singer 
can do no business in foodstuffs requiring a license with- 
out running the risk of a fine of $5,000 and two years’ 
imprisonment. 

Singer rejected two carloads of potatoes consigned to 
him and permitted them to deteriorate. Wasting food or 
allowing it to deteriorate is an offense under the food law. 
The constitutionality of that statute has not been ques- 
tioned in the courts. Morris Singer had a hearing be- 
fore both the national and local food administrators. 

Refusal of consignments of foodstuffs result in delays 
to railroad equipment and in congestion in the terminals. 
That is the transportation sin. The commercial sin con- 
sists in placing the consignor in a position where he must 
sacrifice the consigned property to save something irom 
his venture in shipping the goods. In announcing the re- 
sult of the case the food administration said: 


“The present instance is the first where the Food Ad- 
ministration has found it necessary to use its powers lo 
revoke licenses and the case may be considered as a warn- 
ing to other dealers. The unjustifiable refusal of shipmeus 
on the part of consignees has been for many years an 
unhealthy feature of the perishable branches of the food 
business. It has been a common practice for a dealer to 
order a consignment from a shipper or farmer and if, 
when the shipment arrived, the market for the product 
had declined, the consignee would take advantage of the 
situation to reject it, thus placing the shipper at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage. The shipper’s choice was either 
to go to the endless bother of a lawsuit with the difficulty 
of obtaining proper witnesses and taking his chances on a 
local jury, or to make a compromise with the consignee, 
always to the latter’s advantage. A further result of this 
procedure has been congestions in the railroad yards and 
delay in car movements. 

“Those interested look to the Food Administration to 
put an end to this practice under the licensing system and 
by the powers conferred upon it by the food control act 
which provides against waste of foodstuffs.” 


EMBARGO ON GRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

At the request of the U. S. Food Administration and 
on account of congestion in the eastern territory, all the 
railroads issued embargoes, effective at the close of busi- 
ness December 8, against the loading, reconsignment, or 
movement of carload corn and oats into the territory 
south of the Canadian boundary east of the line sep- 
arating Wisconsin and Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers from points oftt- 
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side. No exceptions to this embargo are to be made ex- 
cept as authorized by the Sheaffer car committee. It is 
understood that the supply. of corn and oats for domestic 
consumption in the embargoed territory may be obtained 
within the same territory. This will enable the return 
of box cars to wait for loading grain. 


EXPORT FREIGHT EMBARGOED 


An embargo on all export freight except for the United 
States government on all railroads reaching north Atlantic 
seaboard ports was ordered December 12 by the general 
operating committee of the eastern railroads. 

In this connection the authority of the traffic managers, 
comprising the export division of the eastern carriers, 
was extended to cover the issuance of railroad shipping 
permits embracing all commodities for export except gov- 
ernment freight and all existing permits are canceled. 


NEWLANDS COMMITTEE RESUMES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Newlands joint congressional committee December 
11 resumed hearings to hear from state railway commis- 
sioners, members of the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. 
Carl D. Jackson, chairman of the Wisconsin Commission, 
opposed the proposal of the railroads that regulation be 
centralized in the hands of the federal government, saying 
that before destroying the power of the states Congress 
should make a study of what is wrong in state regulation 
that should be corrected. He was in favor, however, of 
federal regulation of issues of stocks and bonds. 


GREAT LAKES NAVIGATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
Gen. Isaac R. Sherwood, representative in Congress from 
the Toledo, O., district, thinks navigation on the Great 
Lakes can be kept up throughout the greater part of the 
winter by the use of ice-breakers. His thought is that 
the need for transportation is so great that the govern- 
ment could well afford to use ice-breakers to keep the 
channels open. With that end in view he has introduced 
the following bill (H. R. 7323): 


That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to keep the necessary transportation lines through 
and harbors upon the great lakes open during the winter season 
of nineteen hundred and seventeen-nineteen hundred and eight- 
een, to the extent that the same may, in his judgment, be 
feasible and practicable for the relief of commerce thereon or 
for the relief of the principal shipping points along said lakes; 
employing to this end ice-crushing vessels of the type used 
by private interests in clearing and maintaining channels in 
Lake Michigan and in the Detroit River, or such other means 
as may, in his opinion, be necessary and proper to keep open 
and free from impeding ice said transportation lines. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purpose of this act: Provided, 
That a detailed statement of all money expended hereunder 
shall be submitted by the Secretary of War to the Congress 
= — first Monday in December, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, 


GRAIN ELEVATOR AT ERIE 


It is announced that as a result of efforts for the utmost 
speed in construction, the new steel and concrete grain 
elevator of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Erie, Pa., has 
been finished and placed in full operation in time to render 
material assistance, in handling down the lakes, the final 
grain shipments from the Northwest, before the closing of 
navigation. The new elevator replaces the old wooden 
plant which was destroyed in two successive fires. It was 
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rushed to completion in the face of great difficulties in 
obtaining materials and Iabor. 


With the opening of the new elevator, the Pennsylvania 


Railroad has again two routes available for transporting 
grain, via the Great Lakes, to the eastern markets for 
home consumption, or for export from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. The completion of the elevator was treated as 
a war emergency measure, in view of the urgent necessity 
of sending to the seaboard all the western grain possible 
before ice shuts off the lake route for the winter. The 
first cargo, which has just been elevated and transferred to 
cars, consisted of 101,000 bushels of wheat from the steamer 
John Owen. It will be shipped abroad from Philadelphia. 

The fact that the water haul down the Great Lakes to 
Erie is considerably shorter than to Buffalo, says the 
Pennsylvania, gives additional importance to the opening 
of the new elevator, as far as the successful handling of 
this year’s crops are concerned, as it may enable some 
steamers to make one more round trip, prior to the com- 
ing of heavy ice, than would otherwise have been possible, 
This will'mean more grain available for prompt export to 
meet military necessities in Europe. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PLAN 


“Excellent results for all concerned are being obtained 
by the plan adopted by stabilizing receipts and prices of 
live stock in the Chicago market,” said A. M. Schoyer, 
chairman of .the Chicago car service committee of the 
railroads’ war board. 

“This plan, which restricts shipments to certain days 
of the week from certain zones within specified mileage 
limits from Chicago, went into effect December 10. On that 
day the live stock receipts here were 27,000 head. The 
following day there were 22,000 head. In the preceding 
week the receipts: on Monday were 40,000 head and on 
Tuesday only 9,000 head. _ 


“When the week’s live stock shipments are distributed 
with the same daily average arrivals at Chicago more 
uniform prices are assured for the grower or shipper of 
live stock, the packers are able to operate their plants 
more efficiently and the railroads can use their equip- 
ment more efficiently. The wisdom of the plan adopted 
to obtain these desirable results is assured.” 


Mr. Schoyer said that in spite of the severe cold 
weather the first of the week, when nearly two feet of 
snow fell along the Niagara frontier, slowing down rail- 
way operation, there were no accumulations in Chicago 
of eastbound freight. The Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania lines are now, he said, taking several hun- 
dreds carloads of freight daily via the Pittsburgh gate- 
way, which was closed for a time to through shipments 
because of the traffic congestion in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 


NEED FOR GOOD ROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Emphasizing the war-time stress being placed on all 
transportation facilities in the United States, and pointing 
to the necessity for selective highway construction as 
means of relief, Director Logan Waller Page of the Office 
of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, December 12, sent 
a letter to state highway departments urging the adoption 
of a definite policy in good roads matters with a view to 
eliminating from next year’s construction the non-essential 
roads and obtaining effective guarantees for the construc- 
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tion of those which are essential. Need for efficiency 
through co-operation of all persons directly or indirectly 
instrumental in road construction, is the keynote of the 
letter. ' 

Calling attention to the fact that road construction 
throughout the United States has been seriously hampered 
by reasons of excessive costs, scarcity of labor and inade- 
quate transportation facilities, Director Page declares: 
“This situation would be serious even in normal times, 
but in this crisis, when the public roads must, in addition 
to their normal traffic, be depended upon to relieve the tre- 
mendous strain to which the railways are subjected, it be- 
comes a matter of vital importance that some means be 
found at least to deal with next season’s work so as to 
assure better results than are possible under our present 
system.” 

Mr. Page explains that he has discussed the subject with 
men who are identified with road work in various capaci- 
ties. He urges the heads of the highway departments of 
the states to write to him, telling their views on the propo- 
sition. Copies of Mr. Page’s letter are also being sent to 
contractors and others dealing with the constructive fea- 
tures of good roadmaking, with the view of placing the 
matter before them in a way which will give them a bet- 
ter understanding of the seriousness of the transportation 
situation and the need for all the good roads the country 
can build. 

The policy proposed by Director Page, and on which he 
requests expressions of opinion, is outlined as follows: 

(1) The selective consideration of all of next year’s 
construction jobs in all of the states and the preparation 
of a program of road work throughout the nation, in which 
program each construction job would be listed in the order 
of its economic importance to the particular territory in 
which it is located and to the nation as a whole. This 
arrangement, he points out, would permit of the postpone- 
ment of relatively less urgent undertakings. 

(2) A co-ordination of this selective process with the 
railway and water transportation facilities with a view 
to insuring an adequate number of cars and vessels of suit- 
able types, with proper distribution to transport materials 
for the construction of the approved jobs. 

(3) A co-ordination with the materials industries with 
a view to insuring supplies of materials in adequate 
amount, distribution and deliveries to permit the construc- 
tion program to be carried out. 


DROP LETTER NOTICES 


H. D. Rhodehouse, traffic manager of the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has written the following letter to J. M. Belleville, chair- 
man freight claim committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League: 


“We have had considerable trouble in Youngstown with , 


regard to non-delivery of postal notices on express and 
freight by the Postoffice Department, causing the delay 
in delivery of merchandise, congestion at freight houses 
and express warehouses and delivery of team track freight. 

“No doubt the other congested cities over the country 
have experiehiced the same trouble, and since the postal 
rates changed November 1, and post cards require the same 
postage as drop letters, we have recommended to the 
Youngstown lines and express companies that they use 
drop letters on freight and express notices rather than 
postal cards. The postal authorities will give the drop 
letters directory service and there will be a larger per- 
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centage reach the consignees than under the old arrange- 
ment. 

“I believe that if this was adopted throughout the coun- 
try it would relieve the situation in the lifting of both 
less-carload and carload freight promptly.” 


WESTERN CASE POSTPONED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The western railroads have indefinitely postponed their 
request for an advance in rates. The hearing to be held 
on December 17 has been canceled at their request. That 
is one of the results of the uncertainty produced by the 
special report to Congress of the Commission made on 
December 5, and the uncertainty as to the disposition to 
be made of the demands of employes for increases in 
wages. The matter of that wage increase has been com- 
mitted to the hands of the President by the railroads. 
The employes have given a qualified assent to have the 
President act for them also, but the President has given 
neither side any indication as to what he intends doing. 

The request for postponement was made and granted 
Deceniber 8. The following letter from E. S. Keeley, 
spokesman for the western railroads, addressed to Chair- 
man Hall, explains the attitude of the railroads. 

“The recommendations of the Commission in its special 
report to Congress, and the uncertainty as to the action 
to be taken by Congress upon them, as well as the uncer- 
tainty as to the disposition to be made of the demands 
of employes for wage increases, prompt the western car- 
riers to ask for a postponement of the hearing of their 
application for increase in freight rates, now assigned for 
December 17. A further consideration moving.them to 
make this request is that by the early part of 1918, when 
the above uncertainties will probably have been cleared up, 
they will be in a position to submit figures covering opera- 
tions for the entire year of 1917 and showing the extent 
to which maintenance of road and equipment has been 
deferred.” 


EXPRESS COMPANY HEARING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
No general opposition to the request of the express 
companies for a 10 per cent advance in rates, for the 
period of the war, was manifested at the hearing on 
their fifteenth section applications December 7. An effort 
was made by southern cities to have the Southern ex- 
cluded from the general advance on the ground that its 
financial. statements have not shown any necessity for 
an inerease, because they said its net for this year is as 
large or larger than for the preceding twelvemonth. 
Atlanta interests, speaking through W. A. Wimbish, 
their attorney, and H. T. Moore, their traffic manager, in 
particular ‘asked for the segregation of the Southern. The 
Montgomery Chamber of Commerce, through M. M. Caskie 
and Mr. Wimbish, took the same position. Nashville and 
Chattanooga, represented by Mr. Wimbish, also think the 
Southern is not suffering to an extent warranting help. 
An attitude of inquiry was taken by representatives of 
regulating bodies for middle western states. The state 
commissioners of the middle west, at a conference, de- 
cided to be represented by a committee composed of J.-H. 
Henderson, representing the Iowa commission; C. B. Bee, 
the Missouri commission, Hugh lLaMaster, Nebraska; 
Thomas Yapp, Minnesota; and A. E. Helm, Kansas. O. O. 
Calder, of the Washington commission, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral McMullen, of Florida, were also present so as to keep 
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in touch with the developments. J. C. Lincoln, for New 
York interests, watched the proceedings, but was under 
no positive instructions. The middle states commission- 
ers were instructed to attend the hearings and to act on 
their own judgment. P. W. Doughtery, of the South Da- 
kota commission, was chairman of the conference that 
directed the appointment of the committee, so that state 
was among those standing on the side lines ready to fight 
if reason therefor appeared. 7 

Statistics in volumes were presented in behalf of the 
four big companies as if they were one and then for 
each in detail. T. B. Harrison, speaking for them all, 
made a general statement to the effect that while there 
hag been an enormous increase in business the cost of 
doing it has risen faster than the revenue, with the result 
that what is left to be distributed among the men whose 
money is invested is growing less every day. 

The increase of ten per cent is for the period of the 
war. When it is over the express companies will not 
resist a retutrn to the normal rate basis. C. W. Stockton 
also made a general statement and then the statisticians 
and accountants came forward with figures to back up 
the statements made by the attorneys. 


J. W. Newlean, vice-president and comptroller for Wells 
Fargo & Co., was put forward with a consolidated revenue, 
expense and income account for the Adams, American, 
Southern and Wells Fargo & Co. It shows for the seven 
months ending with July, 1916, the four companies men- 
tioned had an operating income of $4,756,555.19. For the 
Same seven months in 1917 the operating income was only 
$733,727.88 on their whole business. On their domestic 


business they achieved a deficit of $508,528.90. The possi- 
bility of any operating income at all was created by the 
income from non-transportation and foreign business, the 
income on which was the comfortable sum of $999,627.47. 

Supporting figures for the Adams were put in at the 


morning session of December 7 by H. Freeman, its ac- 
countant, and by F. A. Potter, for the American. 


LIVE STOCK KILLED ON TRACK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A statement from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce says that through the negligence of live stock 
owners food animals valued at $20,000 were killed on 
the tracks of the Central of Georgia Railway during the 
first nine months of this year. According to a statement 
of the vice-president and general manager of that road, 
1,862 head of stock were needlessly wated in this man- 
ner, the average value of which was approximately $10 
to $11 per head. Fine dairy cows and beef cattle were 
included, as well as hogs, sheep, geese, etc. 


During those nine months one animal was killed for 
every mile of track on the Central of Georgia, and if that 
figure can be accepted as a basis for estimating the loss 
for the entire country, the destruction of food animals 
on the railway tracks of the United States during the first 
nine months of this year can be put at $2,760,000, or 
$3,680,000 for the whole year. 


“That is a very serious loss to the country and its allies 
at this time,” said Secretary Redfield in a statement issued 
by his department, “and gives point to the opinions re- 
cently expressed by Mr. L. W. Baldwin, vice-president and 
general manager of the Central of Georgia Railway. 

“For the nine months up to October 1 of this year there 
were killed on our tracks 1,862 head of stock, the average 
value of which is approximately $10 to $11 per head,” 
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said Mr. Baldwin. “Some of these are fine dairy cows 
and beef cattle, and other head include hogs, sheep, 
geese, etc. 

“In practically all of these 1,862 instances, the owner: 
of the stock have allowed the animals to roam upon or 
near the railroad right-of-way, and, with the characteristic 
fright of-dumb animals, they do not know how to protect 
their own lives, but rush pell mell in front of our loco. 
motives, and the engineer has little chance to avoid strik- 
ing them. After it is killed the animal is not considered 
fit for food, and, even though the owner received com: 
pensation from the railway to cover his individual loss, so 
much food has been lost which would benefit the country 
at this time. i 

“Just now, when there is being conducted a nation- 
wide campaign for the conservation of food, and “when 
each of us is being asked to do his bit toward saving 
something to eat, would it not be fair and right for the 
owners of live stock to keep their cattle within range 
and away from the railroad tracks, where they trespass 
to the ultimate cost of everyone? I consider this a ques- 
tion serious enough to merit the instant consideration 
of every county and every municipality, as well as every 
individual, and if there are localities where proper laws 
do not exist with respect to roaming live stock, suitable 
laws ought to be drafted and passed. Assuming that 
other railroads have about the same experience that we 
have, the economic loss in this state, and in the country, 
every year, from this cause must be enormous.” 


REVIVAL OF WATER TRAFFIC 


(St. Louis Chamber of Commerce Bulletin.) 
The year 1917 has been a memorable and eventful one 


in river history, being a distinct epoch in the revival of 
water-borne commerce. This has been evident in the 
formation of the Mississippi Waterways Association, fos- 
tered by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, the interest 
and offer of assistance by the government, and, most of 
all, the general awakening of cities along the river. 

A complete résumé, showing how cities have responded 
to the improvement program, has been compiled by Syd- 
ney J. Roy, secretary of the Mississippi Valley Waterways 
Association. 

Davenport, Ia., has built over a mile of sea or retaining 
wall and reclaimed several hundred acres of river front 
at a nominal cost of $300,000. Within thirty days modern 
machinery for the handling of freight can be installed, 
thus making this city ready for modern river traffic. 

The government has completed a dam located just above 
the mouth of the Minnesota River, which gives through 
navigation to Minneapolis. The city of Minneapolis, an- 
ticipating the completion of this enterprise, secured the 
passage of a bill by the Minnesota legislature authorizing 
the city of Minneapolis to expend $300,000 in building a 
river terminal. The city has already spent $100,000 of 
this sum in building a 300-foot retaining wall on which 
to build its river terminal. : 

The city of St. Paul, during the last summer, expended 
more than $20,000 building a temporary dock and installing 
proper machinery for the unloading of coal. 

At Muscatine, Ia., the city council appropriated $50,000 
to build a modern river terminal, including concrete, fire- 
proof warehouse-with railroad trackage facilities. 

Dubuque, Ia., has just completed a small but strictly 
modern river terminal at a cost of about $10,000. 

Alton, Ill., has built a small but efficient modern river 
terminal. 
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The city of St. Louis is spending $300,000 in the con- 
struction of one of the most modern, up-to-date river 
terminals in the United States. 

Memphis, Tenn., during the last six months has secured 
authority through the legislature of Tennessee to spend 
$500,000 in building and equipping a modern river ter- 
minal, 

Greenville, Miss.,-has built a small but efficient river 
terminal. 

New Orleans, La., has about three miles of modern 
docks equipped with up-to-date freight handling machin. 
ery, and ig ready for river traffic. 

Kansas City, Mo., has had and used for the past five 
years one of the most modern, up-to-date river terminals 
in the United States, built at a cost of $75,000. 

These facts, together with the probability that St. 
Louis will be named for a shipbiulding center, will be 
mainly responsible for the placing of the Mississippi Val- 
ley on the line of assets of the United States government. 


FLEET FOR THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The.U. S. Shipping Board, December 12, set aside 
$3,360,000 of its shipbuilding fund for construction of 
twenty-four barges and four tugs for Mississippi River 
traffic to relieve congested railway traffic conditions. 


COAL VIA THE LAKES 


More coal was forwarded from ports of the Great Lakes 
up to December 2 than in the entire season of 1916, which 
was the record year, according to a report made to the 
railroads’ war board by G. L. Peck, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, chairman of the committee on lake 
coal and ore transportation. 

Shortly after the opening of lake navigation last May 
the committee of lake coal operators estimated that 26,- 
000,000 tons of coal would have to be transported via 
the lakes this year, to meet the requirements of con- 
sumers. That estimate has now been exceeded by 1,072,- 
290 tons, or 1,446,020 tons more than the total lake ship- 
ments of coal last season. . 

“Not only have the lakes carried more coal this year 
than ever before,” said Mr. Peck, “but the northwest has 
received, all-rail, from the fields of Illinois and Indiana 
this year nearly three times as much coal as that section 
received by rail last year. 


“In the first nine months of this year there were sent 
to the northwest 6,196,000 tons of coal, as compared with 
1,885,000 tons last year, an increase of 4,341,000 tons. 
The total increase for eleven months of the year is about 
1,800,000 tons. “a 

“If the lake and rail tonnages for the season are com- 
bined, it will be seen that the northwest has not only 
had its full quota of coal, but that it has fared better 
even than communities in and around the coal-producing 
centers, 

“Such information as we now have indicates that the 
consumers of about 84 per cent of the coal of the country 
are now well supplied, and in some cases over-supplied, 
whereas the consumers of 16 per cent of the output, which 
represents the proportion of the coal used for domestic 
purposes, are likely to suffer some inconvenience in cer- 
‘ain sections.” 

MEYER REAPPOINTED. 

President Wilson, December 12, reappointed B. H. Meyer 

io the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION 


The following is the docket of the Southern Classification 
Committee for hearings to be held at the Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., beginning at ten o’clock, Wednesday morning, 
Dec. 19, 1917. Hearings will be accorded in the order in which 
the subjects appear on the docket. The references to page and 
item numbers in black face type at the left are to Southern 
Classification No. 43 and supplements, for which the proposed 
classification’ as printed would be substituted. The Southern 
Classification Committee is composed of W. R. Powe, chairman; 
J. E. Crosland and E. K. Voorhees, 817 Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.: : 
Page Item 
Sup. 7 
41 15 


Proposed 


Sizing: 
Sizing, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Liquid or paste: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes. 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes 
In bulk in barrels 
260 9 


10 
Webbing: 
Burlap or Jute: 
In bales or boxes 
Other than Burlap or Jute, in bales or boxes 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 

Insulating Brick (Infusorial Earth), with Insulating Ce- 
ment (Infusorial Earth), and Cork Shapes, Sheets or 
Slabs, without binder, or with Asphalt or other 
binder, or. Granulated or Ground Cork, loose or in 
packages, as provided for straight carload shipments, 
minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, 
Section 2) 

Sup. 9 

20 Items 17, 18, 19 in Part 

Lumber or Veneer: 

— Wood, other than Canadian Wood or Mexican 
ine: 
Exceeding one-sixteenth inch but not exceeding one- 
eighth inch in thickness: 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
Exceeding one-eighth inch but not exceeding thirteen- 
sixteenths inch in thickness: 
Loose or in packages, C. L.,. minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
Exceeding thirteen-sixteenths inch in thickness: 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
21 Items 4, 5, 6 in Part 
Native Wood, Canadian Wood or Mexican Pine: 
Exceeding one-sixteenth inch but not exceeding one- 
eighth inch in thickness: 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
Exceeding one-eighth inch but not exceeding thirteen- 
sixteenths inch in thickness: 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
Exceeding thirteen-sixteenths inch in thickness: 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 


118 Items 1, 2, 3, 4 
Fruit, Fresh: 
Bananas, prepaid: 
In baskets with solid or slatted wooden tops, L. C. L. 
an ey ig boxes or banana carriers (crates or drums), 
In containers, other than paper bags, not named or 
not completely enclosing the freight, L. C. L 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weighi 20,000 
pounds 
(Rule 29.) 
— Ctegstion of the note and reference thereto. 
a ‘0 


The elimination of the provision for Scrap Copper, Brass 
or Bronze in barrels with cloth tops. 
209 Items 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Poultry or Pigeons, Live, see Notes: 
In coops or crates, L. C. L 
In coops or crates or in poultry cars, straight or mixed 
c. L., minimum weight 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
24, Section 2) 

NOTE 1.—Carload shipments must be accompanied 
by caretakers. Rule governing the transportation of 
caretakers will be found in carriers’ tariffs. 

NOTE 2.—Feed and water may be loaded in same 
ear, but no weght allowance shall be made therefor. 

NOTE 3.—Ratings provided do not obligate the car- 
riers to furnish special poultry cars, and do not in- 
clude the rental charge for special poultry cars; the 
rental charge for such cars will be found in carriers’ 
tariffs. 

NOTE 4.—Shipments will not be receved for trans- 

“ portation when consigned ‘“‘To Order” or ‘‘Notify.” 
9 . 2 

Poultry, Dressed, subject to General Rule 29, Section 4: 
In barrels (see Note), boxes or crates, L. C. L 

NOTE.—In lots of 10,000 pounds, or more, or jon 
shipments of dressed poultry and other products ag- 
gregating 10,000 pounds, or more, barrels May have 
cloth tops. : 

In packages named, straight C. L., or mixed with any 
or all of the following commodities, viz.: Batter, Oleo- 
margarine and Eggs, minimum weight 20,000 pounds.. 
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101 1 


2 
Eggs, not otherwise indexed by name: 
sb vr: (except in wooden egg cases subject to note), 
4 . 
In wooden egg cases (subject to Note), L. C. L 
In packages named, straight C. L., or mixed with any 
or all of the following commodities, viz.: Dressed 
Poultry, Butter and Oleomargarine, minimum weight 
20,000 pounds 
Sup. 7 
8 


Butter: 
Butter, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Butter Grease or Oleomargarine: | 
In glass, or an packed in barrels or boxes, 
iL Cc. 
In fiber cans or pails, in barrels, boxes or crates, 
k. <2 
In metal cans complete ly jacketed, L. C. L 
In metal cans packed in barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. 
In cartons or forms in barrels, boxes or tubs, or in 
bulk in wooden barrels, firkins, pails or tubs, 


In packages named straight or mixed C. L., 
mixed with dressed poultry or eggs or both, mini- 
mum weight 20,000 pounds 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 

Prunes, Powdered, in Darrels.......,cccccccccccccscccccsece 

(Rule 24.) 

The Cancellation of Section 4 of Rule 24 (This will with- 
draw the ‘‘Follow Lot’’ privilege). 

(Rule 24.) 

The cancellation, in part, of Section 2 (b) or Rule 24. 
(This will withdraw the requirement to furnish two 
cars for one.) 

Sup. 7 

42 6 

Soap, Soap Powders, Washing Powders or Scouring Com- 
pounds, or Cleaning Compounds, Dry, not otherwise 
indexed by name: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes. 


7 
When the actual value exceeds 19 cents per pound, or 
when no value is stated by shipper in writing in 
shipping order: 
In bulk in pails or tubs 
In bulk in barrels, see Note, or in boxes, or in inner 
containers other than glass or earthenware, or in 
wrappers, in barrels or boxes 


8 
When the actual value exceeds 15 cents per pound, but 
does not exceed 19 cents per pound, this actual 
maximum value to be stated by shipper in writing 
in shipping order: 
In bulk in pails or tubs 
In bulk in barrels, see Note, or in boxes, or in inner 
containers other than glass or earthenware, or in 
wrappers, in barrels or boxes 
When the actual value does not exceed 15 cents per 
pound, this actual maximum value to be stated by 
shipper in writing in shipping order: 
In bulk in pails or tubs 
In bulk in barrels, see Note, or in boxes, or in inner 
containers other than glass or earthenware, or in 
wrappers, in barrels or boxes 
NOTE.—Barrels containing Soap in solid mass may 
have cloth tops. 
179 Items 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
“20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
oe 34, 35, 36, 37. 


2 
A—The inclusion of Cooking Oil Lard Substitutes, Lard 
Oil, Neatsfoot Oil and Tallow Oil in the mixtures cov- 
ered by Items 7 to 37 on Page 179, and Items 1 and 2 
on Page 180, Southern Classification No. 43. 


179 3 
B—Meats: 
Cooked, Cured or Preserved: 
Cooked, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In baskets, see Note, L. ‘—> L 
Wrapped, in crates, L. C. 
Wrapped, or in inner p Bae other than glass, 
nat a apes or — cans, in barrels or boxes, 
L. 


». barrels with cloth ‘or clothlined paper tops, 
In bulk in barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages or loose, C. L., minimum weight 26,000 
SRE Serre REPO RR ee eee 
179 1 
C—Meats: 
Cooked, Cured or Preserved: 
Sausage: 
In baskets, see Note, L. 
Wrapped, or in inner containers other than glass, 
earthenware or metal cans, in barrels, boxes or 
crates, L. C. L 
In saerets with cloth or clothlined paper tops, 


a 


84 Items 16 aad 17. 
Elimination of Item 9, Page 263, Southern Classification 
No. 43, reading as follows: 
Woodenware: 
Churns. without gearing or frames, small parts re- 
moved and packed, or wrapped in bundles, L. C. L. 
Same, C. L., minimum weight 15,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 24, Section 2) 


173 25 
(in part) 
174 18 
(in part) 
Shuttles: 


Tron or steel, in barrels or boxes~ 
Wooden, finished or in the white, in barrels, boxes or 


(in part) 
174 
(in part) 
62 


Bobbins: 
Iron or steel, in barrels or boxeS ..........- ittconun ee 
Wooden, 
In the white: 
In bags, barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. ease 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24, 000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
Finished: 
In bags, barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. 
In packages named, C. L., oe amiait 24,000 
- os (subject to Rule 34, Sec. 


Items 15 and 16. 


45 
Aluminum and Aluminum Articles: 

Pa in boxes or kegs 

Ammunition, Explosive, see Note: 

NOTE.—The articles included under this heading 
must be described, packed, marked, loaded, stayed and 
handled in accordance with the “Interstate Commerce 
Commission Regulations for the Transportation of Ex- 
P eae Freight.”’ 


Ammunition, Not Explosive: 
Cartridge Shells (Cartridge Cases), empty, not primed: 
Metallic: 
In boxes, L. C. L. 
a In — Cc. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds 
Ammunition, Not Explosive: 
Projectiles, empty or solid, other than Small Arms: 
In boxes, L. C. L. 
a In a Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds 
Ash, Volcanic: 
In bags or barrels, L. C. 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
pounds 
51 18 
Bags: 
Pee or clothing, cloth, in boxes 
Bees and Bee Supplies: 
Bees, prepaid: 
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In ‘hives, ia i a ot Not taken 


In hives, see Note, C. L., minimum weight 14,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, enec. 2) 
NOTE.—AIl openings in hives must be securely cov- 
ered with wire cloth. 


58 30 

Beverage Preparations, not otherwise indexed by name, 
i pet III a iis eis eae oh ainkeucavardiew niko 0S be Keo wd da sawets 

Not now specifically provided for 

Bins: 
Flour Bins and Sifters combined, wooden, in boxes or 

ME 63.5% bene ccekeeus Leguwene aes Stedwe eT re 

59 13 

a trate or Seed, in cartons in barrels or boxes, see 
_ er 


NOTE.—Each carton may contain a small piece of 
Cuttlebone. 


59 29 

Blacks, Dry: 

Bone, not otherwise indexed by name, Drop or Frank- 
fort, in barrels or boxes 


59 32 
Blacks, Dry: 
Mineral Earth, other than Dry Earth Paint: 
In double bags 
In barrels or boxes 


60 11 
Blocks: 
Paving: 
Wooden: 
In bags, barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L...Lumber 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds Lumber 
60 33 
Blue, Ultramarine: 
Lumps or Powdered: 
In fiber, metal or wooden containers, in barrels or 
boxes 
In bulk in boxes : 
i, NE IES 6 hos bec eewe hn ncwewee taeda sean ——e 
62 Items 11, 12 and 13. 
Boat Parts: 
Fenders: 
Cane or Rope, loose or in packages 
Cork, in boxes, bundles or crates........ 
62 21 
Boiler Cleansing Compounds: 
Liquid: 
In metal cans completely jacketed, L. . Bivcadow cutee 
In metal caas, in barrels or boxes; L. C. 
ee We Ba We Bk 0 ios ccc ccsctseesces 
In packages named,-C. L., minimum weight. 30, 000 
pounds Lheheb ees miegee 
In tank cars, C. L. (subject. to Rule WiGickaeaedeoan 


| Se ee eee 


eoce bo 


ow 
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64 25 
Books: 
Magazines or Periodicals: 
In nage. barrels, boxes or bundles 
66 


Bottles: ‘ 
Nursing, with rubber attachments, packed in barrels, 
boxes = eee. Pe ERD 0 REO aee eA ee 
67 


Boxes: 
Service: 
Roadway, Stop Cock or Valve, cast iron: 
Loose 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
(See Supplementary Docket) 
68 20 


Boxes: 
beeen not otherwise indexed by name: 


1 
Not nested: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 12, 000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
22 


Nested: 
In boxes, bundles or crates, 4 
Loose or in packages, see Note, C. L., minimum 
weight 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec- 
tion 2) 
23 
Nested, see Note, and not nested, loose or in packages, 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 18,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
NOTE.—Carload rating for nested boxes will also 
apply when one or more boxes are completely or par- 
‘ tially enclosed within others. 
7 5 
Machinery and Machines: 
Conveying, Dredging, Dumping or Hoisting Buckets, 
Dippers or Skips, Power, iron or steel: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds 
59 12 
Bins or Shelving, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
K. D. flat, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L 
K. D. flat, loose or in pomanees, Cc. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds 
34 to 38 and as Supplemented 
To change to carload minimum weight of 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 24, Section 2). 
73 22 
a a (House Trim), Further Finished than 
rimed: 
Building Woodwork (House Trim), further finished than 


primed, not otherwise indexed by name, see Note 3: 


In bundles, finished surfaces fully protected by pad- 

ding or wrapping, L. C. L 
In boxes or crates, L. C 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 

pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 

NOTE 3.—Ratings will not apply on bookcases, cup- 
boards, china cabinets, counters, desks, office parti- 
tions, filing cabinets, mantels, sideboards or wall 
cases. 


Sup. 7 


8 
Bullion, Base (Copper or Lead Bullion), pig or slab: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
pounds 


76 51 
52 
Cans, Empty: 
Cream or Milk Shipping: 
New: 
Loose or in packages, L. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
ena (subject to Rule 24, Section 2)............. 


Loose or in packages 
77 22 
Caps or Covers, Stack, Grain or Hay: 
Iron or steel, flat or nested, in bundles or crates......... 
o_o than iron or steel, in bales, boxes or bundles 
25 
Carbon Briquettes, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
31 


78 
32 
Carboys, lead: 

New, in wooden boxes 
Old,.in wooden boxes 
80 1 

2 


Carriers: 
Bakery Goods, wheeled, wood, fiberboard and iron or 
steel combined: 
New: 
Loose, LL. C. 
Loose, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (sub- 
1a JOCe CO Hike B46, SOCEM FB)... cccccceseccegeccescces 


— tee (Caster Shanks) or Caster Forks, iron or 
steel: 
In barrels or boxes 
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76 31 
Cement: 
Can, liquid: 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2)........eceeeee 


83 8 
Chatts (Lead or Zine Mine Refuse): 
In bags or barrels, L. C. L 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
pounds 
88 25 
Coffee: (Change in heading and elimination of Note.) 


90 14 


Cooperage Stock, Wooden: 
Heading, Head Linings or Staves: 
In bundles or crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight’ 36,000 pounds 
Heading, Head Linings or Staves, loose or in packages 
and wooden Hoops, coiled or not coiled, loose or in 
bundles, mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds. 
175 33 
Extracts: 
Malt Extracts, not otherwise indexed by name: 


In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.... 


91 16 


Copper, Brass or Bronze: 
Plate or Sheet, other than perforated or silver plated: 
Thinner than No. 36 B. & S. gauge (thinner than .005 
of an inch), in boxes 
No. 36 B. & S. gauge or thicker (.005 of an inch or 
thicker): 
Loose or in bundles, L. C. L 
In crates, L. C. L 
In barrels, boxes or tubs, L. 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds 
92 16 
Cordage, see Note 1: 
Twine, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In bags or bundles, L. C. L 
In burlapped coils or on ie ye reels, L. C. L 
In barrels with cloth tops, L. C. 
In bales, barrels, boxes or alee be <. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum bt 30,000 
pounds 
Twine, not otherwise indexed by name, in packages 
provided for straight carload shipments and paper 
Twine in packages provided for straight carload ship- 
ments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds... 


96 40 na 
97 1 


Disinfectants, other than medicinal, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: 
Liquid: 
In carboys, L. C. L 
In carboys, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
on earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
Cc 


In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 

In metal cans partially jacketed, L. Cc. L 

In metal cans completely jacketed, L. C. 

In metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. 

In bulk or barrels, L. 

In metal vans partially or completely jacketed, 
metal cans in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in barrels, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds................ 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 
and in metal cans partially or completely jackted, in 
metal cans in barrels or boxes, or in bunk in bar- 
rels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 


(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Door Checks, Automatic, in boxes 
100 2 
Dusters: 
Feather: 
ee eR ko olive Winn e ewidin, oe Woe ea ee ae 
In boxes 
105 16 
Explosives (see General Rule 39): 
Powder: 
Smokeless for Cannon: 
In boxes or kegs, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 


17 
Smokeless for Small Arms: 
In boxes or kegs, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 


107 6 


Fd 
Fence Material: 
Fencing: 
Wood and wire combined: 
in bundles or rolls, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
Wooden, in sections: 
Loose or in bundles, 
Loose or in bundles, C. a minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 54, Section 2) 


bobo bo 
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107 13 
Fence Material: 
Gates: 
Wooden: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
106 11 
Fasteners: 
Roofing, iron or steel: 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


9 


In bales, L. C. 
In boxes, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
109 23 
Fiber, Chemically Hardened: 
Flexible or Hard, such as Fiberoid, Leatheroid or Vul- 
canized Fiber: 
Rods, Sticks or Tubes, other than Lamp Socket Tubes: 
In bags or bundles 
In boxes or crates 
Sheets: 
In bags or bundles 
In boxes or crates 
110 33 
Fire Escapes: 
Iron or steel: 
Tubular, in S. U. sections, loose or in packages 
Fire Escapes, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


89 12 
The elimination of the item. 
106 34 


Feed, Animal or Poultry: 
Buttermilk, Condensed or Evaporated: 
In bags, L. C. L 
In bulk in barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 


106 37 
Feed, Animal or Poultry: 
Whey Refuse (Milk Albumen), Cry: 
In bags, L. C. L 
In pulk in barrels or boxes, ; 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 


107 18 
Fence Material: 
Posts: 
Wooden: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


110 

Fire Place Linings, iron or steel: 
Loose or in bundles 
In boxes or crates 


112 11 
20 


Fireworks, see Note: 

NOTE.—The articles included under this heading 
must be described, packed, marked, loaded, stayed and 
handled in accordance with the “Interstate Commerce 
Commissoin Regulations for the Transportation of Ex- 

losives by Freight.’’ 

Firecrackers, Fireworks, Common or Special, not other- 
wise indexed by name, Marble Torpedoes, Sparklers, 
Toy Pistol Caps, Toy Torpedoes, other than Marble 
Torpedoes, in boxes, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
I Pa ob ot cckneddepccegsscucsrccee 


114 12 
Flour: 
Potato: 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds - 


114 13 
Flour: 
Rice: 
Eh Gnrtems Gh DOrrels OF DOOR... occ occas ccccwsccdec 
In bulk in bags or barrels 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Ferrules: 
Trap Screw, iron or steel body with brass trimming, in 
barrels or boxes 


109 11 
Fiber: 
Kapok: 
In bags, L. C. 
In bales or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
oan nn x (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
Figures or Images, not Statuary, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 
China, clay, composition, concrete, earthenware, plaster, 
stoneware or terra cotta: 
Packed in crates 


Marble: : 
OS SS rs ere a 
Packed in barrels or boxes 
Wood: 
2, SR i6.. scches 5500's 4 kirann eee tee ye ye 
Packed in barrels or boxes 
113 9 
Fish: 
we in metal tanks, prepaid; not taken. 
The elimination of the note. 
130 29 


Grading and Road Making Implements: 
Rollers, Road: 
Self-propelling or other than self-propelling, C. L., 
—— weight 24,000 pounds 


Scarifiers: 
S. U., loose, L. C. L ; 
K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. L 
- S..U. or K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
— 24,000 pounds 


The elimination of the item. 
211 33 
> elimination of the item. 


The elimination of the item. 


The elimination of the item. 
256 


16 ) 
The elimination of the items. 
243 
Tobacco: 
Manufactured: 
Cut or Granulated: 
Chewing, Fine Cut: 

In pails, loose 

In pails, two or more strapped together 

a ana datasets eau 


Smoking, see Note: 
Pk MN boas coccvesedncane esas devsetéondonses 
In pails, two or more strapped together 
In bales 
In barrels or boxes 
NOTE.—Ratings for smoking Tobacco will also ap- 
Ply on cut or granulated Tobacco, other than Fine Cut 
Chewing, which may be used for chewing as well as 
smoking. : 
B—The establishment of third class on smoking tobacco 
in carloads, minimum weight 24,000 pounds. 
ae ™ (See Supplementary Docket.) 


Tin Plate or Terne Plate: 
Tin Plate, plain: 
In boxes, L. C. 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds 
Tin Plate, plain, in boxes and Terne Plate, plain, in 
packages provided for straight carload shipments, 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Meat Refuse, non-edible: 
In barrels with cloth tops 
In barrels or boxes 
Sup. 7 
43 Items 16, 17, 18 
Optical Goods: 
Telescopes: 
Hand, in boxes 
Other than Hand, in boxes; not taken. 
240 14 
Tape, cotton, not otherwise indexed by name, in bales 
or boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Terrapins or Turtles, live, in barrels, boxes or crates; not 
taken. 
127 Items 5, 7, 8, 10 
Glass: 
Window, other than Plate, not framed nor leaded: 
Colored, chipped, decorated, etched, ground or sand- 
blasted: 
Bent: 
Packed in boxes, L. C. L 
Packed in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Plain: 
Bent: 
Packed in boxes, L. C. L 
Packed in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Mixed carloads of two or more kinds of Window 
Glass, other than Plate, not framed nor leaded, 
packed in boxes, will be taken at the highest rating 
provided for carload quantities of any article in the 
shipment. The minimum weight shall be the _ hish- 
est carload minimum weight provided for any article 
in the shipment. 
127 9 
Glass: 
Window, other than Plate, not framed nor leaded: 
Plain (Clear): xR 
Not bent, see Note: 
Packed in boxes, L. C. L...* 
Packed in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds . 
NOTE.—Common window glass must be so boxed as 
that the boxes will stand erect and the glass will rest 
on full flat edge. 
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240 18 
Tar: 
Candle: 
In barrels, L. C. L. ° 
In barrels, C. L., minimum weight 40, 000 pounds. 
240 21 
T ar: 
Tar, not otherwise indexed by nam 
In metal cans, partially Paw Rear L. Cc. 
In metal cans completely jacketed, L. on 
In metal cans in barrels, boxes or BONE i C. -Baes 
In metal cans partially jacketed, in metal cans com- 
pletely jacketed or in metal cans in barrels, pane 
or crates, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds.. 
In bulk in barrels, p i ve F 
In bulk in barrels, C. 
pounds 
In — ears, C. L. (subject to Rule 32) 
233 
Stearine, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In bags, L. C. L 
In tubs, L. C. 
In barrels, L. a 
In packages named, 
pounds 
In bulk, C. L., ag weight 30,000 pounds 
In tank’ cars, C. L. (subject to Rule 32 ) 
232 
Stalls, Stanchion Frames and Stanchions, Live Stock: 


Stalls, K. D., small detached parts in bags, barrels or 
boxes, other parts in boxes, bundles or crates, L. 
Cc. Te 


24 
Stanchion Frames, K. D., or Stanchions, small detached 
parts in bags, barrels or boxes, other parts in boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L 


Stalls, K. D. Stanchion Frames, K. D, or Stanchions, 
small detached parts in: bags, barrels or boxes, other 
parts loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds 

@ (See Supplementary Docket) 
233 


126 10 
Glass Factory Flattening Stones, Floats, Gathering Rings 
or Pot Rings, or Glass Melting Pots, clay: 
Packed in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Loose, each article packed in hay and braced both 
lengthwise and crosswise in the car, subject to a 
minimum charge of 5,000 pounds, at first class rate 
for each shipment, owners to load and unload, L. C. L. 
Packed as specified for L. C. L. shipments, straight or 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
263 15 
Wool Noils (Wool Combings): 
In bags 
In bales 


264 
Zinc Salts: 
a nga of Zinc: 


ry: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
boxes 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes or in bulk in 
- =o Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds... 
Tin: 
Block, in bars, pigs or slabs: 

In barrels, boxes or crates, or wired together in 
bundles weighing each 50 pounds or over, or if 
weighing each 50 pounds or over, loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. L 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 

Sup. 9 

36 
Weights: 

Sash: 

Lead or Lead and Iron or Steel combined: 

: In barrels, boxes or crates 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Fur, Hatters’, not otherwise indexed by name, in boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Frames: 
nn | aaa Rack, iron or steel, folded, in bundles.. 


Fossils: 
in the rock: 
In crates, L. C. L 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


ia ichinery and Machines: 
Mine or Quarry Drilling Machines and Mine or Guases 
Drilling Machine Parts: 


7 
Drilling Machines, Drilling Machine Bits, Drilling 
Machine Columns or Drilling Machine Parts, not 
otherwise indexed by name, loose or in packages, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2 


> 
4 


t-uit Juice, Unfermented: 
Fruit Juice, artificial or natural, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 
In carboys, L. C. L 
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in ghage 1 earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 


In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 
or in carboys, minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
In metal cans or pails in crates, L. C. 
In metal cans or pails in barrels or boxes, L. C. L.... 
In bulk in harrels, L. C. L 
In bulk in barrels, C. Li, minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 
or in carboys and in metal cans or pails in barrels, 
boxes or crates or in bulk in barrels, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds 
Sup. 7 
37 16 
Posts: 
Posts, not otherwise indexed by name: 
‘ooden: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


No. 
210 1 
Printers’ Furniture: 

Cabinets, Cabinets and Imposing Frames combined, Type 
Cases, Case Racks or Stands, Drying Racks, Form 
Racks, Galleys, Galley Frames, Galley Racks or Shelv- 
ing, Imposing Frames, Imposing Frame Tops, cast 
iron, Lead or Slug Racks, Letter Boards or Make-up 
Tables, in packages specified for L. C. L. shipments, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 

Cabinets, Cabinets and Imposing Frames combined, Type 
Cases, Case Racks or Stands, Drying Racks, Form 
Racks, Galleys, Galley Frames, Galley Racks or Shelv- 
ing, Imposing Frames, Imposing Frame Tops, cast 
iron, Lead or Slug Racks, Letter Boards or Make-up 
Tables, in packages specified for L. C. L. shipments, 
and Printers’ Furniture, used in making up forms, see © 
Note, in packages specified for L. C. L. shipments, 
i ~ yeor weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 

, Sec. 


43 
214 22 
Razor Strops or Stroppers, in boxes 
No. 43 
212 23 
Rags, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In bags or in bales, not a rae pressed, L. C. L 
In barrels or crates, L. C. 
In machine pressed bales, Sy Cc. ie 
In packages named, L., minimum weight 24,000 


pounds (subject to "Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
18 32 


Rubber:. 
Rubber Goods, not otherwise indexed by name, in bar- 
rels or boxes 


183 3 
Mosaics, glass, in panels or sections: 

Packed in boxes, L. C. 

Each panel or section packed in excelsior, hay, straw 
or similar packing material or packed in boxes, C. L., 
—/. weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24. 

ec. 


215 
Rennet i on 


Dry, in barrels or boxes 


Liquid: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 
In bulk in barrels 


182 27 
Metal: 
Monel: 


Bars or Rods: 
Loose or in bundles, L. s L 
In boxes or crates, c. Bas 


unds 
Billets, a or Slabs: 
Loose, L. C. L. 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Castings, not otherwise indexed by name, as from the 
mold, except that sinkerheads and gates may be 
removed and castings tumbled: 
Weighing each 50 pounds or over, loose, or in bun- 
dles weighing each 50 pounds or over, L. C. L 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 


29 
Plate or Sheet: 
Other se Perforated: 
Loose, L. C. L. 
In bundles, L. 


Loose or in packages, ‘¢. 
oh.000 pounds 


Scrap: 
In pundies, L. 
In bags, L 
In bales, L. 
In barrels with cloth tops, L. C. L 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
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Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 
gh yee wouaee nieces CEVA TEMA CP ONE Ve eC ETEES eae oe CREE BOO 
ot 


In ‘bags, z. C. 
In barrels or cos: x. Cc. 
In packages named, C. Se minimum weight 30,000 
| UP SEAR ARORA = O85 Fe ee Ot ee te 
(See Docket 14000.) 
Metal: 
Monel: 
Plate or Sheet: 
Perforated, in barrels, boxes or crates............... 
Sup. 7 


Petroleum or Petroleum Products, including Compounded 
Oils or Greases having a Petroleum Base, see Notes 
1 to 1 eae ti 


ee ee ee ey 


ee ee ee 


34 
Grease, not otherwise indexed by name, see Note 3: 
In metal cans in crates, L. C. L 
ee es us OO Se, Bi A Bas ccc ccdovnsesesecsoee 
ee ee Se PE, BA Bobs ic es ccceccocccosececesete 
en i ee ean cuneee es nedine eens eae 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., 
DEL 2 einen Slee cctue deeb ead gee Ma sag eens eeaneeeese 

In tank eene, C.. 1s GOUBIOCE 1G RUle BE) acc cccccccscese 

8 . 


ee ee ee ee ee 


ee 


Paraffine Wax: 
Ong) AE ee rere ee ree 
In barrels or boxes, L. 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., 
pounds 
In tank cars, C. L. (subject to Rule 32)............... 
12 


minimum weight 30,000 


TTC eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee) 


183 
Moving Picture Films, exposed: 
Positives: 
es EE UN I I oso ecw ice vas Gas Chacneceends snes 
Other than old, worn out, 
259 12 
Water, Mineral or Plain, not Flavored nor Phosphated: 
Carbonated (Charged): ; 
In glass or earthenware, packed in wicker baskets, 


covers sealed, L. 


Cece ees esereceesseeoceseseoesec® 


In glass or earthenware, in slatted carriers with solid 
TOMS, Li. C. Linc cccccccccccccsccescccccccccccccccecece 
In glass or ‘earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
? Sk Sane a a err Pere ree 


In copper, iron or steel cylinders or drums, L. a 

In packages named, or in carriers without tops, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 


260 28 
Vehicles, Hand: 
Wheelbarrows: 
S. U., loose, L. C. 


Pere eee eeeseseessesesreseseseseseeseseeseesese 


K. D., wheels detached, legs detached or folded to 
frame or without legs, in bundles, L. C. L 
K. D., wheels detached, legs detached or folded to 
frame or without legs, trays detached and nested, 
L 


fe Dee, Fe OC. Dake cies ccvccvcccccsscccteseersencece 
K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L.......eeseeeeeeeses 
Loose’ or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24. BCE BPs ickccccnedsce 
250 6 
Vegetables: 
Dried: 
Peas, Cow: 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L..... ces ceeccocece ees 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
86,000 POUNGS ....-ccccececceccceeccccccccreeceseees 


207 2 
Machinery and Machines: 
Postmarking and Stamp Canceling Machines 


S. U., in boxes Or CrateS...... cece e ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 
K. D., te. ONNEE OF GUREOD. ooo ccc ccccctdeesccvocceseenes 
191 13 


14 
Elimination of the note, and reference thereto. 
Supplement 


Ores: 
Zine Concentrates: 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. Lie. ee eee eee ee seeeeeeee 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
POUNGS ..cccoee ake ioe: cad De OR SOREN SOUNGATO SHOES Sex: 


Sup. 7 & Rec. No. 877 
Molasses, see Note: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes..... 


In metal cans completely ND «6. ad 0d as Hht an Oe eo>'s 
In metal cans or pails, im DOXES........ cece eee eee eee ee 
Tes Dt Bh HIRB. oc ccccccccvecccccccccccccoscscccsucscosces 
Tr Deklic tr BATPONS. ..occcccscccccvccccccsccccccesecccenees 
In tank cars, C. L. (subject to BP a tho 6 nas ct aned 
NOTE.—When in barrels or kits, bungs must be 
secured by metal fasteners; when in friction top cans 
or pails, in boxes, cans or pails must fit tightly within 
the container. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Mortars: 
Pyrotechnic Bomb, 
147 45 
Machinery and Machines: 
Mining, Ore Milling or Smelting: 
Accumulators, Hydraulic: 
eR eS Oe ae eee re 
~K. D., loose or in packages, L. 
Agitators, Ore, loose or in packages, _L. S sh ea aetae 
Amalgam Safes, in boxes or crates, L. C. 
Barrels: 


10008 OF fe DACKABES. ..o.o.o.06 cc cvcccces 
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Amolemsting or Clean-up, loose or in packages, 
Chlorination, loose or in packages, a ee ee 
ee Machines, Ore, in packages, loose or on 
skids, L i Ws wegncan os wick aw sea a desde atu ae. 
Cages, Mine: 
Se ee ee ey oS Ae 
K. D., loose or in packages, Ber Me Wao ois ate tp bade. wo 
Classifiers, Ore, loose or in packages, L. C. L........ 
Concentrating Table or Vanning Machine Frames, 
K. D., in boxes or crates, L. L 
Concentrating Tables, Channels loose or in bundles, 
other parts in boxes or crates, L. C. 
Converters, Ore, loose or. in packages, 7. tg, Ee 
Driers, Ore, loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Furnaces, Ore Roasting or Smelting, loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. L 
Grizzlies (Ore Screens), loose or in packages, L. C. L. 
Jigs, Ore, loose or in packages, L. C. L..........+00 
Landing Dogs, loose or in packages, L. C. L......... 
Lathes, Zinc, in boxes or crates, L. C. L 
at ie Ngerenind or Settler, loose or in packages, L. 


a cay ak sipenapeties or Settling, loose or in packages, 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee) 
ed 


Cr 


ee 


Rollers, Vanning Machine, in boxes or crates, L. C. L. 
Samplers, Ore, loose or in packages, L. C. L 
loose or on skids, L. 


as Ore, in packages, 
Sizers, Ore, loose or in packages, L. C. L..........-.. 
Vanning Machines, in boxes or crates, L. 
Accumulators, Hydraulic; Agitators, Ore; Amalgam 
Safes: Barrels, Amalgamating, Clean-up or Chlori- 
nation; Briquetting Machines, Ore; Cages, Mine; 
Classifiers, Ore; Concentrating Table or Vanning 
Machine Frames; Concentrating Tables; Converters, 
Ore; Driers, Ore: Furnaces, Ore Roasting or Smelt- 
ing, Grizzlies (Ore Screens); Jigs, Ore: Landing 
Dogs; Lathes, Zinc; Pans, Clean-up or Settler; Pots, 
Forehearth or Settling; Rollers, Vanning Machine; 
Samplers, Ore; Separators, Ore; Sizers, Ore; or Van- 
ning Machines, in packages, loose or on _ skids, 
straight or mixed C. L. or in mixed C. L. with Ore 


Skips, Smelting Furnace Water Jackets or Stamp 
Mill Cams, Dies, Heads, Mortar Blocks, Mortars, 
Rings, Shells, Shoes, Stems or Tappets, loose or 
in packages, minimum weght 24,000 pounds, subject 
to Rule 24, Sec. 2, subject to Note 3........cccee0. 
Smelting Furnace Water Jackets: 
S. o., mene ar te macteneee, Be Co Bai cicccnscceees 
a. Di, Wee Or. Im waceames. Fa CS, Vas 6siksic cc cdidcvcse 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
o_O Tae FE Sn er ee Oe re 
Stamp Mill Cams, Dies, Heads, Mortar Blocks, Mor- 
tars, Rings, Shells, Shoes, Stems or Tappets: 
Rapeen ar ie pei, Ts ©. Ese. occccavcinisacscccscs 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
THU WERRE 36,000 POTUMEB. .2 0c ccc ccccccccccccccccces 
Sup. 7 
20 4 
Jams, Jellies or Preserves, edible, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 
In glass, packed in crates, L. C. L.; not taken. 
In earthenware, packed in crates, L. C. L............... 
- on earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
ey I ks ei Sia cain a baw sic diwodeoclns.e 
In pails or tubs, in crates, L. C. L.......cscccccccscccccs 
Ee Deena Came th erated. Es Co bi. .o. cccccceccsccscesecscs 
ee ee I, a, We Wl iho hw veda co Kdiwesmreetibadon 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes. L. C. L............ 


In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
co eee Per eee 

60 15 

108 


Blood: 
Dried: 
a Dee De Dee or Dariele, Ta Cy. aio cicccdissicncdteicsee 
In packages named or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
40,000 pounds; Fertilizer Rates or 6th Class in the 
absence of Fertilizer Rates. 


258 38 


Washing Machine Parts, other than Steam 


Laundry, 


Laundry, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by 
name, finished or unfinished: 
I REPS Ra GPC are ree en, Se a RE ae 
ee IE Te I ox cin nce Sis nian bcos ele eieiie Owe wie Ba 
196 42 
Paper: 
Toilet Paper, Paper Toweling or Raper Towels: 
In boxes, bundles or crates, L. a oneness 


In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
— weight 24,000 pounds, subject to Rule 24, 
WE ens 40 aaah Sd SACS wae DEW ebb Ow hE Cao He Ree eo wnas 

Sup. 
Paper: 
Serap or. Waste, not sensitized, 


Waste Fibreboard, Pulpboard or Strawboard: 


In Darrels, boxes or erates, Tan C. Laciccccccccccdecess 
In bags, or in bales not machine pressed, I. C. L... 
In bundles securely tied, see Note, L. C. L.......... 
In machine premsed bales, L. C. Le... cccccsccccccgecs 


In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
agg weight 24,000 pounds, subpect to Rule 24, 
BN. ic a saia Shae sneinbens be enleie ao talh oogenesis 
NOTE.—Ratings will apply only on old directories, 

aaa or pamphlets or on old newspapers folded 
at. - 


including Scrap or 
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(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Ashes: 

Cottonseed Hull: 

In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L.; 20 per cent higher 
than Fertilizer, C. L. 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds; Fertilizer Rates or 6th Class in the absence 
of Fertilizer Rates. : 

199 
Pickles, not otherwise indexed by name, see Note: 
NOTE.—Ratings apply on Fruits, Nuts or Vege- 
tables, pickled in brine or vinegar, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name. 
In on or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
L L. 


In bulk in — L a 

In bulk in kits, L. C. L 

In bulk in barrels, L. C. 

In packages a Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 

In tank cars, C. 5 minimum weight 40,000. pounds.. 





35 9 
Mixed carloads of Pickles, not otherwise indexed wy 


name, see Note, in packages specified for_L. c. 
shipments, Dill Weed in brine or vinegar; Olives; Pi. 
mentos in brine or vinegar; Sauerkraut; Table Sauces 
not otherwise indexed by name, including catsup, pre- 
pared Horseradish, prepared Mustard, Pepper Sauce 
or Salad Dressing; or Vinegar, in packages specified 
for L. C. L. shipments, will be taken at the highest 
rating provided for carload quantities'of any article 
in the shipment. The minimum weight shall be the 
highest carload minimum weight propided for any 
article in the shipment. 
203 
Plaster Grounds, iron or steel: 
Corner Bead, Corner Bead Clips, Cove Base, Cove Base 
Fastenings, Picture on or Wall Grounds: 
In bundles, L. C. L. 
In boxes or crates, i 34 
In packages named, ee or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds i ia ein a eae wie aie ais woe aia e eine 
Sup 9 ; 


23 20 

Oils: 
Coal Tar Oil, crude, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In barrels, L. C. L 
In barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
In tank cars, C. L. (subject to Rule 32) 


Linseed: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
E, © Bs 


In metal cans partially jacketed, L. C. L 

In metal cans completely jacketed, L. C. L 

In metal cans in crates, i. ©. 

In metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L 

In bulk in barrels, L, C. L 

In packages named, Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 

In tank cars, C. L. (subject to Rule 32) 


94 6 
Cotton, not otherwise indexed by name, see Note 1: 
In bags or in bales not compressed 
In bales compressed 
NOTE 1.—The term ‘compressed’ as used in this 
item means pressed to a density of not less than 22% 


pou be cubic foot. 


Cars: 
Railway: 
Motor Inspection: 
With fixed or standing tops: 
S. U., loose or in packages, 
K. D., wheels on or off, top and seat rails in 
boxes or crates, other parts loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. 
Without fixed or standing tops: 
S. U., loose or in packages, L. C. L 
a D., wheels on or off, guide arms detached, 
loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Motor Section, loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Motor Inspection or Motor Section, loose or in pack- 
ages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 15,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 


“Sup. 9 


9 2 
Cement, Concrete or Masonry Waterproofing Compound: 
Liquid or Paste: 

In CAPROSE \600:04002.¢0 


In glass or earthenware, packed in parrels or boxes 
L . 


In metal cans partially jacketed, L. C. 

in metal cans completely jacketed, L. C. L 
In metal cans in boxes or crates, L. C. L 
in kits, 1 CC. & 


metal cans ‘partially or completely jacketed, 
metal cans in boxes or crates, in kits or in barrels, 
& - minimum weight 36,000 pounds 


lack Walnuts, Butternuts or Hickory Nuts: 

In single bags, L. C. I 

In double bags, Pa c. Es 

In boxes, L. C. 

In barrels, L. co Bacisees ewan’ Walgle dais coma bain Pasiehobes 
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In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
|” Bele ey ae 
96 23 
A—Dental Plaster: 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes 
In bulk in barrels ........... Keniaedesknceceeoeton sieGee 
B—Dental Plaster, see Note: 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes 
Se ee. At WS: ON TED, ic esbicnsdnv'cc cence decd caves 
“NOTE.—Ratings apply only on calcined plaster used 
. Seg making dental casts or molds. 
up. 7 


15 
Nitro-Cellulose: 
Wet, with not less than twenty (20) per cent of water: 
In waterproof containers in barrels or boxes, L. C. L. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
SE a Ginleid os 64,06 04peda adden eid 
Wet, with not less than thirty (30) per cent of solvent: 
In glass in barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In iron or steel barrels, L. C. L.. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
MEY civewseevehees ba0neeGsen 
206 36 
Post Hole Augers or Diggers: 
In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L 
In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
a pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 


Seeds: 
Sorghum (Sorgo), not otherwise indexed by name: 
In bags, barrels OF DOKOS .n.cccccccceed 


Mixed carloads or Alfalfa, Broom Corn, Sorghum 
(Sorgo), not otherwise indexed by name, Clover, Grass 
Seed not otherwise indexed by name, Hemp, Hun- 
garian, Millet, Rape, Sunflower, Timothy or Vetch 
Seeds, in packages named for L. C. L. shipments, will 
be taken at the highest rating provided for carload 
quantities of any kind in the shipment, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds. 

180 21 
Meters: 
Liquid: 
Feed Water, ifon or steel, see Note: 
Loose or in packages, Dae Boas 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24, 000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2)... 
NOTE.—Rating applies on tanks fitted ‘with ‘de- 
vices for Metering either by weight, measure or flow, 
om the a water supply to boilers. 
Hides, Pelts or Skins, Dressed or Tanned, and Fur, Hair 
or Wool not removed: 

Cattle, Dog, Goat, Horse or Sheep: 

ee SiAcbee casa eb weabesw anaes aE er re 


11 
Clippings or Scraps: 
eee” thas Goat, Horse or Sheep: 


In barrels or “boxes cence anes piataiew eas AC eG Fes 


Other than Cattle, Dog, Goat, Horse or Sheep: 
aan ances 6 snes saree egaker idvy niltea aed eat ew ae 
In bales 
Be I ios ee anche sdeuses oneasese eee views 


152 35 
Lath: , 
36 
Wooden: 
In bundles, L. C. L.; Lumber rates. 
In bundles, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds; 
Lumber rates. 


181 23 
Mince Meat: 
In earthenware, packed in crates, L. C. L 
oo, ' or ; packed in barrels or boxes, 





In pails or jong a ee ae ‘ 
In kits, pails or tubs, in crates, et | an Fe ae 
In metal cans in crates, L. L 
In cans, cartons, kits, pails or. tubs, in manne or boxes, 
or in bulk in barrels, L. E L 
In packages named, C. 
pounds ...... P 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Lattice Work, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Copper, Brass or Bronze: 
In boxes or crates ...... ichaey eee anes A 
Iron or Steel: 
PE, hr aid nb 04. e a's oulmsea ales Sibeeswaegweabeas éeasieate 
In boxes or crates 
(See Supplementary Docket.) 
(Not now specifically provided for, but ratable or Dry 
Goods.) 
Dry Goods: 
Lace Curtain Fabrics, in boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for, but ratable or Dry 
Goods.) 
Dry Goods: 
ee i ‘enemas in bales or boxes 


Lightning Rods or Lightning Rod Fasteners or Fixtures, 
not otherwise indexed by name: 
Copper: 
In bundles, L. 
On reels, L. C. L 
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In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


Copper and Iron or Steel combined: 
In bundles, L. C 
On reels, L. C. L. 
In barreis, boxes or crates, L. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
< 
Iron or Steel, Coppered, Galvanized, Painted or Plain: 
In bundles, Re Se Re 
On reels, L. C. L. 
In coils, L. C. L. 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
155 27 
155 28 
Lime (Calcium): 
Chloride of Calcium: 
Other than liquid: 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons, in barrels or 
boxes, L. a 
In barrels, L. C. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
Chloride of Lime (Bleach or Bleaching Powder, Chlor- 
inated Lime, Hypochloride of Lime or Oxychloride 
of Lime): 
In pails, L. 
In fiber or metal cans, in barrels or boxes, L. 
In pails or in fiber or metal cans, in barrels or boxes, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds............... 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L 
In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
In pails or in fiber or metal cans, in barrels or boxes 
and in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds 
156 10 
Linoleum Scrap or Waste, not remnants: 
In bags, bales, barrels or boxes........... _ 
156 11 
Linseed (Flaxseed) Oil Cake or Linseed (Flaxseed) Oil 
Cake Meal: 
In boxes, L. C. L 
In bags or barrels, L. C. L 
In packages or in bulk, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 40,000 pounds RPS) PER LPR OE Spee 
74 6 
Bungs and Plugs: 
Plugs: 
Tie, wooden: 
In bags, barrels, boxes or bundles, L. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
173 28 
174 18 
(In part) 
Cards, Cotton or Wool, Hand, in barrels or boxes....... 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Machinery and Machines: 
Feeders, Boiler Compound, in boxes 
69 
258 14 
Chips (Shavings), Brewers’ or Vinegar: 
In bags 
In bales, barrels, boxes Or bundles. .......cccaccegocccee © 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Leather Softener, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In metal cans jacketed 
In barrels 
(Not now specifically provided for, but ratable as Dry 
Goods.) 
Dry Goods: 
peeccmee, cotton, in: bales OF BORER. 262.6. ccecccrcccecies 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Electrical Appliances: 7 
Dry Battery Shells, zinc, in barrels or boxes........... 


170 8 
12 
(In part) 
Machinery and Machines: 
Peanut: 
Mills, Grinding (Peanut Butter Mills): 
Loose or on skids, L. C. I 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2.. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Agricultural Implements, Hand: 
Shellers: 
Peanut (Peanut Hullers): 
Loose or on skids, L. C. I 
In boxes or crates, 
In packages, ‘loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 
No. 43 


180 7 


8 
Memorial Tablets, metal: 
oS Ee ST Se a ree 
IN no ila Nec ek Diane Gri Bie a aint Sine Wwe Fawipa® 
Sup. 7 
25 a 
Machinery and Machines: 
Presses, not otherwise indexed by name: 


bob 


ai 


CS 


Filter: 
S. U., in packages, loose or on skids, L. C. L 
S. U., in packages,.loose or skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2.. 
Filter Press Parts: 
“es or Ends, iron or steel, loose or in packages, 


loose or in packages, 


Side Bars or seca iron or steel, loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. 
Plates or Gane Frames: 
Iron or steel: 
Cast, loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Other than cast, loose or in packages, L. C. L... 
Metal, other than iron or steel, loose or in pack- 


Wood, in boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


Sup. 7 
24 7 
8 


9 
170 20 
Bushings: 
Bushings, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Ball or Roller, in barrels or boxes 
Other than Ball or Roller: 
Iron or steel: 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight : 
pounds 
Metal, other than iron or steel: 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
pounds 
Wooden: 
In bundles, L. €. 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 2 
pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 
Sup. 12 
Machinery and Machines: 
Power Transmission Machinery: 
Pulleys or Sheaves, Shafting: 
24 26 
Wooden: 
- 27 


Block: 

Weighing each less than 15 pounds, loose, or in 
bundles weighing each less than 15 pounds, 
ka ©. 

Weighing each 15 pounds or over, loose, or in 
—_— weighing each 15 pounds or over, 
in. <. . oe 

In barrels, boxes or crates, L. 

28 


Skeleton: 
Weighing each less than 15 pounds, loose, or in 
— weighing each less than 15 pounds, 
Weighing each 15 pounds or over, loose, or in 
a, Se each 15 pounds or over, 
L 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. 
Block or Skeleton, loose or in packages, a 
minimum weight 20,000 pounds, subject to Rule 
24, Sec. 
171 
Pulley Laggings, wooden: 
Weighing each less than 15 pounds, loose or 
bundles weighing each less than 15 pounds, 
c Es 
Weighing each 15 pounds or over, loose, or in bun- 
dles weighing each 15 pounds or over, L. C. L.: 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,- 
a Se, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2 


. Shaft Collars or Shaft Couplings, other than Clutch 
Couplings: 
Weighing each less than 25 pounds, loose, or in 
ge weighing each less than 25 pounds, L. 
L. 


Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose, or in bun- 
dles weighing each 25 pounds or over, L 

In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 


93 1 
Cork: 
Shapes, Sheets or Slabs (Chips, Granulated, Ground, 
Shavings or Waste Cork, in machine pressed forms): 
With binder other than asphalt or without binder: 
In bales, barrels, boxes or crates, 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
— weight 20,000 pounds, subject to Rule 24, 
ec. 2 
2 
Shaves, Sheets or Slabs, with binder other than asphalt 
or without binder, and Granulated or Ground Cork, 
loose or in packages as provided for straight C. L. 
shipments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2 
Sup. 9 
11 12 
Shapes. Sheets or Slabs, with binder other than asphalt 
or without binder, and with asphalt binder, with or 
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without Granulated or Ground Cork, loose or in pack- 

ages as provided for straight C. L. shipments, mixed 

c. L., minimum.weight 30,000 pounds................ 

Sup. 7 : 

6 

Beverages 

Cereal, iten- alcoholic, subject to Note 1: 

In glass or earthenware, in bottle carriers with tops 
sealed, L. C. 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 
packed in boxes, two or more boxes enclosed 
crates, L. C. L. 

In glass or earthenware, in bottle carriers with 
without tops or packed in barrels or boxes 
packed in boxes, two or more boxes enclosed 
crates, C. L., minimum prs 30,000 pounds 

In bulk in barrels, L. C. 

In bulk in barrels, Cc. 
pounds .. 

In glass or earthenware, ‘in "pottle carriers with or 
without tops, or packed in barrels or boxes or 
packed in boxes, two or more boxes enclosed in 
crates, and in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds 
Items 6 and 7 
NOTE 1.—Following estimated weights apply on 

Cereal Beverages in bulk in 

Barrels 

Half barrels .. 

Third barrels 

Quarter barrels 

Sixth barrels 

Eighth barrels 5 pounds 

Sup. 
6 Items 5, 6 and 7 
Beverages: 

Beverages, flavored or phosphated, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name (Beverages such as Birch Beer, Root 
Beer or Sarsaparilla), not including Extracts, Sy rups 
nor Alcoholic Liquors: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in slatted carriers 
with solid tops, L. C 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or in boxes, 
with solid or slatted bottoms, L. C. L 

In bulk in barrels, L. C. L 

In packages named or in carriers without tops, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 

43 Items 17 and 18 
Beverages: 

Ginger Ale: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in slatted carriers 
with solid tops, L. C. 

In glass or earthenware, ‘packed in barrels or 
boxes with solid or slatted bottoms, L. C. L 

In bulk, in barrels, L. C. L 

In packages named or in carriers without tops, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds; Class E, or 5th 
Class in the absence of Class E. 

Mixed carloads of Ginger Ale, in packages provided 
for straight carload shipments and Beverages, 
flavored or phosphated,-not otherwise indexed hy 
name (Beverages such as Birch Beer, Root Beer, 
Sarsaparilla), not including Extracts, Syrups nor 
Alcoholic Liquors, in packages provided for straight 
carload shipments, will be taken at the highest 
rating provided for carload quantities of any ar- 
ticle in the shipment. The minimum weight shall 
be the highest carload minimum weight provided 
for any article in the shipment. 


245 3 
The elimination of the item. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Kettles: 
Aluminum, Steam Jacket, in boxes or crates 


6 
Machinery and Machines: 
Ice Mak'ng or Refrigerating: 
Cans, Ice: 

Loose, L. C. 

In bundles, i "aL. 

In boxes or crates, L. C. L. 
34 Items 18 and 19 


Agricultural Implements, Hand: 
Shellers: 
Pea (Pea Hullers): 
Loose or on skids, L. C. L. 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L. 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
159 7 
Machinery and Machines: 
Bean or Pea: 
Hullers, Green Pea, power: 
Ss. U., L. C. L. 
K. D., in boxes or crates, L. Cc. L 
S. U. or K. D., loose or in packages, C. - 
= 34,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, 


1 48 

ick Bases, Traversing: 

Loose or on skids, L 

{In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 

In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 

000 oe 

fe me or Flax Straw Softening Compound, liquid: 

In ‘barrels, L. C. L. 

In’ barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30, 000 pounds 
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92 14 
Cordage, see Note 1: 
Scrap Rope or Twine, see Note 2: 
In bales not machine pressed or in bundles 
In coils 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
In machine pressed kales 
NOTE 2.—Ratings apply on old worn-out Rope or 
—— having value .tor remanufacturing purposes 
Olly. 
94 16 
Cotton: 
Cotton Pickings, see Note 2: 
in bags 
In bales 
NOTE 2.—Ratings apply only on loose or waste lint 
Cotton gathered as result of sampling or picked up 
from Gin Houses, Cotton Compresses, Platforms or 
Warehouses. 
102 37 
Electrical Appliances: 
Pole Line Construction Material: 
Iron or steel: 
Cross Arms: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds; Special lron Raies, or 6th Class 
in the absence or Special Iron Kaies. 
Sup. 7 
37 7 
Poles: 
Wooden: 
Loose, L. C. L. 
on Loose, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds.......... 
5 
Wood Flour (Pulverized Wood): 
In bags, L. C. L. 
In burlapped bales, L. C. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
142 10 
Sugar: 
invert Sugar: 
In bulk in barrels 
148 30 


Jacks or Jack Screws: 
Oil Well Tool: 
In bundles, L. C. L. 
In barrels, boxes or craies, lL. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., 


90 19 
Cooperage Stock, Wooden: : 
Staves, wooden, with metal ene attached 
In bundles or rolls, L. C. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
Staves, wooden, with metal Hoops attached, loose or in 
packages, and Heading or Head Linings, wooden, 
loose or in packages, mixed C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds 
See Items 10 to 17, Page 85, and Items 1 to 9, Page 86. 
Third Class rating, C. u., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, 
on Cigarettes. 
. 


248 8 
A—Tobacco: 
Manufactured: 
Plug or Twist: 
in measures or 
In boxes, loose 
Two or more boxes, measures or pails enclosed in 
boxes or crates or strapped together 
B—Plug Tobacco: 
Manufactured: 
Plug or Twist: 
In measures or pails, loose, L. C. 
In boxes, loose, L. C. L 
‘wo or more boxes, measures or pails enclosed in 
boxes or crates. or strapped together, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


(See Supplementary Docket.) 


(See Supplementary Docket.) 
250 
Vehicles, Children’s, see Note 1: 
Wheelbarrows: 
lron or steel, in boxes or crates, L. C. 
Wooden, in boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Iron or steel or wooden, in packages named, C. 
minimum weight 10, 000 pounds (subject to Rule 


108 
Pyrites, iron: 
In bags or barrels, L. C. L.; 20 per cent higher than 
Fertilizer Rates, C. L. 
108 aa : 


In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
pounds; Fertilizer Rates, or 6th Class in the absence 
of Fertilizer Rates, 


224 3 
Shale: 
In bags, barrelS or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
pounds 
221 
Sculpture or Statuary, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Granite, marble or stone, packed in barrels or packed 
in = boxes only 


3akery Goods: 
Biscuits, Bread, Cakes, Crackers, Matzos, Pretzels or 
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Toast, not otherwise indexed by name: 

In cartons in crates, L. C. L 

In fiber or metal cans with glass fronts, glass pro- 
tected by corrugated fiberboard or wood, or with- 
out glass fronts, in crates, L. C. L 


52 1 
In fiber or metal cans with or without glass fronts, 
in shipping racks, L. C. 
In shipping baskets with basket work covers, L. C. L. 
In shipping baskets with solid wooden covers, L. C. L. 
In wheeled carriers, wood, fiberboard and iron or 
steel combined, locked or sealed with metal seals, 
a, SiG oe wane ener cealke th scent geo b ine te0ssbnGksee 
In Darrele ep Bomem, Ta. Cy Tad occcccccwccsowccceccssvess 
In packages named, or in metal cans loose, straight 
or mixed C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds, sub- 
TAGE EE TRO BR. BOG, Becccccccncccsevecsvesscenveccs 
209 25 
Printed Matter, Paper or Paperboard, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name. Prepaid, see Note: 
So Se a. Teer Te Ter Cre wien 
In boxes 
NOTE.—Ratings apply only on Printed Matter having 
no specific exchange value, premium value or redeem- 
able value. 
Printed matter having a specific exchange value, pre- 
mium value or redeemable value, not taken. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Kilns and Kiln Parts: 
Kilns, iron or steel, not otherwise apes by name: 


Terre ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee) 


K. D., loose or in packnges, L. C. L........-.00e. sees 
K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
ED i c.camans soe bnds €046 CO sOe RED ERE REO RH ORGS 


(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Quartermasters’ Stores, not otherwise indexed by name, 
in barrels, boxes or crates, see Note........c..eeeeesece 
NOTE.—Ratings apply only on shipments covered by 
Government Bills of Lading. 


76 49 
20 
108 22 


Sodium (Soda): 
Salt Cake (Crude Sulphate of Soda): 
In bags or barrels, L. C. L 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds; Fertilizer Rates or 6th Class in the absence 
of Fertilizer Rates. 
250 10 
Vegetables: 
Dried: 
Pepper Pods: 
In baskets with solid or slatted wooden tops....... 
In bags, bales, barrels Or DOXES........cececceccccee 


Sup. 9. 
23 


29 
Sodium (Soda): 
Sulphide of: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes 
ee eee Oe OO Ba Cy. Basicoin sc 6:mnc0te0cket saree cases 
In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
EEE ca seas icead 06680 EW eS emse Serene rss sbOCRNese sees 


Sup. 7 

10 2 

Circus Seats and Portable Grandstands, with or without 
equipment of Railings, Stringers or Supports: 


seem ee eee eter ee eee artes esesee 


Portable Grandstands’ 
Grandstand Chairs, folded flat: 


oS 2 ee A ae err ere rey eee 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
ME, iiccpb oe sadias.ceGht cOee cba teedin own ees e She eae 
Yrandstand Platforms, in flat sections: 
Loose or in bundles, Li. C.. Le... cscccccceccccvecescccce 
Loose or in bundles, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


MUNN) Sdxdacadd sae tenarsebepdewia se eseehscesiewwes 
4 
Mixed carloads of two or more articles as_ specified 
under Circus Seats and Portable Grandstands, loose 
or in packages, will be taken at the highest rating 
provided for carload quantities of any article in the 
shipment, minimum weght 36,000 pounds. 


54 8 
Barrels, Half Barrels, Casks, Drums or Kegs, not other- 


wise indexed: by name, iron or steel: 
9 


New: 
U. S. standard gauge No. 16 or thicker: 
Loose or in packages, . Li.’ Cc La... cccccccvcsscccccece 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2.......++-..-.. 
0 
U. S. standard gauge No. 17 to 19 inclusive: 
G. V., loeee or Be paciemes, Bh. Cy. Tanccccecncecsasss 
S. U., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
13,000 pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2.......... 
B.D, See Dee, Te. Gi. Bae cc cnc cccseccccsccvecsccess 
K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
Pe IE ako exes c pecmecés erase csbéicaset cc 0ese 
54 Items 11, 12, 13, 14. 
U. S. standard gauge No. 20 or thinner: 
m. o.t 
Not nested: 
teens or ti packages, L. C.. Lesicscccccvecccascee 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2...... 
Nested: 


De PROG, Ba Ge Bas ccc nvncctntccrivecssvacs 
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hobo 


a elo 


bo 


i) 








Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
~ 14,000 pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2...... 


MOL NIN Wa Me as ahve siccatnoeulecdleieotabonisaies 
Loose or in packages, C. L., i 
PU DIE on 5 div Onis who ng ane epics ancien 6 oasrs 
Old: 
U.S. standard gauge No. 16 or thicker: 
ROO: GF Ti DORNER. Ta. Co. Bis ondioccdksieiewixin-ccosediece 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,- 
00 pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2............ 
U. S. standard gauge No. 17 to 19 inclusive: 
Looms ar in potatos, Ts Cy. Laie ccc ccccccccstoecesss 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 13,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 
U.S. standard gauge No. 20 or thinner: 
ee es ee ee SS ee: 2 aaa ee 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
’ pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2.............4-.. 
Mixed carloads of two or more kind of Barrels, Half 
Barrels, Casks, Drums or Kegs, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name, iron or steel, as specified under Bar- 
rels, Half Barrels, Casks, Drums or Kegs. not other- 
wise indexed by name, iron or steel, will be taken 
at the highest rating provided for carload quantities 
of _any article in the shipment. The minimum 
weight shall be the highest carload minimum provided 
for any article in the shipment. 
164 19 
Machinery and Machines: 
Crushers or Grinders, Coal, Ore or Stone, see Note: 


See a es We, Bc GBs kc vin ones cdc ca venssienés 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 234, Sec. 2...ccccocsccoces. 


NOTE.—Ratings will include necessary equipment 
of Grinding Balls or Pebbles or Silex Linings. 
Crusher or Grinder Parts, Coal, Ore or Stone, iron or 

steel, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose, or in bundles 
weighing each 25 pounds or over, L. C. L 
Im barrels, boues or erates, Ts C.. Bas... cc ciccvccescase 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
. pounds 
8 


2 
Carbon Tetrachloride: 
In carboys 
In metal cans completely jacketed...................8- 
Im Metal cums im barrels OF DOROS. ws oocicccccccccseces 
In iron or steel barrels, L. C. L 
In iron or steel barrels, C. L.,. minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
In tank care, C. I.. subbdect te Bulle 32... cccccccccecs 
Tetrachlorethane or Trichlorethylene: 
eo ee we Be ee Oe a rrr er 
In iron or steel barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
208 1 
Potassium (Potash): 
Permanganate of: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 


ee ee ey 


CeO e emer eee tere eee eH HEE Eee EEE EH eeesesesees 


In metal cans in barrels Or DOXES........cccccccccees 
a CANE IN 96d a. chara sid Gis neh oawisloieso wae kvlasiwkameae's 
ae. Se Ce IIS <2. 's: 6's ccaraxn.ctNe cniaainemitosaianaalers 
150 8 
Hosiery Scraps or Knit Goods Scraps: 
Se A LOI oo OY ar ao us ah ik id wie en Ana diol eteta alg & 6 
Tm BO WOE MEMCMING PEORNOE. oo. dsc ccc Scccicvocéccoceeve 
ee ree ere Free ree ee 
Sup. 9 
38 11 
Yarn: 
Cotton: 
Other than Croehet, Darning, Embroidery or Mop: 
SE ME ge'asce indict bs 6 ins Seiad! aaa ie hae We A ol oe aera < 
Pee. Se Oe a s-4w cin oie aw aneieiwala wie 0 eda ee ern « 
On wrapped rolls or beams, loose or in crates...... 
On cones, cores. or reels, in DOKECS........cccecces. 
109 27 
Fiberware, Indurated, with or without Metal Fittings: 
Coolers, Water, with or without inside earthenware 
crock: 
mm Darrem, Bowes or erates, BL. C.. Zasccccccccccccvceccss 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 15,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2......ccccccsccce: 
259 37 
Wax: 
Shoe or Harness Makers’: 
In metal cans completely jacketed. .................... 
Se Sy RP Ir 5 he oS heh ec-o-0o bao on en Seekeo ure 
Sup. 7 
6 16 
Sup. 9 
20 
Lathing: 


Wood strips 4 inch or over in thickness and asphalted 
paper combined: 


In boxes, bundles, crates or rolls, L. C. L............ 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
IN, So scat ss nS = a wargrans oid «lace Wa eR eee Cian add ee . 
105 33 
Extracts: 


Tanning, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Liquid or Paste: 


Fe a a Oe ae ee 
In carboys, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, 

Ue. Si TE SR TOG Bivins ies erat tdinetaceemase 
In — lined wooden boxes only, see Note, I. 


ee ee 
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In paper lined wooden boxes only, see Note, or in 
barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds.. 

In tank cars, C. L., subject to Rule 32 
NOTE.—Ratings apply only when in paste form. 


, plain or wire covered: 

In bundles, coils a on reels not slatted, L. 

In erates, L. C. 

On slatted reels, % * ‘ 

In barrels or boxes, L. 

Packed in excelsior, hay, straw or similar packing 
material, or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds 

Lead Pipe, plain or wire covered, packed in excelsior, 
hay, straw or similar packing material, or in pack- 
ages, and lead Bends, Ferrules, Soldering Nipples, 
Traps or lead Pipe Fittings, not otherwise indexed 
by name, in packages provided for straight carload 
shipments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 

198 30 
Peanut Oil Cake: 

In bags, L. C. L.; Cottonseed Oil Cake Rates. 

In bags, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds; Cotton- 

seed yy Cake Rates. 


Peanut Oil Cake Meal: 
In bags, L. C. L.; Cottonseed Meal Rates. 
In bags, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds; Cotton- 
seed Meal Rates. 
(See Supplementary Docket.) 
149 24 


(In part) 
Kettles: 
Iron or steel: 
Cauldron: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 


Loose on in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000... 


158 17 
Loom Harness, old worn out, in bags, bales, barrels, boxes 


or bundles 
59 38 
Blast Furnace Bronzes: 


39 
Valves or Valve Seats, loose or in packages, L. C. L.... 


Coolers, Plates or Tuyeres, loose or in packages, L. C. L 
41 


Coolers, Plates, Tuyeres, Valves or Valve Seats, loose 
or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
. weight — pounds 


stent Implements, other than Hand, see Note: 
se tag 
, «-€. 
x bo 3, “teeth detached, in boxes, bundles or crates, 


Ss. 5 loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight. 24, 000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, 


A—Sewing Machines and Sewing Machine Parts: 

Sewing Machine Stand Parts, iron or steel, consisting 
of Legs, Braces, Treadles, Treadle Rods, Wheels and 
Wheel Guards: 

On skids, as. © Ex 

In crates, L. C. L. 

In boxes, i. C. 

In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds . 


223 17 

B—Elimination of the item. 

108 Items 18, 17, 63, 62 

Bones, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Ground: 

In bags or pagrele, L Cc. L.; 20 per cent higher than 
Fertilizers, C. 

In packages i c. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds; Fertilizer Rates, or 6th Class in the absence 
of Fertilizer Rates. 

Not Ground: 

In bags or barrels, L C. L.; 20 per cent higher than 
Fertilizers, C. L. 

In packages or in bulk, C. L.,: minimum weight 30,000 
pounds; Fertilizer Rates, or 6th Class in the ab- 
sence of Fertilizer Rates. 

194 . (See Supplementary Docket.) 
1 


Elimination of the. item. 
1 21 


Stove Pipe Drums or Stove Pipe Drum Ovens: 
In boxes or crates, L. C. I 
In packages named, Cc. L., minimum weight 16,000 
. ees” (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 


Sweepers, Tee 
Car pet: 
In boxes 
Carpet and Vacuum Cleaners combined: 
Tn boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Tim}cr Dollies, iron or steel, or iron or steel and wood 
combined, loose or in packages 
_ now specifically provided for.) 
Cotton: 
Mop: 
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251 24 
Vehicles, Hand: 
Buggies, Lumber: 
S. U., loose 
K. D., loose or in packages 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Kilns and Kiln Parts: 
Brick Hardening Kilns, cylinder sections 
parts S. U. or K. D.: 
In packages, loose or on skids, L. C. L 
In packages, loose or on _ skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2).... 


251 Items 23 and 26 
252 Items 8, 9 and 10 


(In part) 
212 30 


(In part) 
Cars: 
Railway: 

Cinder, Dump, Furnace, Charging, Hot Metal, Ladle, 
Mine, Pit, Plantation, Push or Slag, four-wheeled, 
or Railway Cars, four-wheeled, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: y 

With fixed bodies, loose or in packages, L. C. L 

With fixed eA or standards, loose or in pack- 
ages, L. 

Without aR racks or standards or with racks 
or standards detached and flat, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L. 

Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
24, Sec. 2) 


240 19 
Tar: 
Coal, see Note, or Petroleum, see Note: 

In metal cans partially jacketed. L. C. 

In metal cans completely jacketed, L. C. L 

In metal cans in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L. 

In metal cans partially jacketed, in metal cans com- 
pletely jacketed or in metal cans in barrels, boxes 
or crates, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds.. 

In bulk in barrels, L. C. L 

In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds 

In tank cars, C. L. (subject to Rule 32) 

NOTE.—On that portion of a tank car shipment re- 
maining in the tank car after partial unloading at 
destination and returned in the original tank car to 
the original shipping point, the less carload rates on 
shipments in barrels will be applied, based on actual 
weight. 

Sup. 9 

33 Items 4 and 5 
Tin: 

Scrap, see Note: 

In barrels, boxes or machine pressed bundles, L. C. L. 

In packages or in bulk, L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds 
NOTE.—Ratings apply to old or second hand pieces 

of metallic tin which cannot again be used for the 

purposes for which they were used when new; also 
to clippings, drippings, shavings or turnings of metai- 
lie tin. 
Sup. 9 
28 20 
Salt: 
Common (Sodium Chloride): 

ee i earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 

ae he metal cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes, 


In cloth pockets, in bags, L. C. L 
In cloth pockets, in barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In bricks or rolls, in boxes, L. C. 
In bulk in bags or barrels, L. C. L 
In blocks, machine pressed or fused, weighing each 
50 pounds or over, loose, L. C. L. 
In packages, in blocks or in bulk, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds 
137 36 
Hollowware: 

Cast Iron, consisting of Ham Boilers, Griddles, Muffin 
Irons, Waffle Irons, Stove Kettles, Sugar Kettles, 
other than Sugar Evaporator Kettles, Dutch Ovens, 
Pots, Skillets or Spiders: 

Loose or in bundles, L. C. L 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Tubing, Pier, iron or steel, U. S. standard gauge No. 7 


S.: B.. " 
Taken apart lengthwise, loose, L. C. 
Loose, C. L., minimum weight 30, j00 pounds; Special 
Iron rates or 6th class in the absence of Special 
Tron rates. 
Sup. 9 
a ~ ae ox i Material and Putty: 
Tron om, ground, dry: 


In paper lined i L ©: Es 
In boxes, L. C. 
In paper lined _ or in boxes, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds 
In barrels, & & iG ; 
In barrels, Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds 
In paper lined bags or in boxes and harrels, C. 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds 
~™ 


> m Ar2oam 
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81 1 


Casters: 
Furniture: 
3 


In bags 

In barrels or boxes 
rr i Or ie WN G6 bis ons oc0s ce dnicediesee ceases 

Sup. 7 

11 F 

Dessert Preparations, not otherwise indexed by .name: 
Dry, in barrels or boxes, see Note 
Dry, in barrels or boxes 

NOTE.—Rating applies when inner cartons contain 

a small quantity of liquid flavoring extract in bottles. 
Sup. 9 

14 6 
Explosives, see Note 1: 

NOTE 1.—The articles included under this . heading 
must be described, packed, marked, loaded, stayed and 
handled in accordance with the “Interstate Commerce 
Commission Regulations for the Transportation of Ex- 
plosives Pd Freight.’”’ 

245 
TE J 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
Tripoli, crude or pulverized: 
In bags, barrels or boxes, 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
252 Items 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Cars: . 
Railway: 
Logging, or Logging Trucks: 
S. U., loose or in packages, L. C. 
K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds, subject to Rule 24, 


176 19 


20 
176 21 
(In part) 
Mantels: 
Iron or steel: 
Wrapped 
I a MN acd Sebo a bsg bc ON eaedo a eels Reece bea 
Wooden: 
in boxes or crates, L. C. 
Loose or in packages, C. 1” minimum weight 12,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 34, Sec. 
' ag . 2 
In boxes or crates, L. C. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 18,- 
000 pounds, subject to Rule 24, Sec. 
Artificial Stone, in boxes or crates 
Poultry Grit: 
In fibre or metal cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes.. 
In bulk in bags, barrels or boxes 


51 1 
Railway Car or Locomotive Parts: 
2 


Arch Bars: 

Loose or in packages, L. 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. 

142 38 
Axles, iron or steel: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. 
158 1 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. ; 

158 2 
3 

Beams, Brake, iron or steel: 
4 


Loose or in packages, L. 
5 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. 
158 6 
Buffers, iron or steel: 
Loose or in packages, L, C. 
- : 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. 

142 24 
Cabs, Locomotive: 
143 4 
ey eg ee ro os cee akadiewtna se eevee 
K. D., Hy MONON, THRUGIED GP CRATER. 665 oi.c cd ccccccedscnsss 


Ends, Car, iron or steel: 
78 11 
Loose or in packages, L. C. 

78 12 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. 

Exhaust Pipes or Nozzles, separate or combined, loco- 
ee err errr ee 

1 


Fire Boxes, Locomotive: 


Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


14 

Pilots, Locomotive, loose or in packages...........+..... 
15 

Plates, Center or Spring: i 

Loose or in packages, L. C. 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. < 

16 
Replacers, iron or steel, loose or in packages........... 
8 2 


8 


9 

Seat backs or Cushions, Car: 

In boxes or crates, L. 

In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 

— 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2). 

Seat Frames, Car, iron or steel: 

In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


147 32 
Seats, Car: 
S. U.: 
Wrapped, L. C. L 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec 
256 7 
(in eR 
K. 


i hones or crates, or Backs or Seats in wrapped 
bundles, other parts in boxes, bundles or crates, 
Ze. C.F 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


147 40 
Smokestacks, locomotive, iron or steel: 
Cast: 
Loose 
In boxes or crates 
256 . 
Plate or Sheet, or plate or sheet and cast combined: 
147 47 
In boxes or crates 
148 1 
Springs, iron or steel: 
Coiled, made of iron or steel, 5-16 inch or over 
thickness, loose or in packages, L. C. IL 
145 3 
er loose or in packages, L. C. 
4 


146 3 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds 
145 38 
(in part) 
Stake Pockets, Car: 

Loose or in packages, L. C. 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. 

147 # 
es Car, iron or steel: 
4 


Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
26 


27 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. 

Superheaters, Locomotive: 

K. D., headers and dampers, loose, other parts 
boxes or crates, L. C. L 

K. D., loose or in packages as specified for L. C. L. 
shipments, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 

Tires: 

Loose or in packages, L. 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. 

Truck Frames: 

Loose or in packages, L. C. L 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. 

Truck Sides: 

Loose or in packages, L. C. . 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. 

Watering Troughs, Poultry Car, iron or steel: 

In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 

Wheels, loose or attached to axles: 

Loose or in packages, L. C. 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,00" 
pounds; Special Iron Rates or 6th class in the ab- 
sence of Special Iron Rates. 

a Sn ; 


7 
Citrate of: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 


147 
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in metal cans in barrels or DOXEeS...........++... eeeae 
in bulk in boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Vehicle Parts: 
Automobile Parts: 
Brake Drums, without attachments: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
(Not now. specifically provided for.) 
Water Coolers, not otherwise indexed by name, in barrels, 
boxes or crates 
Sup. 9 - 
Rubber: 
28 16 
Sheet, oe Ravieped bales, boxes or crates 


18 
Rubber Cloth, 
Vehicles, Hand 
251 
Bicycles: 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds 
221 47 
Sea — Moss or Seaweed: 


49 
Agar-Agar (Bengal Isinglass or Ceylon Moss), in bales, 
barrels or boxes 
Sup. 12 
35 31 
Carrageen (Irish Moss): 
In bales 
In barrels or boxes 
221 51 
Dulse, in barrels or boxes 
221 52 
Kelp, dried or ground: 
In bags, L. C. L.; Twenty per cent higher than Fertil- 
izers, C. L. 
In bags, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds; Fer- 
tilizer Rates or 6th class in the absence of Fertil- 
izer Rates. 


35 
74 
Sea Grass, Sea Moss or Seaweed, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 
In barrels or boxes .. 
In bags or bales, not machine pressed 
In machine pressed bales, L. C. L 
In machine pressed bales, straight or mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 


in burlapped bales, boxes or crates 


108 


248 


Type Metal, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In a a slabs weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose, 
L 
In barrels or boxes, kL. C. 
Loose or in packages, C. 


252 20 
Vehicles, Hand: 
Hand Carts, not otherwise indexed by name: 
S. U., wheels on or off, L. C. L 
K. D. . in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum enaaki 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
150. 10 
Knives, Machine, not otherwise indexed by name: 
On boards ri 
In boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Games or Toys: 
Toy Suit Cases: 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
196 23 
Paper: 
Cooperage Caulking: 
In bundles or crates, L. C. L 
In barrels or boxes, L. 
In packages named, C. ae 


254 24 
Vehicle Parts: 
Automobile Parts: 
Bumper Guards or Bumper Rails: 
In boxes, bundles or or* is ©.» Es 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30, 000 
pounds 
262 13 
Woodenware: 
14 , 
Darrel Covers, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L 
Items 15 to -32 inclusive. 
‘sung Starters, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L.. 
utter Ladles, Molds or Spades, in barrels, boxes or 
_ crates, L. C. L ° 
hopping Trays, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. 


lothes Horses or Racks, K. D. ~~ or folded flat, in 


boxes, bundles or crates, L. Cc. 
‘lothes Line > to or Supports, in boxes, bundles or 
crates, L. C. a: 
Clothes Peuntore, 1 in barrels, boxes o - ‘erates, i CS 3x3 
Jippers, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 


Orbs bo 


=) 


bow w we bt w 
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Faucets, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L...... 

Fish Tongs, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. 

Forks, not otherwise indexed by name, in barrels, boxes 
or crates, L. C. L 

Funnels, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 

trorfiat: Tables (Ironing Stands), K. D. flat or folded 


: 
In bundles, L. C. L 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L... 

Lemon Squeezers, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L.. 

Potato Mashers, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L.. 

Rolling Pins, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. 

Salt Boxes or Spice Cabinets, Household, 
boxes or crates, L. C. L.. 

Scoops, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. 

262 Items 33 to 45 inclusive. 
Sup. 9 
‘37 16 

Spoons, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 

Steak Pounders, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L.. 

Towel Rollers, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 

Tubs, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Not nested, loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Nested, in bundles or crates, L. C. L 

Wash Benches, K. .D. flat or folded flat, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L 

Woodenware, not otherwise indexed by name, 
rels, boxes or crates, L. C. L. 

Barrel Covers; Bung Starters; Butter Ladles, Molds or 
Spades; Chopping Trays; Clothes Line Props or 
Supporters; Clothes Horses or Racks; Clothes Pound 
ers; Dippers; Faucets; Fish Tongs; Forks, not 
otherwise indexed by name; Funnels; Ironing 
Tables (Ironing Stands); Lemon Squeezers; Potato 
Mashers; Rolling Pins; Salt Boxes or Spice Cabi- 
nets, Household; Scoops; Spoons; Steak Pounders; 
Towel Rollers; Tubs, not otherwise indexed by 
name; Wash Benches or Woodenware, not other- 
wise indexed by name, loose or in packages as 
specified for L. Cc. L. shipments, straight or mixed 
C. . or in mixed carloads with Bread, Ironing, 
Knife Cleaning, Lap or Meat Boards; Bowls; 
Churn Dashers; Clothes Pins; Dishes; Plates; Fir- 
kins; Kits; Measures; Pails (Buckets) other than 
Shipping, without covers or with not to exceed one 
cover with each pail; Butter Tubs; Lard Tubs, as 
specified under Woodenware; Hand Churns, wooden; 
Kegs, wooden; Ladders, wooden; Toothpicks, 
wooden, or Washboards, loose or in _  pack- 
ages as provided for straight Cc. L. shipments, 
minimum weight 15,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
24,. Sec. 

Boards: 

Bread, Ironing or Meat: 
In bundles, ic. 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Knife Cleaning, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L... 
263 Items 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
Lap, in boxes, or crates, L. C. Bg 
Bread, Ironing, Knife Cleaning, Lap or Meat, 
packages named, straight or mixed C. L., min- 
imum weight 30, 000 pounds 


in barrels, 


in bar- 


In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2 
Churn Dashers: 
In boxes or crates, L. C. 
In packages named, C. ., minimum weight 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
Clothes Pins: 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
Dishes or Plates: 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2 
263 7 
Firkins: 
Not nested, loose or in packages, L. 
Nested, in bundles or crates, L. C 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
on (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 


Kits: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
pounds (subject to Rule’ 24, Sec. 2) 
Measures: 
Not. nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, See. 2) 
Tubs, Butter or Lard: 
Not nested, loose or in packages, L. 
Nested, in bundles or crates, L. Cc. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject to Rule "24, Sec. 2) 

Bowls; Churn Dashers; Clothes Pins: Dishes; Plates; 
Firkins; Kits; Measures; Pails (Buckets), without 
covers or with, not to exceed one cover for each 
pail; Butter Tubs or Lard Tubs, loose or in pack- 
ages as provided for straight carload shipments, 
mixed C. L., minimum — 15,000 pounds (sub 
ject to Rule "24, Sec. 2) 

71 12 

Buffing or Polishing Compounds, 
by name: 

Liquid: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 


not otherwise indexed 


we Kwwwwds 
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In metal cans in barrels or DOXES..........cccsceccces 
RN ae he annie a-e'e6 sb Saas Osis SARE cs 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
. Establishment of Provision to cover Catalogs with 
precancelled Stamps Affixed at Ist Class, L. C. L., and 
2nd Class, Carload, Minimum Weight 24,000 pounds. 


Sup. 9 
9 18 
Elimination of the item. 
63 23 


Boilers, Heating: 
Hot Water or Steam, iron or steel, see Note: 

Heating Boilers, Hot Water or Steam, iron or steel, 
loose or in packages, and Radiators, Hot Water 
or Steam, iron or steel, mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 poundS.........cccccccccccccccccces 

Note.—Ratings ‘include equipment of Damper Regu- 
lators, Gages, Stove Cement, Safety Valves or Firing 
Tools consisting of Pokers, Scrapers, Slice Bars or 
Wire y pen 


191 
Oils: 
Sesame: 
In oe, 3 earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
Re Ee Mic adcewSeeweRen deme dnvs 66be6>oecthbeneeosons 
In metal cans in crates, O'S erer nen nee 
In metal cans in bapreyy mr Deen, Es. Ge Bass scscvceces 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. Li... ccc cece cccecsecsccceces 
In packages named, C.'L., minimum weight 30,000 
MEME © avcdeebbuedesgeSedoes. cc oretiegedcoscecterenes 
In tank cars, C. L. (subject to errr et 
Sup. 


The elimination of the item. 
206 32 ; 
The establishment of the 5th class rating, C. L., on 
“ set Cord or Puffed Rice Confectionery. 
1 


sae i (not Starch); Corn Meal Rates. 
1 
Gases, Compressed: 
Hydrogen, in steel cylinders.............seeeeeesceecees 
81 23 
Cement: 
Linoleum: 
Liquid: 
In metal cans completely jacketed.. 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes........... er 
Dry or Paste: 
Im DOBBS cccccscccccece 
(Not now pestihesiiy provided for.) 
Trays: 
a wooden, in boxes or CrateS......ccceeeeesecees 
Sup. 1 
Ores: 


eeeeeeee eeeeeree 


28 

Lead Concentrates: 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. Lu....eeeeeeeeeeeseess 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
pounds 

107 21 
Fence Ratchets, iron or steel: 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L.. 
In packages named, 


eee eee eee reese eeeeeeeeee ee ee 


Tools: 
Vacuum Cleaner, metal, in barrels or boxes............ 
Sup. 9 
Mats: 
22 14 
Door oer Floor: 


Linoleum Mats or Linoleum Rugs: 
In fiberboard or pulpboard tubes, see Note........ 
Bi DENG TOD -cccccccccccccccccccscsees 
In boxes or crates...... RRecKOedaRAnCeEametinn amen eine 
Note.—Walls of tubes must pe not less than -120 
inch in thickness and ends of tubes securely 
capped or blocked. 


177 25 
Paper Felt Mats or Paper Felt Rugs, asphalted. and 
decorated: 
In fiberboard or pulpboard tubes, see Note... a 
In burlapped rolls ........... paemanaes Se 
i I hdd ns 00665des chsecesetbeeseneeteens 


Note.—Walls of tubes must be not less than .120 
inch in thickness and ends of tubes securely 
capped or blocked. 

258 34 
Washers or Gaskets: 
Paper or Pulpboard: 


SE pccsccineakesds@nneeeeces Miutivintmaniavreaeeas 

In barrels or boxes ...... cRNA eens — 
99 6 . 
Dry Goods: 


Cotton Knit Fabric, made wholly of cotton, not other- 
wise indexed by name, in tubular form, in the — 
inal piece, in Dales OF DOKES......cccccccccescccces ° 


Sup. 7 
Eaceestent Appliances: 
Fee Electric: 


17 
Storage, assembled: 
In crates, L. C. 
Im. Bonees oF homes, Be Cp... Laccccscccccccsescs 
In packages mee Cc. ae mamneenae weight 30, 000 
pounds 
Loose, see Note, 
SEE. cicenbnnrdddeveeanattabawendeeeseteeee 
Note.—Storage Batteries shipped loose ‘must ‘be 
placed on a layer of excelsior, hay, straw or sim- 
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ilar packing material, the bottom and ends of 
each battery protected by corrugated board and 
the entire load firmly braced in car to prevent 
shifting. 
(Not now specifically provided for, but ratable as Elec- 
trical Instruments, Fittings or Fixtures.) \ 
Electrical Appliances: 


Condensers: 
In boxes or crates or on skids, L. C. L........ccceee. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
I a wa ited a lich aioe ch bec Ga nc hn ond obama Tec decien ace 


(Not now specifically provided for, but ratable as Elec- 
trical Instruments, Fittings or Fixtures.) 

Electrical Appliances: 
Circuit Breakers: 


ns ON i a re a 
-- In a Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds...... 
Agricultural Implements, other than Hand: 
Planters: 
Potato: 


Coverers, levers and openérs wired to frame or de- 
tached and in hoppers, markers and poles de- 
tached, loose, L. C. L 

Markers and poles detached and in packages or 
loose, other parts in boxes or crates, L. C. L... 

| a boxes, bundles or crates, L. L 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
+ 000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2)...... 


eee eee ee ee ee 


ee ee eeeee 


212 


65 
Bottle Openers, not otherwise indexed by name, in bar- 
rels = SII <iats. acu! pou\ was a dealin ae aac aoa eae kon Gale oats ce 


The elimination of the item. 


Machinery and Machines: 
Mining, Ore Milling or Smelting: 
+87 en we Giants, loose or in packages..............6. 


Hinges “om 
Tron or Steel: 
19 


oe a ee ene ee 
a Spring: 


Galvanized or plain: 
Se weighing each 15 pounds or over, L. 
as fae a" ex BS EC SARS ere a ane pe EI OE 
= ene Or UN, Bs We Bh de cd vcceswecavscwnsnens 


Ce ee 


Japanned or painted, in barrels or boxes, L. C. L.. 


Other than galvanized, japanned, painted or_ plain, 
os ween Pr GI, ea Sls, FE oo erceneccauwesesecens 
Spring or other than Spring, in packages named, 
— or mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
EL ica batn ia mewnl aa hans as maecn an maken abana 


231 18 
Spices: 

Allspice (Pimento), Capsicum (Cayenne Pepper), Chilli 
Peppers, Cinnamon, Cassia, Cloves, Clove Stems, 
Nutmegs, Paprika or Pepper: 

19 
Ground: 
In or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 


In inner containers other than glass or earthen- 

ware, in barrels or boxes ......... alam beara mid eae 
ee EE ED occsocecscscoccs : 
UN I ES 5 ae Sa attain onias as 5 Jak kava acl are iaeeneord re 
In — Sy Oe OP ID bio sbccecwvciecicesveiceese 





Not ground: 
Im Dawes, Dales, arreia Or DOMES. ......ccccccccvececcees 
69 16 
Brackets: 
Hand Fire Extinguisher: 
Copper, Drags Or bromse, fm HOMES... ..ccccccccseccccece 
ee Te Se, ON IE oe ore scec enc cak sie cceaedankeeees 
240 11 
Tanks: 
Septic: 
Clay: 
LOOBO acccecss hpsanes>sbikeeeas eons nein wha tienes 
of: UO SE... err rr ore 
Reinforced concrete: 
RE ME Me cine 5a clk ain die. 0 Wein cia Ae eaee Ace ahaa 
me Dee OF armbes, Te C. Beiccccscitvcsecs LO 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
NEY ic nccigie cde al naeciaaied aahin awedoe Raiee eb ekedan* 
Stall Pans, cast-iron, in boxes or crateS ..........cceeeee. 
98 Pt 


Dry Goods: 

Buckram: 
Cotton, in boxes or in wrapped bales or rolls.......... 
Felt and cotton or. jute combined, in boxes or in 
—ee WOES OF POMS cccccccccsce poi iig-aie aieiaiareraier wi 


2 
Jute or jute and cotton or paper combined, in boxes 
Ss i. oe fe eer err ee 
Booths: 
Election: 
65 17 


Canvas and iron or steel or canvas, iron or steel and 
wood combined: 
K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L....... Fi 
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In packages named, C. L., minimum weight: 30,000 
pounds 6:60 4462659000 000 ewe™ 
Canvas and wood combined: 
Folded, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C*L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec, 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Outfits: 
Shoe Polishing, each outfit in separate carton, in boxes.. 
Railway Car or Locomotive Parts: 
69 2 
Brake Equipment, Air, Electric or Steam: 
Main Air Reservoirs, iron or steel: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
Brake Equipment, Air, Electric or Steam, not other- 
wise indexed by name: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Brake Equipment, Air, Electric or Steam, not other- 
wise indexed by name, and Main Air Reservoirs, 
iron or steel, loose or in packages, mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
Spools, not otherwise indexed by name: 
231 30 
(In part) 
Iron or steel, or iron or steel and wood combined: 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Bottles, metal, insulated and jacketed, 
Boards: 
61 11 
Starch (Starch Trays): 
In bundles 
In boxes or crates 


Burial Cases (Caskets or Coffins): 
Burial , (Caskets or Coffins), S. U.: 
74 2 
Iron or steel, plain, cloth covered, painted or coated 
with other metals: 
Hermetically Sealing, in boxes 
Other than Hermetically Sealing, in boxes 
Sup. 9 
Cement: 
8 20 
Roofing, liquid: 
In metal cans partially jacketed, L. C. L 
metal cans completely jacketed, z= C. 
metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. 
metal cans partially or completely mene or in 
metal cans in barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds 
pails or tubs, L a 
kits, L. C. L 
bulk in barrels, L. C. 
pails, tubs or kits * in bulk in barrels, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds 
metal cans partially or completely jacketed or in 
metal cans in barrels or boxes and in pails, tubs 
or kits or in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds 
Roofing, other than liquid, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
In metal cans completely jacketed, L. C. L 
In metal cans, in barrels or boxes, L. C. 
In metal cans completely jacketed or in metal cans 
in barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds 
In pails or tubs, L. C. L 
In kits, L. C. le 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L 
In pails, tubs or kits or in bulk in barrels, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 40,000 pounds 
In metal cans completely jacketed or in metal cans 
in barrels or boxes and in pails, tubes or kits or 
in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Plumbers’ Goods: 
Stoppers (Plugs), Basin, Lavatory or Tub, rubber or 
rubber and metal combined, in barrels or boxes.... 
Boiler Parts, Iron or Steel: 
62 29 
Casings: 
S. U., loose 
K. D., loose or.in packages 
Machinery and Machines: 
169 1 
Metal Working Machinery or Machines, not otherwise 
ts exe by name: 


Loose or on skids, L. C. L 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. - 
K. D., in barrels, boxes, bundles or crates, Re, € Re 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2), sub- 
ject to Note 3 


Metal Working Machinery’ or ? panehines: not otherwise 
indexed by name, in packages, loose or on skids 
and ’ 
Sawmill or Woodworking Machinery or Machines, not 
otherwise indexed by name, in packages, loose or 
on- skids, ‘mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
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pounds (subject to Rule 24, ope 2), subject to 
eGGe S.. csve s 
(Not now specifically * provided for.) 
Pads: 
Waxing, in barrels or boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Machinery and Machines: 
Sounding Machines, Vessel Navigation, in boxes or 
crates .. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Caps, Miners’, with Lamp Holder Attachments, in boxes. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Dry Goods: 
‘Lining, Blanket or Garment, cotton shoddy, or burlap 
and shoddy combined, in bales or boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Lamp Outfits, Christmas Tree, Electric (Electric Wiring 
= Plugs with — ‘of Incandescent Lamps) in 
oxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Aluminum, Carbide of: 
In barrels or boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) — 
Nuts, Areca (Betel Nuts): 
Ground or Powdered: 
In barrels or boxes 
Not ground nor powdered: 
In bags, L. C. 
_. now specifically provided for, but ratable as wax.) 
ax: 
Handle, in boxes 
ot now specifically provided for.) 
Bathtubs, Folding: 
Wood and eeeeeeniutes cloth combined, in boxes or 
crates 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Maltose (Malt Sygar): 

In metal cans completely jacketed 

In fiber or metal cans in barrels or boxes 

In bulk in boxes or barrels 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Blocks, Mangle Roller, wooden, unfinished: 
Loose or in packages 
(Not now specifically provided for.): 
Paper Articles: 
Forms, Garment Packing, fiberboard, flat, in boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Olive Pits, ground, in bags, barrels or boxes 
106 9 
Felt: 
wa Potishing, hair, in DOROSs .c600cciaccasccd Sea hha anil 
Apparatus, Chemical, not otherwise indexed by name, in 
barrels or boxes 
Glassware, see Note: 

Chemical Laboratory, including Beakers, Bulbs, Evapo- 
rators, Pipettes, Test Tubes and Worms, packed in 
barrels or boxes 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Pen Holders, in boxes 
Pen Holder Sticks, wooden, not Pen Holders: 

Enameled, painted or varnished, i 

Not enameled, painted nor varnished, in boxes 

= now specifically provided for.) 

ils: 

Raisin Seed (Caproco Oil): 

In bulk barrels 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Racks: 

Time Recording Clock Card, in boxes or crates. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Lac Refuse: 

In bags .. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Tobaceo Casing, Ligwid, Im BATPGlS, .06.. cs ccc ccccaccccceses 


224 4 


The elimination of the item. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Tubs: 
Ice Cream, containing empty Ice Cream Cans, loose or 
on in packages 


Machinery and Machines: 
Mills: 
Cane: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
56 32 
Beans: 
Cocoa: 
Dl Ma Nan cd a cawdetenaaaeamaten Pn ee ee 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
Sup. 7 
17 14 
Grease: 
Garbage: 
In barrels, L. C. 
In barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
In tank cars, C. L. (subject to Rule 32) 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Parts for Agricultural Implements, Other than Hand: 
Drill Hitches: 
K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L 
K. D., in packages named, L., minimum weight 


c. 
24, 060 pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
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Parts for Agricultural Implements, Other than Hand: 
Grain Drill Shoes: 
en, Ch Cl Cee acc sade teehee noses &kb eek aee anoes 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24," Section 2)....... rnsasne 
206 34 
Prisons, Portable, fitted with bunks, S. U., poles and 
wheels detached 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Lunch Sets, consisting of paper or wood veneer dishes or 
plates, tin or wooden spoons and paper tablecloth and 
napkins, each set in individual carton: 


In a. or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes... 
Be SROERE GON Wh BOM... cece ccccccccctvncessces wa 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes 
In bulk in barrels 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Boot and Shoe Findings: 
Counters, Heels, Soles or Taps: 
Leatherboard: 
In bags 
In barrels or boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Snails, Live, in barrels or boxes; not taken. 
Ostriches, see Note: 
In crates, L. C. L.; not taken. 
Loose or in crates, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 

NOTE.—Shipments of Ostriches must be accom- 
panied by caretakers. Caretakers must pay full fare 
unless otherwise provided in carriers’ tariffs. 

7 7 


9 
Case Hardening Compounds: 
Case Hardening Compound, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


154 


Leather: 
Scrap, see Note: 
In bags, bales, barrels or boxes, L.-C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
NOTE.—Ratings apply only on old worn-out leather 
articles, other than boots or shoes, or on scraps of old 
(used) leather or on tanners’ tear offs or ‘rough 
roundings, or on leather refuse from the manufacture 
of leather goods, and do not apply on bellies, heads, 
shanks or shoulders, nor on leather cut or stamped 
into forms, shapes or strips. 
Sup. 7 
11 


25 
Cylinders, wrought iron or steel, brazed, welded or seam- 
less, for compressed air or gases, or liquids under 
pressure, not otherwise indexed by name, see Note: 
95 50 
51 


New: 
Coppered or Nickeled: 
Loose, L. C. L 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C.- L., minimum weight 36, anes 
pounds 
Other than coppered or nickeled: 
Loose, L. C. L 
In barrels, boxes or crates, 4 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 


96 Items 1, 2, 3, 4 
Old: 


Coppered or nickeled: 

Loose 

In barrels, boxes or crates 
Other than coppered or nickeled: 

Loose 

NT ee 

NOTE.—Cylinders from which gas has been ex- 
hausted will be regarded as empty provided such gas 
as remains has a pressure of not exceeding 25 pounds 
per — inch. 


Plaster: 
Calcined, Plaster of Paris, Stucco or Wall: 

In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L 

In packages or in bulk, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 40,000 pounds...........cccceesees eeeke 

108 Items 36, 43, 75, 81 
Land: 

In bags or barrels, L. C. L.; twenty per cent higher 
than Fertilizers, C. L. 

In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds; Fertilizer rates, or 6th class in the absence 
of Fertilizer rates. 

Calcined, Plaster of Paris, Stucco or Wall Plaster, in 
packages or in bulk and Land Plaster, in packages 

or in bulk, mixed C. L., minimum weight 40,000 


Items 17, 18, 19 
Fence Material: 


Fencing: 
Wire, welded or woven, or Poultry Netting: 
In rolls, L. C. L 
In rolls, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds ........... ee re ep ae Tilewteewe 
255 13 


Vehicle Parts: 
Automobile Parts: 

Top Material, consisting of Bow and Socket Assem- 
blies, with their equipment of shaped Fabric, Metal 
Attachments and Padding, loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 24, Section 2). 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Powder, Aluminum or Bronze: 
In barrels or boxes.. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Furniture, see Notes 1 and 2: 
Tables, Osteopathic, Adjustable: 

s. Wie See. eee Gr Gree, Ba. Ce. Ta. oc cc ccccccscvsvce ar 

K. D. or folded, in boxes or crates, L. C. L 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2)........ eictiecan 

196 16 (In part) 
Paper: 
Blotting, Matrix or stereotype: 
In boxes, bundles or crates 
Building or Roofing, other than Asbestos Paper: 

In bundles or rolls, L. C. L 

In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weght 30,000 pounds 

Pulpboard, viz.: 

Boxboard, Chipboard, Newsboard, Strawboard, Wood- 
pulp Board or Paper Stock Board, plain or water- 
proofed paper lined, pulp lined, or not lined, not 
coated: 

Corrugated or Indented: 
‘ In boxes, bundles, crates or rolls, L. C. L 
In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24, 000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, 
Section 2) ... 
Not Corrugated nor Indented: 
In boxes, bundles, crates or rolls, L. C. L 
In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weght 36, 000 pounds 
Corrugated or Indented and Not Corrugated nor In- 
dented, in packages named for L. C. L. ship- 
ments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds 
Tissue, other than Tissue Wrapping Paper: 

In boxes, bundles, crates or rolls, L. C. 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Establishment of special iron rates, L. C. L. and C. L., 
on Gear Blanks and Wheel Blanks. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Tile or Wainscoting, opaque glass: 
Packed in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36, - 
pounds ..... 
Sup. 7 
19 
Paper autiatene 
Linings, Ice Cream Can: 
In bundles 
Se) ES a abas wihaibarn ake cawadet ae adele bemawaiewe warreiene 
198 5 
Paper Articles: 
Shirt Boards, paper or pulpboard: 

Printed, in boxes, bundles or crates....... ciwia asatalaae 

Not printed, in boxes, bundles or crates.. 

Shirt Envelopes or Shirt Wrappers, paper or “ pulpboard: 

Printed, in boxes, bundles or crates 

Not printed, in boxes, bundles or crates 


84 5 

Decorations or Ornaments, Christmas Tree or Holiday, not 
otherwise indexed by name, in barrels or boxes 

| an now: specifically provided for.) 
ases: 
Cash Register or Scale Shipping, loose or in packages.. 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 

Carbon Removing Compounds, not otherwise indexed by 
name, -* metal cans, in boxes 

233 

om Bedities Engine, in boxes or crates ............ 


Parts of Agricultural Implements, Other than Hand: 
Parts of Agricultural Implements, Other than Hand, 
not otherwise indexed by name: 
In barrels, boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum Ry 24, 000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2).......cccccccccee 
(Not now specifically provided. for.) . 
Food, prepared: 
Cereal and Nuts combined (Meat Substitutes), in fiber 
oon or —- eS era Se Spe 


Food, prepared: 
Food, prepared, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 
In inner containers other than glass or earthenware, 
fn WOOGED GP DOMED 2cccccccsccceccce hewiiew/naaws Ss eaawae 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Mats: 
Door or Floor: 
Aluminum, in boxes or crates .... 
Matting: 
Aluminum, in boxes or crates 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Rings, Baby Tender or Walker, wooden, in boxes or crates 
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164 29 : 
Machinery and Machines: ? 
Dust Collectors, not otherwise indexed by name: 


Loose or on skids, L. C. 
In boxes or crates, L. C. 
K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 
16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 
ae now specificatly provided for.) 
Tools: 
Mallets, wooden, in boxes 
124 25 
Games or Toys: 
Toy Sand Pails, tin, nested, in cartons with not to ex- 
ceed one toy sand shovel for each pail, in boxes 
Sup. 7 
Pitch: 
Pitch, =e otherwise indexed by name: 
37 
Ground: 
In paper lined bags, L. C. L 
In barrels, L. C. L. 
In bags or barrels, C. 
pounds 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Vehicle Parts: 
Bicycle or Motor Cycle Parts: 
Bicycle Motors, other than Bicycle Motor Wheels, in 
boxes or crates 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Wood: 
Petrified, not otherwise indexed by name, in boxes or 
crates 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Rennets, Calf (Calf Stomachs): 
Dried, in barrels or boxes 
Green or Green Salted, in barrels, boxes or tubs........ 


(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Mineral Pulp, Papermakers’: 
In bags or barrels, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., 
pounds 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Steam Whistles: 


Copper, brass or bronze, or copper, brass or bronze 
and iron or steel combined, in barrels or boxes 
Tron or steel, in barrels or boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Kits, Pneumatic Tire Repair, in barrels or boxes 


212 
Vy elimination of the item. 
Bags: 
Paper: 
Garment Storage or Moth, in boxes or crates 
198 11 
Yarn: 
Paper, in barrels or boxes 
Sup. 9 
3 Items 26, 27, 28 
Bark: 
Hickory, not ground nor powdered: 
In bags, bales or rolls, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
. pounds 


147 37 

The elimination of the item. 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 

Glass Factory Boot Legs, clay, packed in barreis or boxes 


Items 11, 17, 13 


Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware: 
Knives, Forks and Spoons, galvanized, tinned or plain: 
- In ——— or boxes 


The elimination of the item. 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 

Establishment of requirement that shelves shall be re- 
moved from Show Cases, Wall Cases, etc., and be packed 
separately. 

229 16 

Sodium (Soda): 

Bicarbonate of (Saleratus): 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 

In_pails in crates, L. C. L 

In bags, L 

+ ad metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, 

In bulk in barrels or boxes, L. C. L. 

In pails in crates, in bags, in fiber or metal cans in 
barrels or boxes, or in bulk in barrels or boxes, 
C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 


8 
“he establishment of specifications to handle in bulk in 
Laer ee 


iraphite (Black Lead or Plumbago): 

In boxes, im 

In boxes, Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds 

In bags, 2. C.- I 

In barrels, L. C. 

In bags or barrels, 
pounds 

In boxes and in bags or barrels, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds 
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261 33 
147 28 
Wire Strand: 
Iron or steel: 
Seven or fewer wires twisted together: 
- In coils or on reels, L. C. L 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds; Special Iron Rates, or 6th Class in the ‘'ab- 
sence of Special Iron rates. 
More than seven wires twisted together: 
In coils or on reels, L. C. L 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
4th Class, L. C. L. and 6th Class, C. L., on Railway Rails 
and Railway Frogs, iron and wood combined. 
119 
Fruit, Other than Dried, Evaporated or Fresh: 

Canned or Preserved in juice or syrup, or in liquid other 
than brine, vinegar or alcoholic liquor, Fruit Butter, 
Crushed Fruit, Fruit Jam, Fruit Jelly or Fruit Pulp: 

In earthenware, packed in crates, L. C. L 
In ae oe or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
L.. 


kits in “crates, ke ©. Es 
pails or tubs, L. C. L 
pails or tubs, in crates, L. C. L 
metal cans in crates, _ Cc. L 
bulk in barrels, L. 
metal cans in bar rels ~ boxes, L. 
packages named, straight or mixed c. L., mini- 
mum weight 36, 000 pounds 
45 5 ; 
Aluminum and Aluminum Articles: 
Scrap: 
In bags, L. C. 
In harrels with cloth tops, L. C. L 
In’ machine pressed bundles, L. C. L 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In packages named, or loose if in pieces weighing 
each not less than 15 pounds, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Insulators: 
Pottery, broken: 
In barrels or boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Nickel: 
Anodes, in boxes 
168 25 
Machinery and Machines: 
Log Loaders, loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds 
221 _ Items 56, 57 
Elimination of the item (Page 221, Items 5 and 6), reading 
as follows: 
Seats: : 
Locomotive Cab, spring 
200 
Dredging Sleeves, rubber: 
In bags 
In crates 
In barrels or 


138 38 
Hose: : 
Cotton, linen, leather or rubber, separate or combined, 
with or without wire reinforcement: 
In wrapped bales, bundles or rolls, see Note 
In crates 
ee I Ie ON oo dione ind eke ek en Sues ee eae yes 
NOTE.—Wrapping must be of two or more thick- 
nesses of burlap; or of paper and burlap; or of water- 
proof paper reinforced with a cotton cloth of not less 
than 40x40 threads to the inch, the combined wrap- 
ping material having a resistance of not less than 60 
pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test; or of two 
thicknesses of waterproof paper fastened together 
with a waterproof composition and containing parallel 
strands of yarn not more than % ineh apart, the 
combined wrapping material having a resistance of 
not less than 60 pounds to the square inch, “Mullen 
Test. : 


67 22 
69 11 
12 


Boxes: 
Meat Shipping Refrigerator, wooden: 

Pe th I oid awn eine Sino sio-0be weseeteces 
Old, loose or in packages 

NOTE.—The rates on Meats moving in refrigerator 
cars include the transportation charges for the return 
to the original shipping point of the empty refrigera- 
tor boxes or barrels, galvanized iron tanks, ice cones, 
meat racks, hooks, stilts or sticks, via the same route 
over which originally forwarded or receved, provided 
that these articles are delivered to the carriers for 
the return movement on regular bills of lading cor- 
rectly describing and enumerating the articles, and 
giving reference to the original billing. 


Sup. to No. 43 
Sugar: 
Beet or Cane: 
In single bags, N. 
In bulk in pails 
In single bags, see Note 1 
In double bags, see Note 2, or in barrels or boxes. 
NOTE 1.—This rating will apply when the bag is 


Wwnmwrcwtbdyr bd 


cr 


Croll bo 
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made of cotton cloth weighing not less than 5.6 
ounces per square yard. . 
NOTE 2.—The ratings for Beet or Cane Sugar in 
double bags will apply when the inner bag is made 
of cloth or paper, ether separate from the outer bag 
or pasted to it, if both bags are securely closed at the 
mouth. ‘ 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Machinery and Machines: 
Motors, Compressed Air: 
In boxes or crates..... tense eee cece e nee eeeretreteeceeeee 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Poker Chip Racks or Holders, in boxes 
196 4 
Palm Kernels: 
In bags or barrels, L. 
In packages named, C. 
pounds 
65 26 
Borax (Sodium Borate), not compounded: 
; In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, 


minimum weight 36,000 


In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, 
or in bulk in barrels or boxes C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds 

In bulk in barrels Or DOXES...........cccccccccccevescces 

260 22 (In Part) 
Well Pipe Screens, iron body: 

Loose or in packages, L. C. ; r 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 

260 Items 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 
Well Points or Well Strainers: 
Brass or bronze, in barrels, boxes or crateS.........++-- 
Iron or steel, or iron or steel and brass or bronze com- 
bined: 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L.. _ 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds 


166 ae Bs bw 19, 20, 21 
Machinery and Machines: - : 
ag wet Steam or Internal Combustion, not otherwise 
indexed by name: 
Mounted on hand trucks: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L.... 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
Mounted on horse-drawn trucks: 
Wheels on, loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Wheels and poles detached, loose or in packages, 
3. ‘or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
Not mounted on trucks: ; 
In packages, loose or on skids, L. ce i Lee 
In packages, loose or on ‘skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds’ (subject to Rule 24, Sec- 
tion 2) 
Traction, or Farm Tractors: f 
Weighing each less than 8,000 pounds, loose or in 
packages, L. C. I 
oe — a 4 
ackages, L. C. cae . 
eens = in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2 


(See Original Docket.) 7 
First Supplementary Docket No. 14275. 
Machinery and Machines: , 
Engines, Steam or Internal Combustion, not otherwise 
indexed by name: 
Mounted on hand trucks: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L.... 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2), see Note.. 
Mounted on horse-drawn trucks: 
Wheels on, loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Wheels and poles detached, loose or in packages, 
mM CG. Is 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2), see Note.. 
Not mounted on trucks: 
In packages, loose or on skids, L. C. oe 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 
2), see Note 
Traction, or Farm Tractors: 
Weighing each less than 8,000 pounds, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L : 
Weighing each 8,000 pounds, or over; loose or (in 
packages, L L . 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2)........-- ees 
NOTE.—This C. L. rating includes necessary equip- 
ment of water tanks and dry batteries when shipped 
with internal combustion engines. 
Sup. 9 
24 17 
Palm Oil Cake, in bags 
Palm Oil Cake Meal: 
In bags, L. C. L . 
In bulk = in bags, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds 
9 


66 
30 
Boxes: 
Cracker (Cracker Cans): 
Tin: 
Loose or in bundles, L. C. L 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In wheeled carriers, wood, fiberboard and iron or 


gant qpuitnes, locked or sealed with metal seals, 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
aoe (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 


Tin and glass combined: 
In bundles, L. C. L 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L 
In wheeled carriers, wood, fiberboard and iron or 
ag eens, locked or sealed with gnetal seals, 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) : 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 


.A—Sleeping Porches, Hanging, consisting of awning, iron 


or steel frame, K. D., and bed spring (wire mattress), 
in boxes or crates 

B—Sleeping Porches, Hanging, consisting of awning, iron 
or steel frame, K. D., and bed spring (wire mattress), 
in boxes or crates 

(Not now specifically provided for.) 

Building Woodwork (House Trim), Not Further Finished 
than Primed: 

Native wood, Canadian Wood or Mexican Pine: 

Mixed carloads of two or more articles as specified 
under Building Woodwork (House Trim), not further 
finished than primed, Native wood, Canadian wood 
or Mexican pine, loose or in packages as provided 
for straight carload shipments, minimum weight 

—_ P a pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
up. 

38 Items 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 

Tacks: 
Thumb, in barrels or boxes 
Tacks, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Copper, brass or bronze: 

In inner containers in barrels or boxes 

In bulk in barrels or boxes 

Iron or steel: 

With copper, brass or bronze heads: 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes 
In bulk in barrels or boxes 

With iron or steel heads: 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes 
In bulk in barrels or boxes 


heads: 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes 
In bulk in barrels or boxes 
Sup. 7 
30 


Oils: 
Cottonseed: 
Solidified: 


In barrels or boxes, L. C. L...... eo 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds . 
In tank cars, C. L. (subject to Rule 32) 
Sup. 7 
29 8 
Oils: 
Cocoanut or Copra, crude: 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L.......ceeee 
im Dele tm barrels, Bn C. Bs. ccccccccce isivig-ai aaa alecarasecnlatiade’s 
In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds 
In tank cars, C. L. (subject to Rule 32) 
Sup. 9 
37 19 
Wool: 
Wool, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In the grease, unwashed or washed, not scoured: 
In bags .. . i 
In bales not machine pressed 
In machine pressed baleS..........cceccceces 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Ties, Railroad, Wooden: 
Loose, L. C. L 
Loose, C. 


230 6 
Sodium (Soda): 
Peroxide of: 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L......... ae 
In bulk in iron or steel barrels, L. C. L 
In nm named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
DEE devcbrecbnanesecassbevess 


226 31 
Shoddy: 
Cotton: 
In bags or in bales, not machine pressed 
In machine pressed bales 
Cotton and wool combined: 
In bags or in bales, not machine pressed 
In machine pressed bales 
Wool: 
In bags r 
In bales, not machine pressed 
In machine pressed bales 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Tank Hatches and Windlasses combined, loose or in pack- 
ages .. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Paper Articles: 
Cards or Guides, Index: 
In boxes or crates ‘ 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Machinery. and Machines: 
Sausage Stuffers: ° 
Power; in boxes or crates or on skids ..........e0e0.% 
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Other than Power, in barrels or boxes ..... ee re et 
(Not a specifically provided for.) 
Borat ‘ater Meter, concrete, loose or in packages 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Gas Mantle Rings or Rods, magnesia and clay, in boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Gas Mantle Supports, wire, coated or plain, in barrels or 
hoxes 
(Not now specifically provided for, but ratable Copper, 
Grass or Bronze.) 
"Copper, Brass or Bronze:. 
sorings or Turnings: 
In bags, L. C. L 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds 
Borings or Turnings, in packages provided for straight 
carload shipments and Scrap, loose or in packages, 
mixed C. ls minimum weight 36,000 pounds 
241 
Elimination of the item. 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Hides, Pelts or Skins, not Dressed nor Tanned: 
Tails, Skunk, in bales or boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Talking Machine Record Shaving Machines, in boxes or 
crates 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Castings: 
Zine, not otherwise indexed by name, in barrels, boxes 
or crates, see Note . 

NOTE.—This rating will not apply on Zinc articles 
which by the casting process are made complete and 
ready a use without further finish. 

237 
Sugar or Syrup Evaporator Furnaces, Kettles or Pans: 
Sup. 10 
3 Items 6 and 7 
Furnaces, without Pans: 
bes nag my or rockers attached, loose or ‘in packages, 

L L 
Without legs or rockers, or legs or — in bundles, 

other parts loose or in packages, L. C. 

Loose or in packages, straight or mixed G. 
— 15,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, 
Sec. 
Kettles, iron or steel: 
Loose or in packages, Cc. hacked 
Loose or in packages, % L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2)....... ule paenae ees 
237 19 : 
-Pans: 


Copper or copper lined: 

Tops and bottoms protected by wooden strips not 
less than % inch by 2% inches, not more than 7 
inches apart on the bottom and 18 inches apart on 
the top, L. C. L. 

Ta Rees Or OPeees, Bs. Cy Ba. ccc ccvesecsvcsecwe eased 

In packages named, straight or mixed c. L., mini- 
mum weight 15, 000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, 


21 
Iron, steel or tin, sheet: 

Tops and bottoms protected by wooden strips not 
less than \% inch by 2% inches, not more than 7 
inches — on the bottom and ‘18 inches apart on 
ESS OD Oey eee eee 

In boxes or crates, L. C. L. 

In packages named, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
— weight 15,000 pounds (subject to Rule 24, 


2) 
237 Items 23 and 24 
149 24 

(In part) 

Mixed carloads of two or more articles as specified 
under Sugar or Syrup Evaporator Furnaces, et- 
tles or Pans, loose or in packages as provided 
straight C. L. shipments, will be taken at the high- 
est rating provided for C. L. quantities of any ar- 
ticle in the shipment. The minimum weight shall 
be the highest C. L. minimum weight provided for 
any articles in-the shipment. 

Mixed carloads of one or more articles as specified 
under Sugar or Syrup Evaporator Furnacés, Ket- 
tles or Pans, loose or in packages as provided for 
straight C. L. shipments and cast iron or steel Cane 
Mills, loose or in packages as provided for straight 
Cc. L. shipments, minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 


(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Gas Mantle Fabric, cotton, in boxes 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Knives: 

Putty, in barrels or boxes . 
Nes now specifically provided for.) 
\nives: 


ong eee or Mincing, in barrels or boxes 
Spring Assemblies, Cushion or Seat: 
Coiled or spiral wire springs, framed or mounted on slats, 
with or without woven wire fabric top: 
Not compressed, loose or in packages, L. C. 
Compressed: 
Interlaced, in boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Each spring assembly compressed to not exceeding 
one inch in thickness: 
In wired bundles, L. C. L 
In crates, La. C. disses 
Each spring assembly compressed to not exceeding 
one-half its normal thickness, but exceeding one 
inch in thickness: 
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In wired —, a Cds 
In crates, L. C. 
Loose or in Ye Cc. L., minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Sec. 2) 

Coiled or spiral wire springs framed or’ mounted on 
slats, with or without woven wire fabric tops, loose 
or in packages and Coiled Wire Upholsterers’ 
Springs, iron or steel, loose or in packages, mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 24, Sec. 2 

84 1 

Chimney Top Bases, Chimney Bonnets, Chimney Flues, 
Chimney or Flue Linings; or Chimney Pipe, Clay: 

Loose, L. C. L. 

114 28 

> boxes or crates, with or without tops, 


Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds 
Sup. 9 
15 
Floor Stands or Indicator Posts, Stopcock or Valve, iron 
or steel: 
Loose 


Sup 
Bearings: 
Bearings, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Other ‘than Ball or Roller: 

Iron or steel: 

Weighing each less than 25 pounds, loose or i 
bundles weighing each less than 25 pounds 

Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose or 
bundles weighing each 25 pounds or over 

Ipt TOR VGUE, DO GE CPMGIG Soc oc 0:6 vic 0 0:0:0:5.0004 000108 

Metal, other than iron or steel: 

Weighing each less than 25 pounds, loose or i 
bundles weighing each less than 25 pounds 
Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose or 
bundles weighing each 25 pounds or over 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
200 24 
Pipe: 
Iron or steel, cast, see Note: 
Loose or in packages, ©. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds; see Special Iron. 

NOTE.—Iron or steel bolts and rubber gaskets form- 
ing a part of the pipe with which they are shipped 
may be included with such pipe. 

a i 9 


Baskets or Hampers 
Berry, Fruit or Vonuetie Shipping: 

Mixed carloads of two or more kinds of Sheet Veneer 
or Stave Veneer Berry, Fruit or Vegetable Shipping 
Baskets. or Hampers, not otherwise .indexed by 
name, see Notes 2 and 4, or Veneer Berry, Fruit or 
Vegetable Till Baskets or Till Boxes, loose or in 
packages as provided for straight C. L. shipments, 
and Box or Crate Material, wooden, in shooks or 
panels, not otherwise indexed by name, loose or in 
packages as provided for straight C. L. shipments, 
a weight 30,000 pounds; Box Material rates. 

44 
Almond Paste, in boxes 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


(See Original Docket.) 

B—The establishment of Special Iron basis, C. L., on 
Cast Iron Service Boxes and the addition of these 
articles to the Special Iron mixture. 

(See Original Docket.) 

C—Tobacco: 

Manufactured: 
Smoking, see Note: 
In pails, loose, L. C. L 
In pails, two or more strapped together, L. C. L.... 
In bales, L. C. L : 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
NOTE.—(See Original Docket.) 
Not now specifically provided for.) 
talls, Stanchion Frames and Stanchions, Live Stock: 
Stalls, Stanchion Frames and Mangers combined, S. U., 
in boxes or crates 
(Not now specifically provided for.) 
Trellis Work or Lattice Work, wooden: 
S. U. or in sections: 
Further finished than primed, in boxes or crates 
Not further finished than primed: 
Wrapped in burlap 
In boxes or crates 

(See Original Docket.) 

B—Cigarettes as per packing specifications, Items.10 to 
17, inclusive, page 85, and Items 1 to 8, inclusive, page 
86, Southern Classification No. 43, L. C. L.. 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 24, Section 2) 
(See Original Docket.) 
C—Tobacco: 


Manufactured: 
Plug or Twist: 
In measures or pails, loose, 
In boxes, loose, L. C. 
Two or more boxes, Measures or pails enclosed in 
boxes or crates or strapped together, L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
‘(See Original Docket.) 
Privilege of handling Peanut Oil Cake and Peanut Oil 
Cake Meal in bulk in carloads. 
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Supreme Court Decisions | 
CONTROL OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The control over the interstate liquor traffic given to 
the states by the Webb-Kenyon law is so broad that it 
authorizes the state of North Carolina or any other state 
caring to exercise such power to demand and receive in- 
spection of the books of a common carrier showing the 
names of consignees of liquor and the amounts received 
by them. The Seaboard Air Line declined to allow in- 
spection of its books by North Carolina officials. The 
railroad company was indicted. It defended itself on the 
ground that the proposed inspection was an interference 
with interstate commerce: The trial court agreed with 
the railroad, but the supreme court of the state reversed 
the lower tribunal and the federal court of last resort 
affirmed the position taken by the highest state court. 
The state may also require the keeping of books in such 
way as to show the particulars in a way the state officials 
desire. 





TARIFF SUPERSEDES CONTRACT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Menasha 
Wooden War Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, December 10 announced, per curiam, a reversal of 
the Circuit Court of Winnebago County, Wisconsin. The 
effect of that decision is more firmly to fasten into the 
public law, if possible, the fact that wherever there is a 
tariff rate it supersedes a contract rate, no matter how 
recent the tariff rate may be, nor how old the contract 
establishing a rate may be. 

The court did not deem it necessary to write an opinion 
on the subject, deeming the law so well established that it 
needed no more than to call attention to the cases in which 
it-has been decided that the laws regulating common car- 
riers supersede the contracts, made from time to time, 
relating to rates or free passes. 

In this case the plaintiff sued to recover money paid 
under a tariff filed with the Wisconsin commission, claim- 
ing the terms of a contract made before the tariffs were 
filed should govern. The Circuit Court of Winnebago 
County decided for the plaintiff, but the Supreme Court 
reversed it. 


RIGHT TO EXCLUDE UNION MEN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A labor decision, the importance of which may become 
more apparent in the future than it is at present, was 
announced by the Supreme Court of the United States, by 
Associate Justice Pitney, December 10, in the case of 
Hitchman Coal and Coke Company vs. John Mitchell and 
other officers of the United Mine Workers of America. 
While made upon a dispute between coal mine operators 
and the mine workers’ union, its principles apply with 
as much force in the relations between a railroad and 
its servants, or the master and servant in the oil indus- 
try, as it does to the contractual relations between a mine 
operator and a miner. It lays down these fundamental 
propositions: 
(1) An employer may lawfully make it a condition of 
employment and a continuing one that he will not hire 
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a man who is a member of a labor union, and mak: it 
a condition of employment that joining a union or a; ree. 
ing to join a union, in and of itself, is a breach of :on- 
tract terminating the employment. 

(2) The right to prescribe that condition is: of e ,ual 
weight with the right of a man to join a labor unior, to 
strike, or to quit whenever and for whatever pur).ose 
pleases him. ; 

(3) It is unlawful and malicious, and subject to the 
injunctive processes of the courts, for anyone to un jer. 
take to unionize an open shop or a non-union shop, <kin 
to the unfairness of a method of competition under which 
a grocer would undertake, secretly, to induce the clerks 
of a competitor to quit his employ so-as, to embariass 
him and cause financial loss. 

(4) Efforts to unionize an: establishment, even if there 


-is no physical violence, are unlawful and the operaiors 


of open or non-union shops are entitled to protection by 
means of injunctions against such efforts. In other words, 
labor unions are subject to the laws that operate against 
other citizens who may desire, by unfair methods of com- 
petition to get the better of another in business matters, 

In an authoritative outline of Justice Pitney’s opin- 
ion, it is stated that at the time the suit was begun, and 
for a considerable time before, the Hitchman coal mine 
in the “panhandle” district of West Virginia was operated 
as non-union, under an agreement between the Hitchman 
Company and its men, to the effect that the mine should 
be run on a non-union basis, that the employes should 
not become connected with the union while employed 
by the company, and that if they joined it while em- 
ployed by the company, their employment should cease. 

The general object of the suit was to restrain the offi- 
cers of the United Mine Workers from interfering with 
the relations existing between the Hitchman Company 
and its employes, in order to compel the coal company 
to unionize its mine. Judge Dayton, of the United States 
court of the lower district of West Virginia, granted an 
injunction which created an uproar throughout the organ- 
ized labor world, on the theory that Judge Dayton had 
violated the statutes supposed to prevent the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed Judge Dayton 
and ordered the dismissal of the coal company’s bill of 
complaint. The case was brought to the Supreme Court 
on a writ of certiorari. The Supreme Court reversed the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. It, however, did not affirm 
Judge Dayton’s decree in whole. It modified it somewhat 
and, when the formglities have been observed, it will be 
reinstated as the law of the land, forbidding the United 
Mine Workers to make efforts to unionize mines that are 
being operated under agreement between the operators 
and their miners, to work on a non-union basis. 

In reviewing the facts in the case, Justice Pitney said 
that the Hitchman Company, after running its mine for 
three years, under a closed-shop agreement with the 
United Mine Workers, decided to establish the mine on 
a non-union basis, because during the three years of 
closed-shop experience, it had had three costly strikes. 
Thereupon it made individual agreements with its em- 
ployes, that they should not become members of the union 
while employed by the Hitchman Company. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the labor union officers had full 
knowledge of this working agreément “and in order to 
subject plaintiff to such -participation by the union in the 
management of the mine, as would result from the mating 


of a new closed-shop agreement, they sent an agen’ Or. 
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orginizer named Hughes to the mine, who proceeded, 
wit iout physical violence, but by persuasion,, accompanied 
wit’) deceptive statements as to the attitude of the mine 
maragement, to induce plaintiff’s employes to join the 
union, keeping secret the number and names of the men 
whe agreed to join, and permitting them to remain at 
work in the mine, with the object of securing the consent 
of a sufficient inumber of the men, so that by ‘stopping 
work in a body they might compel the closing of the 
mine, and thus cause the company, by fear of losses 
through the stoppage of operations, to ‘recognize’ the 
union and make a closed-shop agreement with it.” 

The Supreme Court held that the coal company was 
acting within its lawful rights in employing its men on 
the terms that they should not be members of the United 
Mine Workers of America; that having established this 
working agreement between it and its employes, with 
the free assent of the latter, the plaintiff was entitled 
to be protected in the enjoyment of the resulting status, 
as in any other legal right; that the fact that the em- 
ployment was terminable-by either party, at any time, 
made no difference, since the right of the employes to 
strike or leave the work, gave no right to the officers 
of the United Mine Workers to instigate a strike; that 
plaintiff was and is entitled to the good-will of its em- 


ployes, precisely as a merchant is entitled to the good- 


will of his customers, although they are under no obli- 
gations to continue to deal with him; that the value of 
the relation lies in the reasonable probability by properly 
treating its employes and paying them fair wages and 
avoiding reasonable grounds of complaint, plaintiff will 
be able to retain them in its employ, and to fill vacancies 
occurring from time to time, by the employment of other 
men on the same terms; and that defendants could not 
be permitted to interfere with these rights, without some 
just cause or excuse. 


By way of justification or excuse, the mine workers’ 
officials set up the right of workingmen to form unions 
and to enlarge their membership by inviting other work- 
ingmen to join. The opinion of the_court concedes this 
right, provided the objects of the union be proper and 
legitimate, which is assumed to. be true, in a general 
sense, with respect to the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, but the court- held that it is erroneous to assume 
that this right is so absolute that it may be exercised 
under any circumstances, and without any qualifications; 
that, in truth, -like other rights that exist in civilized 
society, it must always be exercised with reasonable re- 
gard for the conflicting rights of others, according to 
the fundamental maxim “so use your own property as 
not to injure the rights of another.” 


Hence, assuming defendants were exercising the right 
to invite men to join their union, nevertheless, since they 
had notice that plaintiff’s mine was run non-union, that 
none of the men had a right to remain there, after join- 
ing the union, and that the observance of this agreement 
was of much importance and value to both the plaintiff 
and its men, who had voluntarily made the agreement, 
and desired to continue working under it, defendants 
were under a duty to exercise care.to refrain from un- 
hecessarily injuring plaintiff; yet they deliberately and 
acvisedly selected that method of enlarging the union 
m-mbership which would inflict injury upon plaintiff and 
ii loyal employes, by persuading man after man to join 
the union, and, having done so, to remain at work, keep- 
i= the employer in ignorance of their number and iden- 
t' vy, until so many should have joined that, by stopping 
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work in a body, they could coerce the employer and the 
remaining miners to organize the mine; and that the 
conduct of defendants in so doing was unlawful and 
malicious. 

Justice Pitney said it was not necessary for the men 
to have actually taken the oath of membership to become 
members;. that for practical purposes they were members 
when they agreed to join and obey the strike orders. But, 
according to the authoritative summary of Justice Pit- 
ney’s opinion, the court further held that what the de- 
fendants were endeavoring to do at the Hitchman mine 
and neighboring mines was not a bona fide effort to en- 
large the membership of the union, since the new mem- 
bers were not desired or sought, except as a means to 
the end of compelling the owners of the mines to change 
their methods of operation. The court further held that 
the defendants were not pursuing their objects by lawful 
means; that the question of their bona fide intention 
entered into the question of malice; that the intentional 
infliction of damage upon another, without justification 
or excuse, is malicious in the eyes of the law; that the 
excuse set up by the defendants could not be regarded 
as a just cause, or excuse, because it was based on the 
assertion of a conflicting right that was sought to be 
obtained by unfair methods, and for the very purpose of 
interfering with plaintiff’s rights, of which defendants 
had full notice. The court also declared-that it is errone- 
ous to assume that all measures which might be resorted 
to in an effort to unionize a mine are lawful, if they are 
peaceable—that is, if they stop short of physical violence 
or coercion through fear of it. The court held that any 
violation of plaintiff’s legal rights, contrived by defend- 
ants, for the purpose of inflicting damage, or having that 
as its necessary effect, is as plainly contrary to law as 
if it involved a breach of the peace; and that a combina- 
tion to procure concerted breaches of contract by plain- 
tiff’s employes constituted such a violation. 

Summing up the matter, the court held that the pur- 
pose of the defendants to bring about a strike at the 
mines, in order to compel plaintiff through fear of finan- 
cial loss to consent to the unionization of the mine as 
the lesser evil, was an unlawful purpose, and that the . 
methods resorted to by the organizer—the inducing of 
employes to unite with the union in an effort to subvert 
the system of employment at the mine by concerted 
breaches of the contract of employment known to be in 
force there—were unlawful and malicious methods, not 
to be justified as a fair exercise of the right to increase 
the membership of the union. And, since plaintiff was 
threatened with danger of an immediate strike, and irrep- 
arable damage, as the result of defendants’ efforts, it 
was entitled to be protected by an injunction. 

Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Clarke dissented. 


RATE ON SALT 

The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a tentative report on No. 9467, Cooper Grocery Co..vs. 
Morgan’s L. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al., Examiner J. 
Edgar Smith recommends a finding that the rate of 17.5 
cents on salt from Avery, Salt Mine, and Weeks, La., to 
Waco, Tex., was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 16 cents, the rate found to be reasonable in Swift 

& Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co., 38 I. C. C., 242. 
The examiner recommends reparation, but, the record 
not being clear as to whether the consignee or consignor 
bore the charges, the record is to be held open for a clear- 
ing up on that point prior to the order of reparation. The 
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report says the testimony brought out that when the traffic 
moved the shippers were loading two carload consignments 
in a single car and that the ton-mile and car-mile figures 
in the record were misleading because the whole of the 
charges were allotted to the traffic that was carried to 
Waco. a: 

No objection was made by the complainants to an in- 
crease in the minimum because the average loading was 
more than 65,000 pounds on a 30,000 minimum. 


CHARGES ON WOOD 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 9653, Carolina Wood Prod- 
ucts Company vs. Southern et al., Attorney-Examiner 
Brown recommends that the through charges on chestnut 
extract wood from stations on the Louisville & Nashville 
in Georgia to Andrews, N. C., on the Southern be held 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, that reparation be 
awarded, and that the Commission establish rates pro- 
posed by the Southern as reasonable and non-prejudicial. 


The allegation is that the rates from twenty-one stations 
on the Southern to Andrews, N. C., are unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial when compared with rates on similar 
traffic to Tellico Plains and Knoxville, Tenn., and Canton, 
N. C., as well as in violation of the long-and-short-haul 
part of the fourth section. 

It is the conclusion of Mr. Brown that the rates are 
unreasonable because the factor used by the Southern 
in making up the through charges, from Murphy, Tenn., 
to Andrews, is unreasonable; that the through charges 
should not exceed the sums of the present proportional 
rates from points of origin to Murphy published by the 
L. & N. and a charge of sixty cents per ton from Murphy 
to Andrews proposed by the Southern. 

The recommendation is that the reparation be awarded 
for the difference between the Murphy-Andrews factor 
and the proposed rate of sixty cents per ton. Assuming 
that a cord weighs 4,000 pounds, Brown figured that that 
Murphy-Andrews factor was about $1.88 per ton. 


RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


A peculiar fourth section situation in rates on live 
stock from New Orleans to Birmingham, Ala., is disclosed 
in a tentative report by Examiner McGehee on No. 9550, 
Alabama Packing Company et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al., with which were considered parts of fourth 
section applications Nos. 542, 601, 1548 and 1592, filed by 
the interested carriers. -McGehee found violations, he 
said, of both parts of that section of the law. 


* A per car rate of $77 on live stock was under attack as 
unreasonable and otherwise in violation of law. At the 
hearing the carriers proposed a rate of $68 per car. Mc- 
Gehee reports to the Commission that that seems to be 
in line with other live stock rates that are being estab- 
lished in the south and recommended the establishment 
of that rate. He also proposed reparation down to that 
basis. The aggregate of intermediates part of the fourth 
section was violated in one instance, at least, because the 
through rate from New Orleans to Birmingham is greater 
than the combination of locals from New Orleans to 
Gentilly, a station fifteen miles from New Orleans, and 
from Gentilly to Birmingham. 
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CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the Jaw 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere « x- 


plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Legal Department 
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Claims for Delay in Telegrams. 


Texas.—Question: It is our understanding that the 
telegraph companies come under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but to just what extent 
and from what date we do not know. We would therefore 
like to put before, you for an opinion, an experience we 
have had with the Mackay Telegraph Company, which 
possibly would be of interest to the readers of The Traffic 
World and also help us out in solving a problem. 

April 17, 1917, we bought through one of our local 
brokers a car of beans, these brokers representing Call. 
fornia packers, and immediately wired in the order ask- 
ing for confirmation. They did not receive the confirma- 
tion the next day and wired again, and both messages 
were delivered on the same day; in the meantime the 
market had gone up 65c per hundred and, owing to the 
fact that the first message was not delivered as con- 
tracted for, it being a day message and fast rate having 
been collected, the California packers refused to accept 
the order except on the advanced market. This caused 
a loss to us, for which we feel that the Mackay Telegraph 
Company should reimburse us. These are the circum- 
stances as near aS we can explain them to you, and we 
ask that if this does not come under the control or juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission that you 
so advise, and if it does we ask that you advise us what 
recourse we have against them. 


Answer: Telegraph companies resemble railroad com- 
panies and other common carriers in that they are in- 
struments of commerce, and in that they exercise a public 
employment, and are therefore bound to serve all cus- 
tomers alike without discrimination. The act to regulate 
commerce applies to telegraph companies engaged in send- 
ing messages from one state to another state, or to any 
foreign country. By the act of June 18, 1910, Congress 
occupied the field of regulation with respect to the inter- 
state telegrams, and took such complete control of the 
regulations of telegraph companies so as to make invalid 
and inoperative any state statute imposing a penalty for 
failure to make prompt delivery of messages. Under 
this act a telegraph company can, by contract, limit its 
liability for negligence in sending an interstate message. 
The companies usually publish in their telegraph forms 
the terms under which an unrepeated telegram is re 
ceived and sent, the first two sections of which provide 
that “The company shall not be liable for mistakes or 
delays in the transmission or delivery, or for non-deliv- 
ery, of any unrepeated telegram, beyond the amount re 
ceived for sending the same; nor for mistakes or delays 
in the transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery, of 
any unrepeated telegram, beyond fifty times the sum re 
ceived for sending the same, unless specially valued; nor 
in any case have delays arising from unavoidable inter- 
ruption in the working in its lines; nor for errors in 
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the company shall not be liable for damages or-any mis- 
takes or delays in the transmission or delivery, or for 
the non-delivery, of this telegram, whether caused by 
the negligence of its servants or otherwise, beyond the 
sum of fifty dollars, at which amount this telegram is 
hereby valued, unless a greater value is stated in writing 
hereon at the time the telegram is offered to the company 
for transmission, and an additional sum paid or agreed to 
be paid based on such value equal to one-tenth of one 
per cent thereof.” See the case of Southern Express 
Company vs. Byers, 36 Sup. Ct., 411, for a review of the 
law applicable to the telegram company’s liability for 
negligence in transmitting messages. Such claims being 
for damages, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no jurisdiction over them, and they are cognizable only 
in the courts. 
+ oo oa 
Shipment Billed Prepaid by Carrier in Error. 

Utah.—Question: We sold a vehicle to A, who re- 
quested us to ship to B to a regular agency station in 
Nevada, but through an error of the billing clerk, the 
shipment was forwarded charges prepaid and when freight 
pill was presented for collection we discovered the error 
and returned it, advising the carrier that our bill of lading 
did not carry advice to prepay, and charges should be 
collected from B at destination. The carriers were unsuc- 
cessful in securing charges from consignee, who claimed 
shipment had been purchased f. o. b. destination, which, 


° ‘ 
however, was contrary to our records, and we advised the 


carriers to that effect. At a subsequent date carriers 
made refund to us and we supposed the matter was settled. 


Since that date some correspondence has passed be- 
tween carriers and ‘ourselves to the effect that they have 
been unsuccessful in collecting the freight charges from 
either A or B and advise they are unable to locate where- 
abouts of B and requested us to refer the matter to A, 
who resides in this state. We received reply from. A, 
who advised he does not know the whereabouts of B at 
the time the vehicle was purchased, which information 
was given the carriers, who now request that we pay 
the charges. We contend that we should not be obliged 
to-pay for the carriers’ error, because if they had gone 
at the matter in an adequate manner, the charges could 
have been collected, as the shipment was worth many 
times the charges. 

Will you kindly advise, through the columns of your 
department, whether or not railroad company can compel 
us to pay the amount, or should they not locate the 
whereabouts of B and secure settlement from him? 

Answer: By force of the federal laws the rates of 
freight are fixed and are not the subject of contract. 
The carriers can neither charge more nor accept less 
than the fixed rate. The bill of lading, together with the 
tariff schedule approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, constitute the contract. The law requires the 
carrier to collect from either the consignor or the con- 
signee. Both are bound to the carrier for the freight, the 
former on his express contract, and the latter on his 
promise, implied by his ownership and acceptance of the 
shipment. The consignor cannot even contract with the 
carrier to collect freight from the consignee. The au- 
tho:ities hold that such an arrangement is for the benefit 
of the carrier, and not for the relief of the consignor. 
Wh: re the consignor of goods on his own account con- 
tracts with the carrier for their transportation, such con- 
Signor is prima facie liable to pay the charges of trans- 
bor: ition, and the mere fact that the charges are left 
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unpaid by the consignor, and are to be collected from 
the consignee at destination, does not discharge the con- 
signor from liability to the carrier. Even though the 
carrier in error bills the shipment prepaid, and thus fails 
to collect the charges from the consignee, he is still 
entitled to them from the consignor, because the law im- 
poses upon the carrier the absolute duty to collect freight 
charges, and it may have demanded a prepayment thereof 
from the consignor at the time of shipment, but the carrier 
may waive its right to demand prepayment and accept a 
shipment with the implied understanding that it would 
collect the charges upon delivery to the consignee; but 
if it does not collect such charges from the consignee, it 
must look to the consignor for payment. 
* * * 
Shipper’s Load and Count Stipulation. 


Philadelphia.—Question: If a shipper loads carload 
freight at his own siding and the railroad company stamps 
his bill of lading “Shipper’s load and count” and if goods 
arrive in a damaged condition, can shipper make claim 
on railroad company for full amount of damage, or does 
the stamp on bill of lading release the railroad company 
from liability of damage, etc.? 


Answer: Section 21, of the Pomerene bill, as passed 
by Congress in August, 1916, partly reads. as follows: 
“A carrier may also, by inserting in the bill of lading, the 
words ‘Shipper’s weight, load and count,’ or other words 
of like purport, indicate that the goods were loaded by 
the shipper and the description of them made by him; and 
if such statement be true, the carrier shall not be liable 
for damages caused by the improper loading or by the 
non-receipt, or by the misdescription of the goods de- 
scribed in the bill of lading; provided, however, where 
the shipper of bulk freight installs and maintains ade- 
quate facilities for weighing such freight, and the same 
are available to the carrier, then the carrier, upon written 
request of such shipper, and when given a reasonable op- 
portunity so to do, shall ascertain the kind and quantity 
of bulk freight within a reasonable time after such written 
request, and the carriers shall not in such cases insert 
in the bill of lading the words, ‘shipper’s weight,’ or other 
words of like purport,.and, if so inserted contrary to the 
provisions of this section, said words shall be treated as 
null and void, and as if not inserted therein.” 

If, therefore, the shipper can prove that the shipment 
was damaged in transit through causes for which the car- 
rier is legally liable, the aforesaid stipulation is no bar 
to his recovery. 

+ + * 
Weight at Destination. 

Pennsylvania.—Question: We are using considerable 
coal at one of our southern plants. This coal moves over 
one of the larger southern lines. It is loaded in the cars 
at the mine tipple; the car is then weighed by the rail- 
road, the weight is ascertained on the railroad scales, 
inserted in the bill of lading, and invoice rendered on 
the basis of the railroad track scales weight. On arrival 
at destination the cars invariably check short, varying 
in amounts up to four to five tons, and when claim is 
filed against the railroad for the invoice price of the coal, 
plus the freight rate on these large shortages, the rail- 
roads reply: “After investigating the handling of this 
car, we are advised that at no time while in this com- 
pany’s possession was this car subject to rough han- 
dling, and no exception taken to car or contents, and 
therefore the claim is respectfully declined.” After fight- 
ing the matter with them they offered to refund the freight 
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cipher or obscure telegrams,” and further, “in any event 
charges on the missing coal, but our contention is that 
the mine’s invoice is based on the railroad weight; there- 
fore, the railroad is liable not only for the freight charges 
but for the difference between the point of origin, that 
is, invoiced weight, and the out-turned weight at destina- 
tion. Any advice you can give us will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Answer: The courts usually hold that proof of the 
difference between initial and terminal weight is sufficient 
to make out a prima facie case of loss of a part of a 
shipment during transportation. That is to say, if the 
claimant can show by the bill of lading that the initial 
weight of the shipment.of coal was a certain number of 
pounds and that by the weight at destination it was a 
certain number of pounds ‘less than the initial weight, the 
law would presume that the difference in weight was 
lost in transit through the fault or negligence of the car- 
rier, and hold it liable unless the carrier can show by a 
preponderance of evidence that the difference was caused 
by natural shrinkage or that the destination weight was 
no less than the initial weight, or that the scale weight 
of the claimant at destination was incorrect. 

However, in the case of International Fuel Company 
vs. S. I. Railway, 38 I. C. C., 622 (see Traffic World of 
April 22, 1916, page 836), where complainant alleged that 
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the charges collected on a carload of slack coal sh ppeq 
from Corbin, B. C., to Spokane, Wash., were basi 4 on 
an erroneous weight, and the net weight.at Corbi: wags 
99,900 pounds and, on reweighing at Spokane, cla mant 
found the weight to be only 95,290 pounds, but di! not 
show when his scales were last tested, the Comm’ ssion 
held that the evidence did not justify a finding that the 
weight on which the charges involved were col!ccted 
was erroneous. Again, in Scheneck vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 
29 I..C. C., 125 (see Traffic World of Feb. 7, 1914, page 
286), the Commission said that carriers are not re: uired 
to accept weights ascertained on private scales. in Re 
Weighing of Freight by Carriers, 28 I. C. C., 7 (see Traffic 
World of Aug. 9, 1913, page 289), the Commission said 
that it is not proper to provide that weights at cither 
the point of origin or the point of destination shal! goy. 
ern, unless those weights are correctly taken; that is, 
such a tariff would be unreasonable unless the shipper 
were permitted to show by reweighing or by other means 
that the weights at the point of origin were inaccurate. 
Neither can the carrier by these means exempt itself 
from liability to the shipper for loss of property in tran- 
sit. He can only properly provide against that variation 
in weight which may actually be supposed to occur during 
the transportation and for such measure of possible error 
as is reasonable in the premises. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


CUSTODY AND CONTROL OF GOODS. 
Change of Destination: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Appeals, Missouri.) A carrier of 
chickens consigned to the consignor’s agents knew that 
the consignor was the owner, but had no notice that the 
consignees were the consignor’s agents, or had any au- 
thority to divert the shipment. While the chickens were 
on the way, the carrier was notified by the consignor 
to divert the shipment to D, a third person, and com- 
plied with the order; but, before the car reached its 
destination, D refused to accept the shipment, and the 
consignees notified the division freight agent to con- 
tinue the shipment to them as originally billed. »The 
agent promised that this would be done, but the operating 
department refused to comply with the consignees’ notice 
and set out the car for delivery to D. Held, that the 
carrier was. within its duty in complying with the ship- 
per’s order to deliver to D, and in ignoring the con- 
signees’ subsequent order; it having no notice that the 
consignees were anything more than interlopers, and was 
not liable for any delay caused by ignoring such notice, 
nor was it under any duty to notify the consignees that 
it would not eomply with their natice, as it was the con- 
signees’ duty to give notice of their authority to the 
carrier.—Wichita Poultry Co. vs. Southern Pac. Ry. Co., 
198 S. W. Rep. 82. 

Conversion: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Appeals, Missouri.) While the con- 
signee of goods may be regarded by the carrier as the 
owner, where nothing appears to the contrary, if the 
carrier knows the shipper to be the owner, it is bound 


to recognize his right to divert the shipment while en 
route to any person other than the named consignee, and 
if it delivers the goods to the consignee, or on his order 
after receipt of an order from the consignor diverting 
the shipment to some other person, it is liable to the 
consignor in conversion.—Wichita Poultry Co. vs. South- 
ern Pac. Ry. Co., 198 S. W. Rep. 82. ° 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Agent’s Authority: 

(Sup. Ct. of South Dakota.) A shipper of goods deliv- 
ered to an express company by a drayman was bound 
by a limitation of liability in the receipt issued therefor, 
and this was true though the drayman did not turn the 
receipt over to the shipper and the shipper did not know 
of its existence until after a loss was ascertained— 
Strong vs. Wells Fargo & Co. Express, 164 N. W. Rep. 967. 
Cummins Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Appeals of W. Va.) By act Cong. March 
4, 1914, known as the Cummins amendment to the Car 
mack amendment, a common carrier of an_ interstate 
shipment is made liable to the shipper for the full actual 
loss, damage, or injury to the property, notwithstanding 
any limitation of liability or limitation of the «mount 
of recovery or representation or agreement as to value 
in the receipt or bill of lading, or in any contract, rule, 
regulation, or in any tariff filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, whether or not the goods are hidden 
from view by wrapping, boxing, or other means unless, 
in case they are hidden from view, he requires t!° ship- 
per to state specifically in writing their value—Mc( ormick 
vs. Southern Express Co., 93 S. E. Rep. 1048. 
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Initial Carrier: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. Dak.) When a person seeks, under 
section 6260, Compiled Laws of 1913, to recover against 
the initial carrier for goods lost or injured while in the 
possession of a second connecting carrier, he must prove 
a demand on such initial carrier for satisfactory proof 
that the loss or injury did not occur while it was in its 
charge, and a failure of such carrier to furnish such 
proo!.—Assid vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 164 N. W. Rep. 
949. 

Jurisdiction: 

(Sup.. Ct. of Appeals of W. Va.) State and federal 

couris have concurrent jurisdiction of suits to enforce 


liability against an interstate carrier under the interstate - 


commerce act, and state courts have exclusive jurisdiction 
if the amount claimed is not within the federal jurisdit- 
tion McCormick vs. Southern Express Co., 93 S. E. Rep. 


1048. 
Pleading: 

(Sup. Ct. of Appeals of W. Va.) In a suit against an 
interstate carrier, for loss of goods, it is not necessary 
to declare specially on the receipt or bill of lading, and 
the averment of the carrier’s undertaking and breach 
thereof in general terms is sufficient—McCormick vs. 
Southern Express Co., 93 S. E. Rep. 1048. 

Released Rate: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. Dak.) Where an express receipt stated 
that the value was stated and warranted by the shipper 
to be $50, that the charge was based upon the character 
of the property of which its value was an element, and 
that the rate charged applied only upon property of a 
value not exceeding $50, and that if the actual value 
was greater than $50, the actual value must be spe 
cifically stated and excess charges paid, evidence that 


the fixing of the valuation was for the purpose of limiting . 


the carrier’s liability and not for the purpose of deter- 
mining the rate was inadmissible as tending to vary the 
terms of the written contract.——Strong vs. Wells Fargo 
& Co. Express, 164 N. W. Rep. 967. 

A shipper who obtained the benefit of the rate charged 
by an express company where a greater value than $50 
was not declared thereby accepted the primary limit of 
value in case of loss, though the valuation of $50 was 
fixed by the carrier and not furnished by the shipper.—Id. 

That the provision of an express receipt that the rate 
charged was based upon the stated value was not inserted 
in the body of the contract, but printed upon the back 
and by reference made a part of the contract, did not 
prevent it from limiting the carrier’s liability, where the 
conditions specified were in accordance with the federal 
law and in compliance with the regulations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.—lId. 

Termination of Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) A contract between a_ railway 
company and a warehouse, whereby the latter assumed 
liability for loss or damage to cotton delivered to it for 
consignees, could not. affect the rights of a consignee 
having no knowledge of the agreement.—Southern Grocery 
Co. vs. Bush, 198 S. W. Rep. 136. 

in an action for cotton destroyed by fire after delivery 
to a warehouseman with which consignee had made ar- 

gsemnts to receive the goods from the railway ¢om- 
any, where no warehouse receipt had been issued be- 
e1se of the railway’s refusal to. issue a clearance on 
ount of a discrepancy in the marking of the bales, 

‘ether there had been a delivery so as to relieve the 

« 'way frém its liability as a carrier, held a jury ques- 
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tion, as jury might have found that the warehouseman 
was an agent of the railway until certain rules of the 
railroad had been complied with.—Id. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Negligence: : 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) Where a railroad engaged to carry 
mules free of charge for its’ contractor to do repair 
work to the place where the work was to be done, the 
road was liable for ordinary negligence resulting in the 
injury of a mule; the carriage being for the benefit both 
of the road and the contractor.—Bush vs. Beason, 198 
S. W. Rep. 130. 

In an action against a railroad for injuries to a mule 
in transit, evidence held sufficient to sustain the jury’s 
finding, both as to the road’s negligence and the extent 
of damage; verdict being for plaintiff for $150.—Id. 
Notice of Claim: ; 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) The provision of a contract for 
an interstate shipment of live stock, which requires a 
written notice of damage to.be given to the company 
‘within one day after delivery and before the stock has 
been intermingled with other stock, and a failure to give 
the same shall constitute a bar to any claim for damage, 
ete., is a reasonable and a valid one, and the same cannot 
be waived by .the company.—St. Louis & S. F. Ry. Co. 
vs. Taliaferro, 168 Pac. Rep. 438. 

Shrinkage: 

(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) In an ac- 
tion for damage to a shipment of cattle from delay in 
transit, and from furnishing a car defectively bedded with 
cinders, which caused the cattle to have sore feet, the 
court properly refused to give defendant’s special charge 
that the jury should not consider the alleged shrinkage 
in weight of the cattle, because it was not shown that 
they sustainéd any damage by reason of shrinkage in 
weight for which defendant was liable; there being evi- 
dence that the cattle were delayed at various points, 
and that they were loaded into a car bedded with cinders, 
which resulted in making their feet so sore that they 
could not stand to eat, resulting in shrinkage of weight. 
—Panhandle & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Brown, 198 S. W. 
Rep. 172. 

Time to Bring Suit: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) The contract of shipment here 
was made and performed in April, 1913, and this suit 
was filed in February, 1914, more than six months there- 
after. Held, that the provisions of the contract which 
required all actions for damage to be brought within six 
months after the cause of action accrued constituted a 
bar to the same and their defense was a good and a valid 
one.—St. Louis & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Taliaferro, 168 Pac. 
Rep. 438. 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 


(Dis. Ct., E. D., Va.) The owner of a tug held, under 
all of the facts, entitled to a limitation of liability as 
against claims for the loss of barges in its tow and 
their cargoes.—The Richard F. Young, 245 Fed. Rep. 499. 
Salvage: 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., Va.) A tug worth $70,000 held entitled 
to a salvage award of $1,450 for towing into port a coal- 
laden barge worth, with its cargo, $55,000, found anchored 
at sea, after having been cast off by its towing tug, and 
in a perilous position; the service requiring 16 or 17 
hours.—The Richard F. Young, 245 Fed. Rep. 499. 











Help for Traffic Man 


‘This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problerns. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to . swer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


On Import Shipments Rate in Effect From Port of Entry 
on Date Delivered to Inland Carrier, Lawful. 





Q.—An import shipment of bamboo poles from Kobe,. 


Japan, to Plymouth, Mass., and forwarded “order notify” 
is covered by through bill of lading issued at Kobe, Japan, 
by the Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental Steamship Co.), 
dated Oct. 28, 1916. The shipment is routed via San 
Francisco, Southern Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. R. R. Co., 
Western Pacific R. R. Co. and connecting railroads. The 
through rate of $1.75 per 100 pounds from Kobe, Japan, 
to destination is entered in the bill of lading under the 
heading “freight rating and charges.” The divisions as 
shown are, ocean, 75c, rail, $1, total of ocean and rail 
freight, $435.38. A supplement to the Eastbound Import 
Tariff, effective Dec. 1, 1916, increased the rail rate from 
the coast to destination from $1 per 100 pounds to $1.25 
per 100 pounds. 

The records indicate that the steamer arrived in San 
Francisco November 25, and that the shipment in question 
was unloaded from the steamer November 29 and was 
delivered to the Southern Pacific Company December 1. 
The Southern Pacific Company demanded and collected 
freight on a basis of $1.25 per 100 pounds, which is the 
rate made effective Dec. 1, 1916. We filed our claim 
with the Southern Pacific Company, for overcharge of 
$62.20, claiming that the shipment was covered by a 
through bill of lading and that this company is not re- 
sponsible for the delay in transfer from steamer to rail 
at San Francisco. Our claim has been declined on’ the 
ground that the lawful rate is that in effect the day the 
shipment was delivered to the rail carriers at the port of 
entry. 

A.—You state that the shipment “was delivered to the 
Southern Pacific Company December 1.” The Commission 
holds that the rate in effect on the date the carrier re- 
ceives the property for transportation is the lawful rate. 
The inland carrier may not become a party to any through 
rate from the Orient, the ocean carrier not being subject 
to the act to regulate commerce. See rule 71, Tariff Cir- 
cular 18-A. Through bills of lading are a convenience 
to shippers, but the inland rates inserted in such through 
bills of lading are not binding upon the inland carrier un- 
less in accordance with its tariff in force at the time the 
property is delivered to it for transportation. So we would 
say that the rate of $1.25, effective Dec. 1, 1916, was the 
lawful charge for your movement from San Francisco to 
destination. 


Exception to Rues 5-C and 27 of Official Classification on 
Import Freight. 


A.—On import shipments from Europe through Atlantic 
ports in Official Classification territory to consignees also 
located in Official Classification territory carriers gen- 
erally have provided in their import tariffs or exceptions 
to Official Classification that one consignment shipped at 
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one time, by one consignor to one consignee and one 
destination, which equals or exceeds the minimum car. 
load weight provided in the Official Classification cules 
5-C and 27 will not apply, but the carload rate wi'l be 
charged on the actual weight of the entire consignment 
when such weight is equal or in excess of the carload 
minimum weight regardless of the number of cars which 
may be necessary to load such consignment. Hov ever, 
we find one of the carriers (N. & W.) has made no such 
provision and in loading cars it failed to load all of them 
to the minimum, but did bill them at the minimum and 
charges were assessed accordingly. In your opinion js 
it within its rights in doing this? 

It may be the carrier will attempt to excuse its action 
by claiming it found it possible to load cars to the mini- 
mum, but if 36-foot cars were used we know such would 
not be the case, and, even if it were, would it not be 
necessary for the carrier to furnish cars large enough 
to accommodate the minimum and would not the burden 
of proof relative to its inability to load to its minimum 
be on the carrier? 

A.—It would seem to us to be the duty of the carrier, 
since it undertakes to load such shipments, to employ 
for the purposes of these shipments cars that it could 
load to the minimum weight provided in its tariffs. If 
for carrier’s convenience it desires to utilize such cars as 
may be readily available regardless of its own inability 
to load them to the minimum, then some such exception 
to the rules of the classification as you mention as being 
applicable at other Atlantic ports would be proper. This 
same carrier, in its tariff No. 245, I. C. C. No. 63-D, naming 
import rates from New York and other north Atlantic 
ports via steamship to Norfolk and thence rail to western 
points, provides in item 30 such an exception to cover 
loading at Norfolk. So we would say that as to ship 
ments imported through and arriving at the port of Nor 
folk in vessels of other water carriers there is an appar- 
ent discrimination against the: port of Norfolk and such 
other water carriers, and a preference for the upper At 
lantic ports and their steamship lines to Norfolk, which 
are not justifiable. 

. Ground Storage Tariff. 

Q.—Rule No. 1 of .the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new 
Ground Storage Tariff No. 7709, effective Sept. 1, 1917, 
covers “ground storage of export iron and steel articles.” 
Will you be good enough to advise if, in your opinion, the 
intention of this tariff is to deprive shippers, consignees 
or owners from any “free time” at seaboard on the com- 
modities in question, especially in view of the fact that 
no mention is made therein of the canceling or amending 
of the “warehouse” or “car demurrage” tariffs now in 
force, both of which provide for’ “15 days’ free time 0 
all cars containing export freight (not covered by through 
export bills of lading),” no exception being made whatso 
ever to any specific commodities? 

A.—As we understand the situation, tariff G. O.-I. C. ¢. 
No. 7269, the so-called “warehouse” storage tariff, pro 
vides certain free time exclusive of date of arrival and 
thereafter certain storage charges when the storage of 
goeds is in the carrier’s warehouse or is held in cats 
at the designated piers of the carrier. Tariff G. 0- 
I. C. C. No. 7709 provides for the unloading, storage and 
reloading of coarse carload freight, such storage to be 
upon open piers, bulkheads or lands of the carrier at 
points specified in the tariff, with no allowance for free 
time after date of arrival. It does not appear to us that 
the respective tariffs necessarily conflict in any way, 4 
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they provide for distinctly different storage services. 
Doubtless the congested condition of the carriers’ closed 
piers and warehouses lead to the establishment of “open” 
storage for coarse freight which would not be subjected 
io damage by the elements nor readily susceptible to 
pilfering, as would be the case with other than coarse 
freight. Formerly the ground storage charges were ap- 
plicable after the expiration of free storage period pro- 
yided for in tariff O. G.-I. C. C. No. 7269, except when 
shipments were stored after the expiration of free time, 
in which case the storage charges commenced to run 
from the first 7 a. m. after receipt of order for unloading. 
We, of course, are not informed of the carrier’s reason 
for the elimination of free time in connection with ground 
storage, but we suspect it had to do with freight con- 
gestion at tidewater. 


Charges Covering Dunnage. 


Q.—Will you please advise us, through the columns of 
The Traffic World, your opinion as to the assessment of 
charges covering dunnage used in connection with a ship- 
ment weighing less than but billed at carload minimum 
weight? For example: A _ shipment weighing 1,400 
pounds is billed at minimum carload weight of 16,000 
pounds. In the loading of this shipment 400 pounds of 
dunnage are used. Is it proper to add this dunnage to 
the actual weight, making 14,000, and billing charges on a 
basis of 16,000 pounds? Or must the charge be made 
on 16,000 pounds plus 400 pounds for dunnage? We 
are interested particularly in a shipment moving under 
the Western Classification. 


Personal Notes 


George H. Gray, for years special agent in Washington 
for the Traffic Service Bureau, has enlisted in the field 
artillery and is now on his way to Texas for training. 

George W. Vetter- is appointed general agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway at Tulsa, Okla., 
succeeding P. T. McKirahan, resigned to engage in other 
business. 

Karl W. Adams is appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, with office at Boston, Mass. 

H. W. Rossiter is appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, reporting to 
C. D. Ellis, commercial agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

G. N. Pattison is appointed traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Wabash Railway Company, Portland, 
Ore., succeeding E. H. McAllen, now in the service of the 
government. 

R. M. Calkins has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of all traffic of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. At the same time it is announced that J. H. 
Hiland, vice-president in charge of passenger traffic, and 

. S. Keeley, vice-president in charge of freight traffic, 
have resigned. All these changes are to be effective De- 
cember 15. Mr. Calkins is at present traffic manager of 
the St. Paul at Seattle, where he has been in charge of 
the traffic on the coast line. 

M. J. Flynn has been appointed live stock agent of the 

hicago & Alton in Chicago, to succeed R. B. Pratt, re- 
signed. 


Ty 


J. L. Bacon has been appointed commercial agent of 
he Central of Georgia, with office at Albany, Ga., vice 
WV. F. Brown, promoted. 

A. D. Wick has been appointed district freight and 
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passenger agent of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Tacoma, Wash., and J. F. Dooley has been appointed 
city freight and passenger agent at Tacoma. 


John S. Talbot has resigned as general traffic manager 


of the Evansville & Indianapolis and the office of general 


traffic manager has been discontinued. 
C. H. Guion has been appointed commercial agent of the 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, at Galveston, succeed- 
ing C. P. Norman, acting commercial agent. 


James R. MacAnanny, newly appointed chief of tariff 
bureau of the Boston & Maine Railroad, was born Feb. 


26, 1891, at Somerville, 
Mass. 
time was employed by’ 
the Old Fitchburg Rail- 


His father at that 


road in the local freight 
The 
son entered the service 
of the Boston. & Maine 


July 17, 1905, as a clerk 


in the local freight office 

at Boston, under W. T. 

LaMoure, then agent at 

that station, at present 

fretght traffic manager 

of the; company. May 

25, 1908, he was trans- 

ferred to the _ general 

freight office at Boston 

and went up through the various clerical positions until 
July 1, 1915, with the exception of the year 1909, when 
he served as secretary to former Second Vice-president 
W. F. Berry, and the greater part of 1911 and 1912, when 
he was stationed at Concord, N. H., to work out statistics 
in connection with the New England rate case, which 
was being heard by the New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission. July 1, 1915, when the Joint New England 
Lines Tariff Bureau was dissolved, he was put in charge 
of the newly formed Boston & Main Railroad tariff bureau 
at Boston, receiving the appointment as chief of tariff 
bureau, December 1, 1917. 


Clint Hollady, traffic manager for the F. W. Heitmann 
Company, was elected president of the Houston Traffic 
Club at the annual ban- 
quet at the Bender Ho- 
tel December 6. Other 
officers elected were: R. 
H. Carmichael, assistant 
general freight agent, 
Sunset-Central lines, first 
vice-president; F. L. Cle- 
ments, traffic manager, 
Gulf Pipe Line Company, 
second vice-president; J. 
R. Mockbee, commercial 
agent, Cotton Belt Rail- 
way, third vice-presi- 
dent; F. A. Leffingwell, 
assistant manager traffic 
department, Houston 
Chamber of Commerce, 
secretary; A. Kimbell, 
Di- 
rectors: John G. Worrall, division freight agent, Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railway; J. M. A. McInnis, 


CLINT HOLLADY 
traffic manager, Houston Drug Company, treasurer. 
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assistant manager, W. L. Macatee & Sons; George M. 
Riley, general agent, Kansas City Southern Railway; 
Claude Pugh, division freight agent, Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain railways. The meeting was addressed by H. 
M. Mayo, industrial agent of the Southern Pacific lines; 
_ F. M. Law, vice-president of the First National Bank; 
Major B. M. Chiperfield, judge advocate of the 33d Divi- 
sion, Camp Logan. Mrs. John Wesley Graham, John 
Stires and Misses Mazie Parish and Frances O’Barr fur- 
nished the musical numbers. Harry Redan gave a sketch 
entitled “Ten-Minutes in Vaudeville.” Mr. Hollady began 
his career in a railroad office as car checker and billing 
clerk. Eight years ago he was made traffic manager 
of the F. W. Heitmann Company, one of the first Houston 
firms to employ a traffic manager. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the club and has been an officer from the time 
of its organization. ’ 


L. E. Golden, assistant secretary and assistant general 
traffic manager of the Federation of Furniture Manufac- 
turers, Chicago, has been appointed secretary and traffic 
manager of the Clinton Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Clinton, Ia., vice M. D. Smiley, resigned, to take 
effect December 15. He first entered the transportation 
field in 1909, as clerk in the office of auditor of freight 
overcharge claims of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company, serving thereafter in various capacities in local 
freight office, general superintendent’s office and general 
freight department of that company-until May 1, 1915, 
when he resigned as secretary to the assistant general 
freight agent in charge of interstate commerce and state 
commission matters, to accept appointment as assistant 
traffic manager of the Rockford Manufacturers’ & Ship- 
pers’ Association and assistant general traffic manager 
of the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers at Rockford, 
Ill. Oct. 1, 1917, he was appointed assistant secretary of 
the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh 
has elected the following officers: President, R. M. Sisk, 
chief clerk, Santa Fe freight agency; vice-president, S. S. 
McKeever, traffic department, American Face Brick Com- 
pany; treasurer, J. F. Sturm, traffic department, National 
Tube Company; recording secretary, R. J. Zinsmeister, 
chief clerk freight agency, Rock Island Lines; financial 
secretary, F. G. Wood, general agent, Canadian Northern 
Railway; custodian, W. S. Gardiner, chief clerk, division 
freight agency, Panhandle Route; executive committee, 
A. C. Schweitzer, traffic department, Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany; J. H. Schroeder, traffic department, American Bridge 
Company; W. H. Spilker, Southside freight station, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; B. O. Barto, traffic department, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company, and Mr. Zinsmeister. 


The National Association of Traffic Clubs of America 
was organized at the meeting held at St. Louis, December 
4, on call of President T. C. Whitmarsh, of the Traffic 
Club of St. Louis. The officers elected are: President, 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh, president, Traffic Club of St. Louis; 
first vice-president, S. R. Mather, president, Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis; second vice-president, H. E. Thatcher, 
president, Toledo Transportation Club; secretary-treasurer, 
J. R. Bell, secretary, Traffic Club of St. Louis. 
governors, Thomas C. Whitmarsh, S. R. Mather, H.. E. 
Thatcher, H. P. Sperry, J. R. Bell. Kansas City having 
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received the highest number of votes, one being permitted 
from each city, it was decided to meet at Kansas City, 
Mo., one year hence, at a date to be announced later py 
the president. The following delegates were present at the 
meeting: Transportation Club of Buffalo, N. Y., P. L, 
McGue; Traffic Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., B. C. Leay. 
enworth; Traffic Club of Houston, Tex., A. G. Little; 
Transportation Club of Indianapolis, Ind., Michael Wolf; 
The Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla., J. H. Gentry; The 
Traffic Club of Kansas City, Mo., H. B. Sperry; Trans. 
portation Club of Louisville, Ky., R. H. Morris; Traffic 
& Trans. Club of Memphis, Tenn., J. C. Carey; Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis, Minn., S: R. Mather; Traffic Club of Min. 
neapolis, Minn., W. M. Hardin; The Traffic Club of $&¢. 
Louis, Mo., Thomas C. Whitmarsh, F. C. Reilly, J. R. Bell; 
Transportation Club of Toledo, O., H. E. Thatcher. 


The Traffic Club of Baltimore, at its meeting December 
11, heard J. H. K. Shanahan, of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, gave an illustrated talk on the manufacture of 
steel at Sparrows Point, “From Ore to Finished Product.” 

The Transportation Club of Louisville, at its luncheon 
December 11, had as its speaker M. H. Thatcher, former 
governor of the Panama Canal Zone, now a member of 
the Louisville board of public works. 


The Transportation Club of San Francisco will have 
its “Holiday Dinner and Jinks” Saturday evening, Decen- 
ber 22, at the club rooms in the Palace Hotel. 


At the annual meeting and informal dinner of the Traffic 
Club of New York the following officers were unanimously 
elected: President, W. L. Woodrow, vice-president, Old 
Dominion S. S. Company. Vice-presidents, F. E. Signer, 
general eastern freight agent, Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company; W. R. Huntington, general agent, Wells Fargo 
& Co. Express; J. J. Byrne, general eastern freight agent, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company; 
J. J. Lawlor, traffic manager, Associated Cartridge Com- 
panies; Allan Wallace, traffic manager, H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Company. Secretary, C. A. Swope, eastern freight 
agent, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company. Treas- 
urer, F. C. Earle. Board of governors to serve for term 
of three years each, T. T. Harkrader, traffic manager, the 
American Tobacco Company; W. J. L. Banham, traffic 
manager, the Otis Elevator Company; Jesse Fuller, agent 
lighterage department, Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


EASTERN CEMENT CASE 

The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

What is generally known as the eastern cement Casé, 
possibly a companion to the western cement case, came 
up for argument before the Commission December 6, 0 
the tentative report of Examiner La Roe. These proceed: 
ings are the outcome of the complaint filed by the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, with a plant at Hudson, N. Y, 
for the establishment of reasonable rates from Troy, 4 
station on the Boston & Maine, to destinations on that 
railroad. The original case was presented on the basis of 
a comparison of cement rates from Troy with the rates 0 
supposedly comparable commodities,. such as _ building 
block, brick, sewer pipe, conduits, building tile and other 
clay products. It was shown that the cement rates from 
Troy were about 100 per cent higher than the rates 0 
these similar commodities. The Commission issue: a lr 
port on April 27, 1917 (44 I. C. C., 416), declining to decide 
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the issue until there had been an investigation as to the 
reasonableness of the rates from the Hudson district. The 
Hudson district includes mills at Alsen, Hudson, Howe’s 
Cave and Glen’s Falls in the proximity of Troy, N. Y. 
Such an investigation was subsequently ordered by the 
Commission on its own motion. 

In the meantime, the Lehigh district interests of Penn- 
sylvania filed a complaint putting in issue the reasonable- 
ness of the rates from that district to Boston & Maine 
destinations. They also claimed it was unjustly discrim- 
inated against because of the rates from the Hudson dis- 
trict and the rates from Universal, in western Pennsyl- 
vania. , 

After extensive hearings, Examiner La Roe issued his 
tentative report, finding that the rates from Troy to Bos- 
ton & Maine destinations were unreasonable and pre- 
scribing a scale that is substantially a copy of scale Il 
provided in the western investigation. It differs only that 
up to about 150 miles it is slightly lower, while for dis- 
tances from 150 to 250 miles it is slightly higher. 

The examiner also held that the rates from the Hudson 
district were not shown to be unreasonable. He also held 
that the Lehigh district was not subject to unjust dis- 
crimination because of the rates from Hudson. Also, that 
rates from Universal should be 85 cents higher than from 
Lehigh. The examiner did not hold that the Hudson dis- 
trict was not unjustly discriminated against because of 
the rates from Lehigh and he did not hold that the rates 
from the Hudson district were not unreasonable, but only 
that they were not shown to be unreasonable. 

In disposing of the Hudson features of the case, the 
examiner uses this language: “Since the complaint in the 
Atlas case does not contain an allegation of undue preju- 
dice the Commission cannot at this time require a widen- 
ing of the spreads unless that result can be brought about 
by reducing the rates from the Hudson district or from 
Troy. The Commission would not be warranted on the 
evidence now before it in ordering a reduction in the 
group rates from the Hudson district as a whole.” 

The examiner then reduced the rates from Troy, which 
has the effect of “a widening of the spreads.” It was on 
the issues thus raised that the arguments proceeded. 








The argument was opened by Frank Lyon, counsel for 
the Hudson district interest, who qutlined the issues in- 
volved and the geographical situation of the three dis- 


tricts, together with the findings of the examiner. 
Paujson, general traffic manager of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, followed, and after discussing the rela- 
tionship of Universal to Lehigh on cement going to New 
England destinations, he devoted himself to the matter 
of the relationship between the Lehigh and Hudson dis- 
tricts. He claimed that if the examiner’s mileage scale 
Was made effective from Troy it would result in increasing 
the spread between Lehigh and Hudson from 40 to about 
70 cents. He also claimed that if western scale II were 
applied from the Lehigh district as it was, in effect, pro- 
posed to apply it from Troy, and if the distance from Le- 
hich were calculated via the Harlem river route, the spread 
be’ ween Lehigh and Hudson would be less than under the 
present rates. He claimed that the Harlem river distance 
Should be used because it was physically a feasible route. 
The examiner found that via the route over which the 
cement actually moves the difference in distance between 
L-high and Hudson is 230 miles. 

reorge W. Aubrey, appearing especially for the Allen- 
tcwn Portland Cement Company, located in the Lehigh 
d'strict, appealed to the Commission on the commercial 
needs and interests of Lehigh. He stated that it pro- 
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duced about 30,000,000 barrels of cement a year and that 
about $60,000,000 was invested. He pointed out that its 
selling territory had been constantly restricted owing to 
the opening of mills in other sections of the country. He 
stated that the carrying out of the examiner’s report would 
seriously reduce the sale of Lehigh cement in New Eng- 
land territory. 

C. R. MacCarey, speaking for the Hercules Cement Cor- 
poration, made a similar plea for his company, also in 
the Lehigh district. 

C. S. Belsterling spoke for the Universal Cement Com- 
pany. His objection was to increasing the differential be- 
tween Universal and Lehigh from 20 to 85 cents because 
it would have the effect of lifting Universal out of the 60 
per cent territory and placing it back in about 70 per cent 
territory. His contention was that if the eastbound rates 
were thus increased, the westbound rates from Lehigh 
would likewise have to be increased. The statement was 
made by Mr. Belsterling in the course of his argument, to 


. the effect that the Commission would be justified in 


measuring the distance from Lehigh via the short line 
route through Harlem because in the western case it 
measured the distance through the Chicago district, al- 
though not a pound of cement moved that way, while it 
did move via the round-about routes. Commissioner Atchi- 
son interrupted and remarked “the Commission has not yet 
decided that way.” 

John M. Sternhagen appeared for all the railroads in the 
Hudson district, including the Boston & Maine, and argued 
that the effect of applying the ¢xaminer’s scale to Troy 
would be to reduce the rates from’the mills in the Hud- 
son district; that the railroads, including the New York 
Central from Hudson, would see to it that the cement did 
not move by the water route. Commissioner Atchison 
asked Mr. Sternhagen if he thought, during the present sit- 
uation as to transportation, the Commission should urge 
a conclusion as to the rates from Troy that would have 
the effect of preventing the use of the Hudson River as a 
transportation agency. In other words, the commissioner 
wanted to know why the railroads would feel it incum- 
bent upon them to forestall the use of the Hudson river. 

He suggested that the railroads had proposed in their 
brief that Troy have a rate of 25 cents under Hudson dis- 
trict rates generally. 

J. L. Seager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
represented the carriers from the Lehigh district. His 
contention was that the New England market was a large 
one in the consumption of Lehigh cement and that the 
application of the rates from Troy would force the Lehigh 
carriers to reduce their rates. 

Frank Lyon, representing the Hudson mills, closed the 
arguments, as the Hudson district took no exception to 
the examiner’s report. He stated that the scale recom- 
mended by the examiner was about on a level with scale 
Il recommended in the western cement investigation and, 
therefore, about 20 per cent higher than scale I; that this 
is true, although in the west scale I is proposed to be 
applied in territory east of the Mississippi river. He 
stated that it would seem that with the density of popula- 
tion and ttaffic in New England, it would be entitled to 
as low a scale of rates as any territory in the United 
States. He said the offer in the railroads’ brief to make 
the rate from Troy 25 cents less than from the Hudson 
mills was a subterfugé to defeat the recommendations of 
the examiner and prevent the use of the Hudson river 
as a transportation agency, ; 

Commissioner Harlan asked Mr. Lyon if the Hudson mills 
really intended to use the water route or whether it was 
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their purpose to secure a decrease in the rail rates. Mr. 
Lyon answered that that depended entirely on the rail- 
roads; that in the past their policy had been to prevent 
the use of the waterways of the country and that when 
war was declared by the United States the government 
found itself substantially without a merchant marine. 
Whether the railroads would continue that policy would 
determine whether the Hudson river would be used, but 
that, judging from what Mr. Sternhagen had said it would 
seem that the railroads intended to continue their policy 
of preventing the use of inland waterways. Mr. Lyon 
stated that the Atlas company transported all its cement to 
New York by way of the Hudson river and that it was 
the intention of the Hudson mills to use the waterway un- 
less the railroads, in a transportation sense, made it im- 
possible. 

Mr. Lyon undertook to prove by a series of charts that 
the present cement rates from Troy were about 100 per 
cent higher than the rates on similar commodities and 
that the La Roe scale recommended rates from 25 to 50 
per cent higher. He also argued that the cement rates 
from Lehigh were lower than the rates on anthracite coal, 
brick and clay products generally and about on the basis 
of sand. 

Mr. Lyon further stated that at this very time the gov- 
ernment was considering the embargoing of all coal by 
rail to New England destinations with the purpose of 
forcing it by the water routes from the Atlantic ports 
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and yet the railroads in this case were contending for q 
system of rates that would permit them to continue to 
haul cement at lower rates than were received on coal, 
He pointed out that, although the Boston & Maine was 
in the hands of the receivers and those receivers were be- 
fore the Commission asking for higher rates generally, 
yet it sent New York Central counsel down to Washington 
to insist that it should not be allowed to receive from the 
Hudson mills rates which paid them 100 per cent more 
than they were receiving from the cement they hauled 
from Lehigh. Mr. Lyon pointed out that while the coun- 
try is complaining that it has not sufficient equipment to 
move freight into New England and while constant em- 
bargoes are in effect via nearly all gateways, the fact is 
that the rate structure so fosters Lehigh cement into New 
England destinations that it requires the movement of a 
full train load of 30 cars.of cement every day in the year 
from the Lehigh district to Boston & Maine destinations, 
while the same quality of cement is avalaible in the Hud- 
son district. 

Mr. Lyon closed by calling the Commission’s attention 
to the differences in rates from Lehigh westward through 
Universal into C. F. A. territory and _ southward 
into southeast territory. He said that while. 40 
cents was the differential for 230 miles between Lehigh 
and Hudson into New England, when shipments were made 
westward the difference in rate was from $1.16 to $1.54 
and southward the difference was from $1.50 to $2.40 for 
substantially the same differences in distances. 


The Open Forum 
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BROADENING OF MIXTURES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have received in every mail pamphlets, cards and 
various forms of circular letters from the carriers, re- 
questing and in some cases demanding that our cars be 
loaded to full cubical capacity, leaving absolutely no space 
unoccupied, and we are heartily in accord with this in- 
tensive carloading program and do, wherever possible, load 
the car to capacity. 

We believe, however, that there is one thing which the 
carriers could do to enable shippers to in all cases load 
the car to capacity, and we dare say that this would be 
accomplished in every case. We know it would be so far 
as we are concerned, if the present mixed carload rules 
were broadened, and in a great many instances where a 
mixture is permitted, or where it could be permitted the 
minimum carload weight could be and should be materially 
advanced. 

It is our contention, that under the present classifica- 
tion and various tariff rulings, discrimination exists, if 
not directly, indirectly, against the manufacturer of some 
one article as compared with the manufacturer of some 
other article, because the mixing privilege is permitted 
on one article and not the other. 

Take canned goods. Canned goods in every form is 
moved in mixed carloads and the dealers and distributors 
of those commodities have the privilege of making up 


mixed cars of the various items. The man who is a 
manufacturer or a dealer in goods which do not mix under 
the present ruling is compelled to ship in straight carloads 
or at the L. C. L. rate, and naturally he must have a 
lower rate and a lower minimum than were he allowed 
to ship the various items which he manufactures in mixed 
cars. 

As an illustration: To some territory we have an item 
taking a minimum of 30,000 pounds, another item taking 
a minimum of 30,000 pounds, and still another item taking 
a minimum of 24,000 pounds; all three of these items 
are rated identically the same, and it is rather a difficult 
matter for the shipper to go to his trade demanding that 
he increase the order on the 30,000 pounds to 50,000 or 
60,000 or 70,000, and likewise the next two, of course, in- 
creasing them proportionately. You can see where it 
places him. The receiver simply says no—all we want 
is a minimum carload; we do not want to tie our money 
up in twice the amount of material necessary. If the 
tariffs had provided a broader mixing privilege, and all 
three of these items could be mixed, two cars could 
easily have done the work required of .three cars. and 
a total weight of only 84,000 pounds moved in the two 
cars as easily as though three had been used. We would 
suggest that the mixture of these three items increases 
revenue, conserves equipment, and the minimum could 
no doubt be advanced in this case to 40,000 pounds, which 
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would guarantee the use of two cars and 80,000 pounds 
moved, aS a minimum, but is more than probable that 
the full 84,000 pounds or more would have moved in the 
two cars. This illustration shows that two cars have 
done the work of three; the carriers secured a greater 
revenue at a less expense, because it was not necssary 
for them to handle three éars. 

Not only is economy of freight cars the watchword, 
put every industry and individual has for its or his motto 
“Save,” eliminate waste, make the present supply last 
just as long as possible. Under the present rules we 
as shippers must, in order to practice and carry out 
intensive carloading, urge the trade to increase specifica- 
tions beyond the required minimum carload. This, it will 
readily be seen, places the burden not on all, but on those 
who in order to conserve freight equipment buy beyond 
their needs, forcing them to tie up money in stocks which 
they cannot turn quickly, thereby increasing overhead 
expenses and the cost to the ultimate consumer. Which 
is the lesser evil—overstocks and less money for the 
government, or normal stocks and more money for the 
government? 

Broadened mixtures mean léss freight cars in use han- 
dling just as heavy tonnage at increased net revenue to 
the carriers, no overstocks and more money for the gov- 
ernment. 




























It is manifestly unfair to ask one class to purchase 
twice their needs because-the commodities they deal in do 
not mix, while another class enjoy the right to purehase 
only to their needs, because the commodities in which 
they deal can be moved in mixed carloads, and most 
certainly overstocks lead to waste; something which no 
one will admit should be allowed these times. 

We believe in greater liberalization of mixtures. It 
cannot help but promote heavier car loading and car 
efficiency. 

Broad mixed carload privileges will tend to relieve the 
carriers from expensive terminal handling of less-than- 
carload freight, and minimize the disadvantages of the 
small receiver as against his competitor, who is in posi- 
tion to handle different classes of merchandise in large 
units, which simply gives him a monopoly on the trade 
in his territory. We believe that rule 10 as at present 
in effect in the Official-Classification territory should be 
incorporated in the other two great classifications, namely, 
Western and Southern. 

This, we believe, is a very important question, and if 
the mixing privilege is broadened can give. but. beneficial 
results. Crunden Martin Mfg. Co., 

* Frank Mullivan, Traffic Manager. 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 10, 1917. 
























HEAVY LOADING BY MILLERS 


Editor The Traffic World: ; 

This company has been interested in the heavier load- 
ing of equipment and we have been attempting to do 
our bit since the beginning of the war. 

We notice with interest your item in the December $ 
issue of The Traffic World, page 1233, under the heading: 
“Heavy Loading by Millers.” We note your statement 
that a certain mill loaded a weight of 99,750 pounds 
into a 100,000-pound capacity car and that the same com- 
pany loaded 88,660 pounds into an 80,000-pound capacity 
car, 

We beat them and broke our own record December 8 
by loading 95,960 pounds into car 37364 No. Pac., this be- 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE.- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one : 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 





cents per word first insertion, three cents per werd in- 
sertion and two cents word for each addi insertion, 
able in advance. ers to ke advertisements for- 


pay: yed 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, I1). 


wants position traffic manager and industrial corporation, 
preferably in Chicago. Six years’ experience traffic department 
largest western railroad, also sixteen months important ter- 
minal railroad. L. Y. 69, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


_ An ATTORNEY-TRAFFIC MANAGER of seasoned experience 
invites correspondence from industrial corporations or railroad 
legal departments with a view to a connection as traffic man- 
ager .3 commerce counsel. Address A50, Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, . ; 


TRAFFIC MAN, age 32, married, eight years’ traffic experi- 
ence with extensive business, graduate of La Salle Traffic 
Course, desires responsible traffic position in or near New 
York City. Address T. M. M. O. B., Traffic World, Chi q 


_ TRAFFIC MANAGER, age 35, married, University training 

in interstate commerce, ten years’ industrial traffic experience, 

desires connection in the east as traffic manager or executive. 

ee salary, $3,000. Address A. H., Traffic World, 
c " 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—ODject: 
The object ef this | to in cae anneeien 
traffic matters, with the Interstate Commerce 












Cincinnati Chamber - 

erchants’ ae - 

- Chanadier eeccccccccocececoecscescces coeoccoe VERO ETON t 
Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 


F. Bell SOSH SEH SEHSESEH ESET EEEESEBES . Secretary-Treasurer 
M. Crane’ Company, 936 Gouth Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
A OE ee 

Salle Street, Chicago, Im. is Commas 





MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in GC of Tramc of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Faille, th. 


A N. . Bradford eacecepecccosceccocecses csocesonscesgn so cn tne 
a ¥- Ditlen SSCS HMESSEH SESE SESEESESEOHEESESESESES President 
We Wh Wi lika orscrctesssecsoecensenaansentia P-anager 


Al corvenpenGenee relntive to movement of wate 
Sterting Tt an oe Le ee 


Lawrence Building. Sterling, Ti. 





Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Z 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thus insur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no oblig 


Ross-Gould 
Marling 
eS eee a ee 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ing an 80,000-pound capacity car. December 7 we loaded territory are to be heard December 23 on their application 
71,270 pounds into car 30233 Mo. Pac., this being a 60,000- to increase rates on lumber from Carolina and Virginia 
pound capacity car. December 6 we loaded 91,030 pounds’ points to C. F. A. territory. They wish, they say, to re 
into NYC car 362477, this being an 80,006-pound capacity establish the relationships broken by the decision in the 
car. We could give you quite a lengthy list of cars simi- 15 per cent case. The hearing is in connection with | 
larly loaded, but these given will indicate, we believe, and S. 1148. 

that we have gotten our loading pretty well up. 

We would be very much interested in a discussion of CHANGES IN DOCKET. 

methods of protection against damage at the doors of 
heavy loaded cars, with a statement as to who bears the 


expense of material and labor necessary to properly pro- 
tect the load at the door of heavily loaded cars. R. R. Co., set for December 12, at New York, was post 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
H. W. Tilden. The Commission postponed the proceeding in I. and §, 
St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 10, 1917. Docket 1120—Jamestown, N. Y., Switching—assigned for 
December 13, at Buffalo, N. Y., to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. 
HEARIN G FOR SOUTHEASTERN ROADS The hearing assigned for December 13 at Buffalo before 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. Examiner Bell in Dockets No. 7187, Buffalo Chamber of 
Southeastern carriers will have an informal hearing De- Commerce et al. vs. Buffalo Creek R. R. Co. et al., and 
cember 19 on their application to increase the charges on 17197, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce et ail. vs. B. & 0. 
interchangeable mileage books. The roads in the same _ R. R. Co. et al., has been indefinitely postponed. 


The hearing in case 9834, George C. Holt and Benjamin 
B. Odell, receivers of Aetna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. P. 


Docket of the: Commission 


' Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk se are St. P. Re. Co: CP. & MH. LB. BR. Cos C i. & P. 
gant, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic co. 6. HE. & BD Re. Ca: C C.-C. & Be Es Ry. Co.; meh, 


World. Cancellatioris and postponements: announced too late to J. & E. Ry. Co.; Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western R R. 

‘ show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. Co.; Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co.; Michigan Central 

x mm Ce: Minneapolis & St. on R. R. Co.; M. St. P. & 

.Qecember 18—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Waters: S. Ste. M. Ry. Co.; Toledo, St.  & W. R. R. Co.: Wabash 
7—Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Texas, et al., vs. Ry. Co 


Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et al. - December 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Burnside: 


December 18—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Burbank: . to . VS. 
Deion Tee ee oc | | Ee ee ne ee me we ie re 
9833—Bliss Cook Oak Co. vs. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. et al. 6561, Sub. No. 2—The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 

Bagember 18—Washington, D.°C.: R. Co. et al. 

9972—Proposed increases in express rates, 15th Sec. App. 1790. es6t, bg a McCaull-Dinsmere Co. vs. C. M. & St. 

,,Becember 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Burnside: y. CO. € 

*'9893—Hennessy Company vs. Butte, Anacoda & Pacific Ry. 6561, _ LF tee McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. 


y. 
~-Coanties "eigont: or0-< is os tees al. es - bw > § 6—The McCaulll-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. B. & @ 


authority to continue rates on sugar from California points Co 
to Omaha, South Omaha, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, 6561, Sub. > The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R 

1. aS Tigt--Grain products to Lake Michi rt chain ued 

G came peor Se ter ape <7 R° 8. December 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: 

9631 amble-Robinson Fruit Co. vs. A. C. = & Co. et al. 9908—A llegheny Ore and Iron Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. 


December 19—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner ‘Gerry et al. 
9838— 


The Standard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. RY. Co. et al. , 
December 21—Henderson, Ky.—Examiner Burbank: 
December 20—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner tet inn ’ 
Ce weester Lagaber Bridge and Supply Co. vs. C. R. I. & “i. te ot os Swertes Tees Ce ve. &. 6 tb 
. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 20—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner Burbank: December 22—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 


9860—The Paducah Board of Trade et al. vs. I. C. R. R. Co 9899—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Houston & Brazos Val- 
et al. a ley Ry. Co. et al. 


20 asi ; December 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: 
Sadr Rucker Fuller Desk Co. va. ———_ aT: ; 9929—Charles Lay et al. vs. American Express Co. et al. 
9846—California Wholesale Potato Dealers’ Assn. vs. Arizona December 24—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 
Eastern R. R. Co. et al. 9906—South San Francisco Chamber of Gommerce vs. Sou. 


Pac. Co. 
December ‘Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: 
1, & S. 11 Lumber from Virginia to northern points. December 26—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry 


9925—Garrett Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 9728—California Canneries Co. vs. Southern Pac. Go. et al. 
and fourth section applications invelving the transporta- 9842—The Western Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Southern Pacific 
tion of lumber from nts in Virginia to points in C. A. Co. et al. 
territory: —_—- = O. Ry. Co.; 708—A. C. L. R. R. Roo: : December 27—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry 
1074—-Norf. Sou. R. R. Co.; 1561—Norf. & West. Ry. Co.; 603 |. & S. 1126—Eastbound transcontinental canned goods 
an ie Ger 5. Co.s : ica é ¥ iw : vor 1648— (No. 2). 
ou. Ky. CO.; an ——Virginia Ky. CO.; —Alabama December 29—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Gerr 
Great Sou. R. R. Co.; 2659—A & S. F. Ry. Co.; 1563 and , = 
1572—B. & 0. R. R. Co, pote ane Steam aot Co. i gg page gh County Trading Co. vs. Nevada-California- 
. y. Co.; —Chesapeake 10. te: 
—Chesapeake Western R. R. Co.; 3239—C. & E. RR. og Ea Ne, t Nevada -California-Oregon Ry. vs. Southern 
Co.; 2188—C. & N. W. Ry. Co.; "1925—Chicago & tit, Mid- 
land Ry. Co.; ‘§965—Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pac. December 31—Salt ake City, Utah—Examiner bg AF 
Ry. Co.; i 1 Erie R. R. Co.; 3238—Evansville & Indian- 9828—Alkire-Smith Auto Co. et al. vs. A. T. . EF. Ry. Co. 
apolis R. R. gia R. R.; 3799—Grand Trunk et al. 
Ry. System; 2045—IIl. Cent. R. x Co. "3619—Illinois South- 9783—J. W. Summerhays & Sons Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Seer AU cece ie Bs eee Ree ARGS, | sansts, otiech 
erson . uls Ky. Co.; uisville, New ny January 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
& Corydon R. R. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. Ry. and 9690—Eastern Shore. of Virginia Produce Exchange et 4l. V5 
S St. . Louis, Iron Mountain ‘& Sou. oF, Co.; a St, Lp . Adirondack & St. Lawrence R. R. Co. et al 

oO =: —Nashville, attanooga ouis : - 
Ry. and Western & Atlantic R. R. Co.; 4578—Pa. R. R. Co.; tate oor ee West 
799—St. R. Co.; 945—Virginia &S. we Ry. Co.; 
3517 Wabash, "Cheat & & ‘Western R. Co.; 2060—J. F. soneery 5—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gerry: 
Tucker, agent. Also all showing ca ‘asking for same au- 9907—Commerciai Club of Omaha vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
thority on pepelt of jhe fo lowing carriers or their connec- 1. & S. 1123—Nebraska-Colorado grain and ine” following fif- 
tions: B. & O. w. ie Se Se Ge de Se Ee Cs Ge teont® Pager 497—C. C. McCain, E. “forrls 
& Q. R. R. Co.; ya AL, Great Western R. R. Co.; C. M. & and R. H. Countiss, agents, dated Sept. 10, 1917. 
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The Mississippi Central Railroad 


OFFERS 


FAST F REIGHT SERVICE 
CAMP SHELBY, MISS. 


National Guard Camp, located ten and 
one-half miles south of Hattiesburg, Miss., 
on the Mississippi Central Railroad, when 
routed via the following lines: 


Route 


Chicago—IIl. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. R. 
Omaha—Mo. Pac. Ry. Natchez—Miss. Central R. R 

Kansas City—-Mo. Pac. Ry. Natchez—Miss. Central R. +" 
Leavenworth—Mo. Pac. Ry. Natchez—Miss. Central R. 

St. Louis—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central 7 
Louisville—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. 
Cincinnati—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—NMiss. Central R. 
Memphis—Ill. Central R. R. eee Central R. 
New Orleans—Ill. Central R. Brookhaven—Miss. Cent. 
New Orleans—N. O. G. N. R. R Wanilla—Miss. Central R. R. 
Cairo—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. R. 
Evansville—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. R. 


To insure prompt handling of your freight you should 
specify the above routing. 


An agency station has been established at this point. 
All freight should be billed with destination Camp Shelby, 
Mississippi. 


LE’ROY MORRIS H. R. WILSON 
Traveling Freight Agent General Freight Agent 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Stencil Pan 


FORD MOTOR: 
DETROIT s = mi 


Quicker 


Are your shipments safe? When your eo Jose 
your place are they properly, clearly and ) - 
addressed—like the box shown above? Or do Be. 
use smeary, hand-scrawled marks, tags tha 

loose, stickers that fail to stick—the Be Meee 
way of addressing? 

Make sure your goods go out right and reduce your 
shipping costs by using 


Zs IDEAL 


The Machine That Safeguards Shipments 


Neater 


Cuts complete name and address in half a minute. A 
Stencil will mark one shipment quicker than by hand 
or with tags or labels; and one stencil is good for 


several hundred markings. Machine cuts all sten- 
cils in plain view; operation is swift and easy. 

No matter what you ship you should try out @ sam- 
ple stencil on your own goods and read our book. 
“Safeguarding Your Shipments.” It is sent free. 
Write for your copy today. 


Ideal Stencil Machine Company 
20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Ill. 
Sales Offices in the Principal Cities 
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A Labor Saving 


Device 


It is to a greater use of labor sav- 
ing devices that industry must turn 
if the present day demand for in- 
creased production is to be met. 


Man power must be replaced. 


The time and labor saving Electric 
Industrial Truck is in consequence 
being adopted by many concerns 
where the moving of material is 
involved. 


Equipped with the 
‘*Tronclad=Exide”’ Battery 


the Industrial Truck is not only. 
replacing lost labor, but it is decreas- 
ing trucking costs and increasing 
efficiency wherever it is used. 


Built to furnish consistent and de- 
pendable battery power in a service 
where hard usage prevails, the 
“fronclad-=Exide”’ has demonstrated 
its predominance. 


It has established a standard of 
battery power for Industrial Truck 
Service. 


Let us explain the special positive 
plate, non-flooding filling plug and 
other “flronclad-Exide” features. 


Address our nearest sales office. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 
New York Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver Detroit 


San Francisco Kansas City Chicago “Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St.Louis- Rochester Toronte 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Vol. XX, No. 94 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 


respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 


before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 
520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 


front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


25 Rertee sthS 


POOL CAR SERVICE 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE © 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sicsaienio 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


6386 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 
ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


‘spony EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


* MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 


Chicage Sterage & Transfer Ce., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca: e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS—Continued 


‘f John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 


WALEER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— > 


JOHN B. DAISH 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 

References Furnished. 

Correspondence Invited. 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public 


Utilities 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, tl. 
506 Mermod & Jacoard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


CHARLES CONRADIS 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First Natlonal Bank Bildg., 
Chicago, III. 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” 
on 


pe me coe legal treatise on the Federal 
interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Specialist in all matters appertaining te interstate 
commerce. Pf mcs mah before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Union Trust Bullding 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Marquette Bullding 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Lytton Bullding, 
Chleago. 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
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FOR ALL} SHORT HAULS USE 
G. V. ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


G. V. Electric trucks are made in 6 models, %-ton to 5-ton capacity. Over 5,000 are 
in daily use here and abroad, and many are from 6 to 16 years old. 


In the heavy duty field alone G. V. 2, 3, 3%, and 5-ton trucks are used by such firms as 
Murphy Varnish Co., John L. Mott & Co., Singer Manufacturing Co., National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., Mosler Safe Co., Brown & Sharpe, American Locomotive Co., Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Carborundum Co., Congoleum Co., Eastman Kodak Co., General Chemical Co., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Whitlock Cordage Co., National Lead Co., Revere Rubber Co., Bush 
Terminal Co., Union Iron Works, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 
Railway, Midland Railway of England, London & North Western, Great Eastern Railway, 
and five other English railroads; Fall River Line (33), Mallory Line, Savannah Warehouse 
& Compress.Co., Merchants’ and Planters’ Compress Co., Panama Railway, etc. They are 
also used in three U. S. Arsenals and five Navy Yards. 


Our Catalogue 104 explains the PECULIAR WAR-TIME ADVANTAGES of G. V. 
Electric trucks; how they excel hand trucks, horse trucks, and gasoline trucks for the great 
bulk of carting and freight handling. Why not write for it today? 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, INC. 
Ie General Office and Factory: Long Island City, N. Y. @ 


Six models: 1,000 to 10,000 pounds. Dealers in unoccupied territory are invited to correspond 
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Join the fiona Red Cross 


a thene rN 
in aour Home: 


VUE bd = all - 
you need 


Join the 


N many a home, a National Service Flag is proudly displayed. Now comes 
a new banner—a Red Cross Service Flag, designed primarily for the great 
Red Cross membership drive now on during this holiday season. 


To possess the right to put a Red Cross Service Flag in your home, it is 
true, involves no sacrifice of life—in fact, no sacrifice at all, to speak of. But 
it is an earnest of the fact that every little symbol on the flag represents 
another American added to the membership of this great typically American 
humanitarian organization. 


No man need be told of what the Red Cross is, or what it has done—nor 
about what it is doing to-day on the battlefields of the greatest war in history. 
While the Government sponsors it, the Red Cross depends largely on public 
support, to enable it to carry on its invaluable work in tending the wounded 
and alleviating suffering right behind the firing lines. Now that our brave 
American boys are fighting in the trenches, and perhaps a million more are 
intensively training in France, to say nothing about our vast armies in train- 
ing at home—this call is all the more urgent. Will you respond to it? 


Compared to the sacrifice of life, money is as nothing. Here but little is 
asked of the individual member. It costs only one dollar a year to be a Red 
Cross member—your nearest Red Cross chapter will be glad to receive your 
application. A heart and a dollar are indeed all you need. 
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